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In the folloiving pages I have endeavoured to trace out the 
consequences which must follow from the gradual assimilation 
by all Continental Powers of the principles laid down by 
Clausewitz as guiding the conduct of Modem War, and the 
inevitable reaction upon our own position. 

The essence of his teaching may be summed up in the 
words, 'War is closely analogous to business competition, 
pushed to its full logical consequences, and unrestrained by 
the action of any law other than that of expediency.' In 
other words, this is simply the Darwinian formula of the 
'struggle for existence' transferred to the National Plane. 
As in the struggle of individuals the one best fitted to its 
environment survives, so also with the Nations. But there 
is this essential difference between the two cases, that whereas 
between individuals of the same species no ethical con- 
sideration can be observed to work (i.e. 'fittest' does not 
necessarily mean ethically the ' best '), as between two great 
Nations it is essentially the ethical factor which dominates 
all others, and this in precise proportion to the more or less 
advanced stage of civilisation of the two contending Powers. 

Two Races may be equal in physical capacity, in in- 
telligence, and directing ability, but if the standard of self- 
sacrifice in the one is lower than in the other, the balance 
will infallibly turn against it in the final arbitrament on the 
field of Battle. But ' self-sacrifice ' ultimately includes duty, 
honour, and personal integrity, the same qualities which 
make a Nation great, contented, and powerful in Peace. Hence 
we get back to the fundamental conclusion that 'first in 
Peace ' carries with it, as a necessary corollary, ' first in War.' 
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Hence again no organisation for War can be sound in principle 
unless it conduces also to efficiency in Peace. 

Now the merit of Glausewitz's great book * On War * lay, 
not so much in the thoughts it contains, for many other 
great intellects during the previous three centuries had often 
anticipated him, but in this, that at the right psychological 
moment he formulated for his countrymen, between the covers 
one book, the whole teaching of the twenty-five years of 
na ional anguish and degradation which they had all alike 
endured. The conditions were ripe for the seed to germinate, 
and insensibly it struck root in the hearts of the people, from 
the highest to the lowest, giving to the letter of Schamhorst's 
reforms the vivifying spirit needed to ensure its fruition in 
the form in which we now see it. 

For many years, I, like most of my contemporaries in the 
Army, was dazzled by the splendid strategical implement the 
thoughts of these two men had evolved. I saw only the 
finish of the parts, the freedom from friction with which they 
geared one into another, and nothing seemed to me more 
desirable than that we should in turn create by ' Ukase ' an 
exact imitation of the model before us. Probably had I 
remained in the Begular Army I should be of the same 
opinion still. 

But in 1892 I left the Service, and then as business ex- 
perience came to me in the natural course of events, I began 
to realise how very narrow was the line dividing international 
trade competition from actual hostilities, that in fact the con- 
sequences to the beaten Nation were identical in both, and 
differed only in the greater or less rapidity of their action. 

Then the factor of ^ Environment * dawned upon me, and 
one by one the stories of my house of cards, based on a com- 
pulsory foundation, fluttered to the ground. As they fell, 
however, a stronger fabric, standing on a surer basis, rose in 
their stead, for I began to realise the immense influence 
exercised by the ethical qualities in War over forms and 
technical details. 

The result I submit to the judgment of my readers in 
the following chapters, and I will only plead in extenuation 
of possible sentence by many critics, that they, in exercising 
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their prerogative, will take the trouble to go down to the 
bedrock foondations of our national ethical development. 

I contend that essentially truth, honour, justice, and self- 
aacrifioe are as necessary to ultimate success in business 
competition as they are in War — only the need is not so 
apparent in the former as in the latter. For that very 
reason War is an indispensable necessity of human progress, 
for without its lessons these fundamental principles are apt 
to be forgotten in the race for wealth. 

In a healthy national body, the Army must of necessity 
incorporate these virtues in the highest degree compatible 
with the existing standard of ethical evolution ; and there is 
no doubt in my own mind that the country in which the 
greater number of men are actually willing to come forward 
to be inoculated, more or less, with the protective virus of 
these good qualities, is morally healthier and therefore better 
fitted to survive than are any of its possible adversaries not 
00 minded. The widespread dissatisfaction with which the 
public at present regard the condition of the Army serves to 
strengthen this analogy. If each individual did not realise, 
more or less, the need for improvement, the nation would be 
as dead as was China fifty years ago. It is the first step 
towards moral recuperation to realise that such improvement 
is desirable. 

If, and in so far as, our existing organisation falls short 
of my ideal, as I need hardly admit that it does, it would be 
very different in spirit if I were allowed dictatorial powers for 
a five year term. I submit that the cause lies in the failure 
of the responsible authorities to state its case in such a 
manner as to enlist the widest sympathy of the mass of the 
people. 

The most deep-seated instinct in any race is expressed in 
its religious convictions, which taken as a whole may be 
regarded as the instinctive recognition in each individual of 
what conduct in his fellows is best fitted to ensure the 
survival of the race under all conditions of its existence. 
Bat as I have shown that successful organisation for War 
(the surest means of keeping the Peace) is only possible in 
proportion as the ethical factors, on which all religions rest, 
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are a living reality in the national life, it follows that we 
have here a common platform on which all denominations 
of religious teachers might reasonably onite to sapport us — 
as in fact the few who understand the matter from personal 
experience have always been ready to do. 

It is not easy to suggest how the clergy are to be 
approached in such a matter — it is too largely a question of the 
personality of the individual employed. But much has been 
done in the past few years, and the experience which many 
individuals have accumulated might be further utilised. 

Again, if the analogy between War and business is as 
close as Clausewitz contends that it is, it ought to be possible 
to bring home to business men the truth of War in a form 
which they can readily understand. 

Actually, no one has ever attempted a History of War 
from the point of view of the business firms involved. The 
generality of works on money and finance devote at most a 
short chapter to the effect of hostilities, in certain concrete 
cases, on national credit, but the ramifications of trouble 
resulting from such disturbance through various specific 
trades have, to the best of my knowledge, never been touched 
upon. Yet, to the merchant, the record of the struggle of 
some particular firm against the day to day difficulties which 
War must bring in its train should be as fascinating as the 
story of a regiment in some hard-fought campaign would be 
to a soldier. 

Some good was indeed accomplished by the recent Com- 
mittee on Food Supply in War time, but this was largely 
discounted by the fact that the Commissioners placed their 
chief reliance on the principles of International Law being 
rigidly followed by the combatants. They seemed quite 
unaware of the effect which nearly a century of the in- 
sistent tea,ching of Clausewitz' s doctrine of ^ expediency^' 
as the sole restraining influence on the use of Force in War, 
must inevitably exercise on the attitude of our adversaries 
in the matter. 

A series of specific inquiries addressed by the Government 
to all our great Banking institutions and Insurance firms 
as to how they severally proposed to meet the strain of a 
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prolonged gold panic, might have better effect nowadays. 
At least it would bring home to some of the acutest minds in 
the country the reality of their danger — and * forewarned ' 
might then become * forearmed/ Had such an inquiry been 
set on foot five years ago, I feel convinced that the scheme of 
Army Reform now before the country could never have seen 
the light) as its effect must of necessity be to intensify the 
material troubles which in War time we shall have to confront 
and conquer. 

My conviction is that our existing system of Voluntary 
service has never yet received a fair trial. The rock on which 
it rests is the insthict in favour of Voluntary Service that finds 
its first expression in the Volunteers, which, as a body, are 
still only in their infancy. What they might yet become, 
it continuity in the conditions of their existence could only be 
assured, now that they have acquired property and in doing 
so have struck their roots well home throughout all the 
strata of which society is built up, I have endeavoured to 
indicate ia my concludiag chapters. All that is necessary to 
realise these ideals is confidence in their financial stability to 
attract the capital needed for the prosecution of the building 
programmes I have therein sketched out, and that was bound 
to come as events justified these predictions. 

I can prove this point from my own experience in com- 
mand of the 1st Hants B.E. Volunteers, a corps with only 
fifteen years' existence, located in a relatively poor and back- 
ward district, as compared with the great manufacturing 
centres of the North. 

When I took over the Battalion it consisted of only four 
companies, and possessed as its Headquarters and Drill 
Hall a ramshackle old shed, with offices, the whole in such 
a disgraceful state of disrepair that we were several times 
threatened by the Town Council with injunctions to pull it 
down altogether. The site, however, was well chosen, and 
iqypreciating rapidly in value. 

I at once endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the 
townspeople (not an easy matter against the competition of 
the two old-established Battalions of Artillery and Infantry 
already in the field), and with this object I prepared the 
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prospectas of a Limited Company to baild the Drill Hall I 
wanted and let it to the Battalion for a rent which wonld pay 
fonr per cent, to the shareholders, the rent being guaranteed 
oat of oar capitation grant. But War Office credit was very 
low in Portsmouth, and no one would believe in the con- 
tinuity of the Volunteer conditions. 

Ultimately I borrowed the money needed from the Public 
Works Loan Commission at 8| per cent., repayable in thirty 
years, and the Hall, far inferior, indeed, to what I wanted, 
was duly completed. Now the point is this. In spite of 
the burden of the repayment of the loan by annual instal- 
ments the Corps has been steadily making money, and if, 
instead of 8^ per cent., plus instalments, I had only had to 
pay a rental of 4 per cent, on the capital cost, I should have 
been able to set aside between two and three hundred a year 
for the 'Old Age Endowments,' Scholarships, etc., alluded 
jio in Chapter XVII. of this book, notwithstanding the heavy 
additional expenses due to the small numerical strength of 
the Battalion, which makes the cost per head work out at a 
higher figure, the extra cost with which all Engineer Corps 
are handicapped when compared with Artillery and Infantry, 
and the fact that, unlike the North Country Corps, we are 
compelled to pay our men when in camp. 

Given ten years of such balance-sheets as we should have 
been able to show, and I believe none of the wild proposals 
now before the country would ever have seen the light. But, 
unfortunately, I found that everyone in authority whom I 
endeavoured to interest in my ideas was too overwhelmed by 
the chaos into which the whole administration of the Army 
had been thrown by the adoption of the many half-digested 
schemes of reform under which the Service has been suffer- 
ing, to have either time or interest to spare for the considera- 
tion of my plans. Some, indeed (these were not amongst my 
personal friends, I need scarcely add), seemed quite incapable 
of understanding a building proposition or an Endowment 
scheme at all. Summarising the whole of my experience, I 
found that everyone was so busy in trying to finish off the 
details of the external ornamentation of their new design that 
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they had altogether fo^otten the fonndatioDB upon which it 
ought to rest 

In order to obtain a wider and more &vourable field in 
which to demonstrate my propositions I then applied for the 
command of a Volunteer Brigade in my own county, a post 
for which twenty years' service in the Regular Army and a 
Staff College certificate constituted, I imagined, sufficient 
qualification. The reply, however, which I received was to 
the effect that it had been ruled * that no Officer of the Boyal 
Artillery or Boyal Engineers could be considered as qualified 
to command a Volunteer Infantry Brigade.' 

One is reminded irresistibly of Napoleon's remark to a 
Prussian officer from whom, after Jena, he inquired whether 
any Engineer or Artillery officers had held commands in the 
army he had just defeated, and who replied that in the 
Prussian Army these officers were not considered eligible for 
such positions. * C'est bien bete,' was the Emperor's com- 
ment. In our case it is, indeed, worse, for at the present 
juncture of affairs it is precisely the business training which 
an Engineer is compelled to assimilate in India and else- 
where, which renders him by far the most efficient agent for 
linking together the conflicting, or apparently conflicting, 
interests, of the civilian and soldier. He can state his case 
in a form which the business man can understand, and can 
appreciate the latter's standpoint ; and I am quite convinced, 
from the ready responses to my proposals I have met with in 
the N(»rth, that within a few years I could have easily mate- 
rialised my programme. Then the County Associations would 
have grown of themselves to meet the inherent factors of the 
situation; for ultimately, since each Volunteer unit is con- 
cerned in the efficiency of its neighbour (with whom it may 
have to fight shoulder to shoulder), all must consent to ' pool ' 
their financial resources so as to help towards uniformity those 
Corps financially less favourably situated, which would other- 
wise lag behind, and thus an Administrative Control must 
eventually evolve itself. 

The general improvement in the status of the Volunteers 
which must have resulted from the acceptation of the ideas I 
have developed must of necessity react upon the whole Army, 
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for the Militia would be compelled to improve to keep pace with 
it; and improvement in both would stimulate the Regular 
Army to maintain in every respect its pre-eminence, and the 
higher that stands the greater will be the influx of recruits. 
For the man with the soldier-spirit in him, the man we want, 
will never rest satisfied with the second place when he sees, 
by watching the relations of the Permanent Staff with their 
Regular Officers, that the first place is to be won not only 
without loss of self-respect, but at a positive gain in con- 
sideration. 

My experience has convinced me of this, that nothing 
exercises a stronger attraction on the would-be recruit of the 
better class than the object-lesson in the discipline of the 
Regular Army which he obtains by studying the relations of 
the Permanent Staff with one another. When they realise 
that perfect discipline can exist without the smallest loss of 
self-respect — discipline ceases to hold terrors for the would-be 
recruit, and he gladly follows his ' call to arms.' 

But the greater the number of fishes the larger the catch, 
therefore, since the test we apply is primarily ' psychic ' not 
* physical,' the more men we can pass through the mill the 
greater the probability of securing the best. This, however, 
entails increasing our numbers, not limiting them. If, how- 
ever, my fundamental contention is accepted, viz. that a 
Nation's progress both in Peace and War is determined mainly 
by the predominance of the ethical factors in its population, 
then it necessarily follows that it is to our interest to increase 
our numbers, not to limit them ; and such increase must pay 
for itself by an increment in the efficiency of industry in every 
field. We admit the principle with regard to intellectual 
education, why not extend it also to the domain of morals ? 
The spirit of Clausewitz's teaching rules the world of War 
to-day, and numbers are its indispensable foundation. What 
verdict will posterity pass upon the Statesmen who, in face of 
the struggle for existence now rapidly and inevitably ap- 
proaching, prefer to limit themselves to a force of 600,000 
men out of a nation of 42 million, containing some 8 million 
adults physically fit to bear Arms, of whom over 3 million 
have already undergone more or less training ? 
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I do not blame the Statesmen, for essentially they are 
briefed by the Soldiers, and had I remained in the B^lar 
Army I should probably have succumbed to my environment 
even as they. It is the case of the proverbial two stools, but 
we are not yet definitely committed to either, and therefore, 
though we are at the eleventh hour, I havp ventured to cast 
aside all reserve, and place the true issue before the people, 
in the hope that, once their eyes are opened to the absolute 
danger looming in the near future, their representatives, 
elected or otherwise, may understand all that is at present 
at stake, and take adequate precautions against defeat. The 
essence of the whole matter at this moment lies in the financial 
responsibility of the Commanding Officers. Believe them of 
that and you destroy the prime incentive to exertion. Instead 
of affording scope for the ablest business men in the country 
to assist in the evolution of a true National Force, you compel 
them to the exercise of their imitative faculties only, in the 
endeavour to ape the outward, peace-time parade manner of 
the Begular Officer. It will save trouble, and may very likely 
become popular, but with it will go the whole driving force 
on which our further evolution depends. This ' driving force ' 
consisted essentially in the mental effort necessary for a 
Colonel to develop and maintain the attractiveness of his 
command as a whole against the competition of all the many 
rival amusements touting to secure the youth of the country, 
such as football, golf, cricket, etc., and it compelled the com- 
mander to concentrate his mind upon the individual tastes, 
habits, and nature of the people in his district, in a manner 
which, in proportion to his thoroughness, bred between him 
and them that confidence in one another which is the first 
guarantee of efficiency in the field, which in Peace can be 
acquired in no other way. In War it grows naturally from 
contiguity and example. In a Begular Begiment, in Peace 
it descends by tradition and long-continued association, and 
more particularly from the fact that Officers are still 
responsible for what is known as the interior economy of 
their units, i.e. everything relating to clothing, food, pay, and 
comfort of the men. 

Practically there is no ' interior economy ' in the Volunteers, 
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for, except for the week in camp, the men live where they 
please, eat what they can get, and except on parade a Com- 
manding Officer rarely sees his men at all. But the knowledge 
which insensibly filtered down through the keenest men in all 
ranks, that all the year round the Colonel was thinking and 
working for the good of the whole body, constituted, if I may 
use the expression, 'a thought atmosphere' knitting the 
whole together in a manner which I think has astonished 
every ex-Begular Officer who has accepted such a post. 

The essence of the whole matter lies in this, that it was 
only by his success in this particular direction, that he could 
win the confidence of his men — his tactical efficiency meant 
nothing to them, for not only are they quite incapable of 
pronouncing judgment on such points, but a Commissioned 
Officer's opportunities for displaying such ability were far too 
few for it to signify much. If he won their respect in the 
things they could understand they willingly gave it him in 
others. Once, however, this touchstone is withdrawn, and 
Drill Halls, uniforms, etc., fall upon the just and unjust alike, 
they will judge him by their own self-selected standards, 
which will generally be* the standpoint of the daily Press, 
rarely a reliable guide in these matters. 

The whole trouble is a legacy of the South African War, 
fought under conditions which cannot arise on the continent 
of Europe, still less in England. Experience in Manchuria, 
however, has again demonstrated that the elemental fighting 
instinct of ' masses ' which ultimately finds its expression in 
' cold steel ' is still the decisive weapon in the hands of the 
Leader, provided always that he knows how to create suitable 
conditions for its employment — and therein lies the whole art 
of Leadership. 

Our leaders have forgotten Moltke's definition of the 
Art of War — viz. ' the art of making the best practical use of 
the means at hand to the attainment of the object in view.' 
They are no longer satisfied with the ' means at hand ' but 
cry out for ' specific means ' which it is not in the power of 
any civilised race to supply. The generals of the French 
Revolutionary Armies made the same complaint, but under 
pressore of direct necessity they evolved a man who — by a 
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readaptation of the * means at hand ' to his purpose — made of 
its weaknesses, ue. want of drill, discipline, equipment, indeed 
of everything that in those days was held to constitute 
efficiency, his greatest strength. That was true military 
genius and constitutes his title to undying fame. Lee, 
Jackson, Grant and Sherman achieved almost equal success 
but with better material, and the road having thus been 
shown to us I cannot believe that the man will be wanting 
when the time comes— only his task will be all the easier the 
greater the numbers with which we can supply him, for 
numbers alone can generate the ' thought wave ' which makes 
heroes even of the meanest. My scheme would give him 
those millions of more or less well trained men working all 
towards a common purpose each can understand; the new 
scheme offers three hundred thousand striving after what to 
the vast majority of them must be an incomprehensible ideal, 
and in the nature of things will probably turn out a false one. 
Which will our future Leader prefer to command ? Let the 
reader judge. 

Li conclusion, I would say that where there may appear 
to be repetition in the following chapters, I have chosen to 
allow it, because where a certain subject is relative to several 
others, it seemed to me to make their vital interdependence 
far dearer, and often the knowledge of this correlation is the 
soundest asset in the mental wealth of either individuals or 
nations. To look upon a subject from one, or even two sides 
only, is a fatal mistake. It is when it can be seen how it is 
altered itself, or modifies other things, according to circum- 
stances, that it can be adequately used or dealt with. With 
most people a single statement or assertion is heard merely 
as a momentary sound and is forgotten. Drum the same into 
their ears, and at last the repetition convinces them that there 
18 conviction at the back of the reiteration. Of course, some 
may ttiink and speak of * parrot cries,' but they will be those 
who do not care to study the vital questions I have endea- 
voured to deal with, in the hope that with all its faults and 
shortcomings, I may in this book succeed in awakening those 
half asleep to the necessity for vigilance, adequately armed, 
prepared at all points, and above all, guided by tiie clear 

a 
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common sense, as well as the expert knowledge demanded of 
those faring through diffioolt ways, in the midst of dangers 
, from within and from without. There is no millennium of 
Veace for us in this world, for the simple reason that the 
Nations will never unanimously see eye to eye on any subject. 
We have acquired responsibilities in the way of Colonial 
possessions whose interests are interdependent with those 
of the Motherland^ and while we are setting our house at 
home in order, we have no right to shirk or forget them 
because they do not come close to our everyday vision. We 
acquired them because, being a little country in point of space, 
our sons and daughters must make Britains over seas. Now 
other countries, in spite of their greater size, are feeling the 
same necessity for expansion, and if they cannot create, as 
we have done, successful Colonies, it is possible that they 
may see the necessity for so crippling us that some day our 
possessions might &11 into their hands ready-made. It is 
possible to know these things, and to desire a lasting Peace ; 
but it is inept to let this desire weaken all precaution, dis- 
arrange all preparation, and sink the Nation in a drowsy 
content with things ' as they seem,' not as they undoubtedly 
are. The question is, will the Nation, for the sake of parish- 
pump politics and penny- wise pound-foolish finance, put aside 
the matters here dealt with and run the not inconceivable 
risk of losing all that we have gained, to find ourselves in a 
worse position than that of Prussia after Jena ? 

Typhoons do not always give warning of their approach 
until too late to avert frightful disaster, and if we are ever 
overwhelmed by invasion* and defeat, what will our over- 
anxious political economists do then? There is unrest 
throughout the world, and it behoves us to be ready, watchful, 
and conscious of the responsibilities of our great inheritance. 

NoTB. — I would wish here to record my best thanks to 

Mr. John Murray for his kind permissicm to reprint from the 

' Monthly Review * of August, 1908, the article which forms 

the first chapter of my book. 

F. N. MAUDE. 

May 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 

WAB AND THE WORLD's LIFE 

NoTHiNO has tended to retard the progress of Sociology more / 
than the resolute refusal of its principal exponents to recog- ' 
nise the true influence that War has exerted in the evolution ' 
of national character. 

Philosophers and closet students have turned with loath- 
ing fronl the carnage and suffering which inevitably follow in 
its train. They have allowed their minds to be imposed upon 
by a conception of cumulative human misery which has 
blinded them to the true proportions of its evils, and its 
resultant consequences for good. We admit the polarity 
between good and evil, between darkness and light. Let ua 
admit that the opposition, Peace and War, is only another 
phase in the great duel between Ormuz and Ahriman, and 
note what follows. 

If it were only from the ranks of the avowed Materialists 
(who deny everything except what their more or less imperfect 
weighing and recording instruments can detect) that the out- 
cry against War and all its evils arose, the circumstance would 
be both comprehensible and consistent with their whole train 
of thought When, however, it is principally the humani- 
tarians and the clergy who are normally the most eloquent 
against its horrors and iniquities, one feels inclined to remind 
tton of the text that ' not a sparrow falls to the ground,' etc., 
and to ask whether the part the Almighty plays as Omniscient 
Buler of the Universe has not escaped their attention. 

B 
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2 WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE 

We all of us alike, Materialists and Christians, admit that 
pestilence, disease, and so forth, can best be fought by 
obedience to the laws of Nature. Further, we all know that 
the actual suffering these scourges entail, whether viewed 
individually or collectively, far exceeds the slaughter^ and 
agony inflicted on any battlefield. Is it pushing analogy too 
far to suggest that a study of War and its evolution might 
lead us to a similar conclusion, and show us the road by 
which its evils can at least be minimised ? 

So little interest, however, do we take in the subject that 
at present there is not, to my knowledge, one single work in 
the English language (and not more than three in either 
French or German) which even begins to put us on the track 
of the systematic inquiry we so distinctly need. 

Is it not time to suggest that if the same proportionate 
amount of attention had been directed to research into the 
true moral causes which underlie the open manifestations of 
national antipathy which we call * War,' as has been devoted 
to the study of diseases — such as cholera, malarial fever, 
plague, and in fact, all those scourges whose existence is 
known to be due to the presence of a parasitic * bacillus ' as 
causa causans — we might have found the moral bacillus 
whose presence equally determines an outbreak of hostilities ; 
and possibly some practicable method of combating it ? 

I think it is. Thirty years' study of military literature, 
and the ample opportunities for reflection, which I owe to 
causes unnecessary to specify here, have convinced me that 
War is to the body politic what fever is to the individual. 
It owes its existence to the presence of the microbe of moral 
impurity — t.e. * corruption ' in its widest meaning — in the 
nation affected. Let us trace from the beginning the action 
of this impurity and its cleansing fever — War. 

If we study the course of human evolution we find every- 
where indications of the fact, that 'War' throughout has 

■ A cnrioaa illastration of the above Btatement is the fact that the deaths 
attributed to infloenia in Germany in 1891 exactly eqoaUed the total number 
of those killed, or who died of their woonda, in the German Army in 1870. 
Note also the constant death rate from scarlet fever, consumption, etc. etc., 
and toll of life and limb exacted by industrial occupations. 
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been the master force welding together clans, tribes, and 
communities. At first man's need of combined action against 
the attacks of wild animals drove individuals into groups, 
and led to a differentiation of duties amongst their constituent 
unite ; some to watch and scout, others to fight, and again 
others to tOl the ground. 

When, after centuries of this struggle for existence 
between man and nature, districts had been cleared and culti- 
vated, and prosperity began to result in accumulations of 
wealth in the plains and lowlands, the attraction of the 
potential plunder these settlements presented brought down 
upon them the predatory raids of their less favoured human 
brethren. These were the dwellers in the hills. Their 
faculties of watchfulness had not been sharpened, nor had 
their confidence in one another been welded, to the same 
d^ree as had that of the inhabitants of the plains, owing to 
the relative absence of dangerous animal enemies amongst 
the mountains.^ 

Existence in the agricultural settlements, on the other 
hand, was only possible on the condition that one portion of 
the population stood on guard whilst the others worked in the 
fields. There was always the chance that an attack might 
fall on a given point in the perimeter of defence and over- 
whelm it by force of numbers. To prevent this the guards 
would have to fight to the last extremity in order to allow 
their comrades Bu£Scient time to come up to their support. It 
was in this manner that the idea of self-sacrifice for the good 
of the community first had its origin as the bed-rock founda- 
tion of the soldier's calling. 

In course of time, as the plainsmen acquired a fuller sense 
of the superiority over their assailants that this mutual con- 
fidence between man and man had given them, it became 
obvious that it was a more economical employment of the 

* The hnger enemies of coliiyaiion — the elephant, the mammoth, the 
rhiiiooeroi, and the pack-hunting animals, woWes, wild dogs, etc., never 
lnq[iiaiited the momntainf, whereaa the soft-skinned animals — whieh hunted 
indlTidnaUy and eonaeqoently required less watchfulness, or power of combina- 
tion on the part of the homan inhabitants against them— such as the bear, 
hill Uoot, tigm, leoparda, infested the hiUs. Against these men could fight 
ahnoit single-handed with sueoess. 

b2 
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human energy available to follow the marauding hillmen into 
their native fekstnesses and attempt to destroy them root and 
branch.^ After many generations of struggle this mutual con- 
fidence engendered amongst the plainsmen told against the 
individually finer physique of the mountaineers, because of 
their lack of the habit of watchfulness. Consequently the 
latter were more or less subdued, and for a time rendered 
ineffective. 

Whilst this period of punitive warfare continued, the 
settled inhabitants of the lowlands, fully realising the all- 
importance of maintaining the efficiency of their defenders, 
willingly contributed towards finding them both arms and 
subsistence as payment for service rendered. For the time 
being they were the national heroes, and the best of every- 
thing, including the women, was freely at their disposal. But 
when the danger of attack from outside drifted further away, 
as a consequence of their victories, their value became less 
obvious to the civilian members of the tribe, and the rights 
of the individual began to be asserted against the good of the 
community. The * stay-at-homes ' had by this time accumu- 
lated private wealth, thanks to the security afforded them by 
the exertions of the fighting men, and they now began to 
grudge the soldier his share of the enhanced standard of 
comfort his valour alone had rendered possible. The women 
went to the richest, not to the bravest; the bad leaven of 
individualism began to work and to produce its usual crop of 
evils. 

The soldiers, however, still had arms in their possession, 
and were thus able to revolt against this shortsighted 
injustice. While internal strife, then, was weakening the 
strength of the tribe, and external watchfulness was neglected, 
the hillmen, recovering from their disasters and the normal 
course of nature, and shrewdly seizing advantage and oppor- 
tunity, swooped down from their mountains. Then the more 
civilised community was either * eaten up ' — to use the expres- 
sive Zulu phrase — or was once more welded into unity under 
pressure of external warfare. 

> RomMi virtuM Celt, Sikh «0f9tM Ai^han,— ^wayB a repttitUm of the wa» 
•tory. • 
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Biding along the Punjab frontier, and over the plains of 
the North West Provinces, through the ruins of ancient 
Delhi, and on to Agra and Gwalior, one can trace this action, 
and reaction, over and over again in small and great com- 
munities. The whole culminates in the final downfall of all 
Native Empire under pressure of the British Invasion. This 
sequence of events has been similar all over the globe. 
Modified slightly, but unessentially, by local conditions, e.g* 
sea instead of land frontiers, it has shown everywhere the 
same phenomenon of 'polarity,' individualism degenerating 
into licence and corruption when not held in check by the 
stem lesson of war. This is the lesson which teaches the 
noblest of all virtues to the whole nation, the duty of indi- 
vidual self-sacrifice for the good of the community, which is 
* collectivism ' in its highest form. 

* Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend,' and we know by the example of Christ 
in how wide a sense he understood the word * friend.' 

When 'envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ' 
shall have ceased among nations and individuals, then, and 
then only, ' shall wars cease in all the world.' This was the 
thought present in von Moltke's mind when he wrote : ' The 
idea of universal Peace is but a dream, and not even a beauti- 
ful dream ' ; for he understood how hopeless was the expec- 
tetion that human nature could be perfected (without War) 
into archangelic content and altruism. He knew also how 
little men can resist the selfish and corroding influences of 
prolonged Peace. 

War must be accepted as a phenomenon in the life of a 
nation strictly analogous to disease in that of an individual, 
an incident in the ' struggle for national existence.' It must 
be endured as nobly as may be when it comes, but it must be 
guarded against by every rational exercise of our intellectual 
powers, and the development of all possible means of defence. 
It must be remembered that, just as a sharp attack of illness, 
sneeessfully passed through, often renders a man stronger than 
before, by reason of the elimination of certain evil humours 
from the body, which were sapping his constitution, so War 
clears away tiie foulness of the body national and politic, and 
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its renewed life is thereafter stronger in {Mioportion as the 
ordeal has been drastic. 

In the geological record of evolution we can trace the 
gradaal elimination of purely defensive adaptations of the 
body 9 such as the carapace of the turtle family, the scaly 
skins of the saurians, etc., and the survival of those species 
in which mobility, and the power of combined action in packs, 
have proved successful in displacing the gigantic, slow-moving 
quadrupeds of the past. In a similar way will rapidity of 
action and intelligence tell in the struggle for survival be- 
tween the human races. In the animal world the types which 
survive are those in which the happiest balance has been 
struck between activity, intelligence, and endurance, and in 
which teeth, claws, limbs, and muscles are equally well 
adapted for attack, defence, or sustenance. The whole animal, 
or pack, is most likely to survive when all these faculties are 
at their best, as a consequence of sound food and healthy exer- 
cise of all its, or their, several functions. In like manner that 
nation will best encounter the risks and dangers of War in 
which the means of attack, defence, and the procuration of 
sustenance, stand in proper proportion one to the other, and 
are more or less interchangeable (not specialised) in their 
functions. 

The history of the continent of Europe during the past 
eight centuries illustrates this tendency in a very marked 
degree. Until the downfall of the great feudal chiefs, the 
houses or clans which could both cultivate their lands and 
plunder their neighbours ' ate up ' those who could fight but 
not cultivate, or cultivate but not fight. The former were 
driven into the mountains, and the latter placed themselves 
under the protection of the most powerful of the barons. By 
this process of accretion the great dynasties of the Continent, 
and of England, arose. 

Then came the period of Dynastic Wars, and that State 
was most successful (other things being equal) in which the 
fighting elements of the community, for the time being highly 
specialised, bore due relation to the amount of food produced 
by the country. The nation which endeavoured to keep on 
foot a force disproportionate to its source of supply ultimately 
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BQCCiimbed to the consequencea of a disorganised treasury. 
Problems of food-supply, not of tactics or strategy, have been 
the final conditioning factors in the fate of nations. 

The attempts at specialisation of the fighting functions 
had virtually broken down all over the Continent of Europe 
on the eve of the French Revolution. No state could support 
armies numerically adequate for the defence of its frontiers 
within the limits conditioned by the nature and extent of its 
food-growing resources. Prussia, which for a time had main- 
tained proportionately the largest standing Army, had frankly 
abandoned the attempt; two-thirds of her effectives being 
furloughed indefinitely, to be called up for a month's training 
only every year.^ In France, this experiment was impossible 
owing to the seething ferment of disaffection, due to over- 
taxation throughout the kingdom. In Germany proper, the 
Beichsarmee existed only on paper, and in Austria and 
Italy afffidrs were much the same. Still, in all cases, the 
Anny remained a specialised caste, absolutely divorced from 
the civil population, with which it had no sympathy what- 
ever. 

The current civilian sentiment throughout Europe towards 
the dose of the eighteenth century held the soldier as a use- 
less unproductive drone, equally offensive, whatever the colour 
of the uniform he wore. The cost of his maintenance was 
regarded as a heavy burden on the honest citizen, which, 
since it could not be cured, must be endured more or less 
sullenly. This sentiment had arisen, curiously, out of the 
very measures which monarchs had taken everywhere in 
order to render the burden of armies as bearable as possible 
to their people. 

The experience of the Thirty Years' War proved, if proof 
were necessary, that in the existing conditions of communi- 
cations, warlike operations, offensive or defensive, could not 
be maintained in a desolate country. Hence, throughout the 
century, every effort had been made (even whilst War was in 
progress) to encourage the cultivators to stay on their land 

' See Max J&hnt, OeMchichte der Kriegstvissenschaften, also Bostbach 
tk Jtma (Ton der Oolts), UrkvmdHch§ Forschungen gur QeschUshte d$s 
PrmigMMunlUtrH , Berlin, 190i-7. 
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and provide for the commisBariat requirements of the Army.^ 
This was necessary, because the further a force penetrated 
from its own frontiers the more difficult became the problem 
of feeding it. The invaders often (indeed generally) treated 
the inhabitants better than their own soldiers, for on these 
latter usually fell the disagreeable task of driving off the 
cattle and destroying all available supplies. The soldiers 
thus came to be looked on as oppressors of the citizens, not as 
their defenders. It is easy to see that it is to this perverted 
sense of the whole nature of War that the astounding alacrity 
of civilians of the lower classes throughout Western Europe 
to welcome tlfte French invaders (not by any means the least 
important cause of Gallic successes) was primarily due. We, 
in England, are not even yet entirely free from this cant. 

The French Bevolution, however, effected an entire trans- 
formation. France, threatened by all the standing armies of 
Europe, saw that the days of specialisation were past, and she 
gave us the first modem illustration of a ' Nation in Arms.* 
Numbers and brute force now confronted the specialised 
organs of defence, and the latter failed because, the condition 
of environment having changed, they had largely atrophied 
from disuse, and could no longer adapt themselves to their 
altered conditions. A very short period of French exactions 
and cruelty sufficed to teach all civilians their forgotten duties 
as integral units of the body politic. Within less than twenty 
years' time France found herself confronted by, not one, but 
many ' Nations in Arms,' for all Europe, except England, had 
had to accept the principle of compulsory service. It was not 
universal — hence all subsequent trouble. 

In the period of the Seven Years' War armies lived by 
their magazines, and every possible effort was made to spare 
the civilian element as much as was practicable. The fate of 
nations was decided in encounters between picked champions 
of the contending countries, whose numbers were small in 
proportion to the whole population. The entire tendency of 
the tactics of the time was to economise, to the utmost extent 
which the conditions of armament permitted, the sacrifice of 
life which armed collision invariably involves. Battles were 

■ Qeitt u, 8toff im Modemen Krieg, by C. von B. K. Yieoiia. 
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like daels between two ekilled fencers, ultimately decided by 
a single thrust. 

In the last years of the Napoleonic epoch the fighting was 
mere bludgeon work — a gradual attrition of the two armies, 
one against the other, and the balance in hand next morning 
generally determined the final result. Weight of numbers, 
accumulated by forced marches, in which more men fell than 
on the battlefields, bore down the opposition of the trained 
BpeciaUsts. These numbers could only be supplied under 
conditions that rendered their conversion into drilled soldiers ^ 
(as the term had been previously understood) an absolute 
impossibility. This becomes evident when we remember 
that the proportion of the population required could only be 
spared for a very short time from productive employment. 

Sociologically considered, the interest of the Consulate 
and Empire centres in the evolution of the sentiment of 
patriotism and nationality. Previously the patriotism of the 
great masses of European populations had been bounded 
strictly by the limit of every man's visible horizon, from the 
summit of his own village steeple. He would defend his own 
hearthstone, and combine for this purpose with his neigh- 
bours, sometimes, but not always. But the need of wider 
combination, the fact that the best defence was to concentrate 
all efforts on the destruction of the foe beyond the frontier 
line, was altogether too much for his powers of compre- 
hension. Indeed, in the absence of a properly organised 
police for the protection of life and property, and of that 
practical Christianity which cares for the sick and necessitous, 
he could not afford to take a wider view. In his absence, 
who would care for wife and family? He dare not leave 
them to the mercy of the tax-gatherer, or of his feudal lords. 
All over the continent of Europe these latter had forgotten 
that, if property has its rights, it has also its solemn duties 
and responsibilities. 

Whatever its faults may have been, the Revolution at least 
removed this restraint, and developed the instinct of co-opera- 

* 1% took two yeftra and oost about 1002. Bterling to train a soldier fit to 
•laiid in the lanka in Frederick the Great's time. Napoleon's men often had 
than two months' training, and that of a most inferior description. 
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idon between man and man, family and family, as perhaps no 
other less drastic method could have done. In the terrible and 
widespread sofifering it evoked, people turned to one another, 
in their mutual distress, and frankly accepted the obligations 
of a common humanity. Danton, Marat, and Robespierre 
have much to answer f(»:, certainly, but they gave practical 
Christianity all over Europe the chance it most sorely 
needed. Who that has familiarised himself with the social 
conditions of the peasantry and the lower classes of the 
townspeople during the twenty years preceding the Bevolu- 
tion, will maintain that Europe was not in need of such a 
lesson ? 

Though the gate towards such great reforms was thus at 
last thrown open to the world, the nations came in grudgingly. 
Only Prussia, which had suffered most severely, saw the fulness 
of the promise and seized it with a unanimity of national 
effort that in Europe has never been surpassed. The State 
swept feudalism aside, educated the people, and, in return, 
exacted from every able-bodied man three years of his life 
in military service, absolutely without regard to caste dis- 
tinctions. Though all the other nations, except Bussia, did 
something to weaken the burdens of feudalism, they omitted 
universal education, and, by a system of paid substitutes for 
military service, they perpetuated the divorce between the 
civilian and the soldier throughout their countries. 

The essential point in the Prussian reform lay in this, 
that henceforth no man in that kingdom could afford to 
remain idle. Other countries also drove the bulk of their 
aristocracy into the commissioned ranks, but once they had 
them there they could not make them work. In Prussia, 
because intelligent men of all classes served in the ranks 
side by side, the officer dare not neglect his work, on pain of 
being judged by his equals in society, and of being made to 
suffer for his ignorance, or want of tact, or temper. If the 
young Graf von Z., serving as a private, found that his 
Lieutenant was an ignorant, bad-tempered bully, the fact was 
pretty sure to get about. If, again, the officer tried to curry 
favour with his social equals or superiors at the expense of 
his comrades, equally the knowledge spread abroad, and in 
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both cases his fatare was oertain to suffer materially. I do 
not suggest that life in the Prussian Army has at any time 
been ideal, but I do assert, from personal knowledge, that 
relatively to their respective stages of civilisation, the treat- 
ment of the Prussian soldier, since 1816, has at all times 
been fairer and more humane than in any other Army. The 
faci is proved by the very high standard of discipline main- 
tained, together with the extraordinary absence of military 
crime, which has so long distinguished it ^ 

The Austrians, the minor German States, and France, 
all missed the essential point of this Prussian reform. 
They all omitted to educate their people ; they retained their 
men seven years with the colours as against the three years 
of the Prussian Army, thus making them lose touch with civil 
life too completely. Again, by encouraging the system of 
paid substitutes, tiiey removed from their officers the best 
incentive to excel in their work (as instructors of the men 
they were one day to lead in battle) that the wit of man 
has hitherto succeeded in devising. The world has been 
sufficiently familiarised with the consequences of this fatal 
mistake by the disasters of Sadowa, of Gravelotte, and of 
Sedan. It was not to superior armament that the Prussians 
owed their victories in the two last-named fights. The 
advantage in this respect lay with the French entirely. It 
was the Prussian soldier's devotion to ' duty for duty's sake ' 
which won the day, and found its highest expression in 
their battle cry : ' Mit Gott fur Konig und Vaterland.' In 
practice, this devotion sent the troops into the field well 
found in all essentials, each man knowing his duty to his 
comrades, and striving loyally to fulfil it to the utmost, at all 
risks to himself. 

The war of 1870 was scarcely over before Germany, her 
unity and her frontiers secured, broke out on a path of pheno- 
menal commercial expansion, which increased enormously 
the standard of comfort throughout her dominions. The 
end of this is not yet, but the germ of it is to be found 
in Schamhorst's original draft of her Military Reform in 
1808. This was confessedly an expedient to meet a special 

* See infra Chapter IL 
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emergency, the incidence of which, on modern indostrial 
evolation, it was at the time impossible to forecast. 

After Waterloo the need of the moment in Germany had 
been to re-establish commercial credit, and rescae the popula- 
tion from impending starvation. Of how imminent this danger 
really was, we in England have very little conception. 

The Army met the emergency precisely on the lines of 
our Indian Famine Belief funds. The ranks absorbed a cer- 
tain portion of the male population, while their needs, in the 
shape of uniforms, boots, equipment, etc., gave employment to 
thousands. Food for the men and forage for some 80,000 
horses kept acres under profitable cultivation, and the 
Government contracts, which all this involved, steadied the 
markets, and prevented reckless speculation. 

It is true that heavy taxation was the consequence, but 
the money gained was circulated throughout the country, and 
found profitable employment for hundreds of thousands who 
otherwise must have starved. The wealth of the country 
at all times centred in her agriculture, but it is little good 
ploughing and planting the fields if no one has either money 
or credit to buy their produce from the farmers. It is only 
necessary to strike off the acres kept specially to feed the 
cavalry horses to realise how the landowners would have been 
hit, and how terribly the process of accumulation would have 
been hampered by tiiis action. But accumulation there must 
be before modem industry becomes possible. 

Money taken for taxation must come out of some one's 
pocket ultimately, and be met by increment from somewhere. 
In this case there was only a certain very moderate amount 
of bullion in circulation, and the increment came from the 
rise in value of the agricultural property, consequent on the 
certain market its products found. The same coins went 
round and round in the mill, but with increase in national 
and individual credit they did a larger share of work. In 
1816 it would have been difficult to raise money on land at 
10 per cent. Fifty years later any amount could be had at 
5 per cent.^ 

' For a detailed investigation of this aspect of the question see ' Voldntary 
V, Compulsory Service,* by the Author. Published by Mr. Stanford, 1897. 
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According to the eighteenth century canons of political 
economy, the three years of a man^s life spent with the 
colours would be classed as a waste of human labour. But 
this view took no account of the changed conditions of barrack 
life which the new Army system was about to introduce. It 
is only, indeed, within the last ten years that it has begun to 
dawn upon us, here in England, that military training under 
hygienic conditions (always above the average of those under 
which the recruit has hitherto existed) adds more years of 
usefulness to a man's life at the other end than it takes off 
from the beginning. Neither was it, nor could it be, foreseen, 
when Adam Smith and his followers first arose, that the sense 
of duty (the essence of a man's whole teaching in the ranks) 
would presently become the very comer-stone of modem 
industrial eflSciency. 

That this is the case an example from our every-day rail- 
way work will suffice to show. As the traveller is whirled 
towards London in a flying express, his life is dependent, at 
least twenty times in every second, on the sense of duty 
ftxisting in every one of the countless railway servants who 
are responsible for every bolt and key along the permanent 
way, for every signal by the roadside, and for every lever and 
rivet of the locomotive. The men are grouped in gangs ; over 
every gang is a foreman ; over the foremen come the locomotive, 
permanent way, and station superintendents, etc., up to the 
responsible general manager of the whole system. Theoreti- 
cally the chain is perfect, but in practice those who know 
most of the matter are only too well aware of its many weak- 
nesaee. These are due to the fallibility of the human machine ; 
for, however carefully each man's duty may be laid down on 
paper, emergencies will arise which can only be met by intel- 
ligence on the spot This intelligence cannot be relied upon 
to work at all unless each man is animated by a living sense 
of the duty he owes to his fellow men, and is ready to sacrifice 
himself in its discharge if an emergency arises.^ 

The same holds good of all industrial undertakings, and 

* The gnat Bailway strike in Italy in 1908 is a solBciently striking example. 
Each Boaa undertook to obey the letter of his duties only, and the whole system 
at ooee brake domi. 
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in inroportion to their magnitade» the strain on the sense of 
^ duty for duty's sake ' on each individual ^eaxes ever greater. 
In small businesses the personality of the head of the firm, 
the promptitude with which grievances can be heard and 
redressed, and misunderstandings avoided by direct interfer- 
ence, all help to induce the workman to put out his best 
efforts. But when the numbers employed swell to the magni- 
tude of considerable armies the sources of friction are multi- 
plied in a corresponding degree (almost in geometric progres- 
sion), and the workmen, in the interests of their whole class, 
need the habit of patient self-control and ready obedience to 
authority that Army service so excellently teaches. 

It must be noted, too, as very essential to the argument, 
that neither in modern industry nor in modem armies does 
blind obedience alone suffice. The day of the * military auto- 
mata ' passed away for ever out of European armies as the 
sun went down on the field of Jena. The new system of 
tactics, which everywhere resulted from the seed sown by the 
French Revolution, exacted from the soldier identically the 
same qualities of intelligent adaptability which form the key- 
stone of commercial success. 

This is another instance of the polarity inherent in all 
problems of warfare, and one which has never attracted the 
attention from civilians that it deserves. Chiefly, no doubt, 
this arises because the Army itself has been riven into two 
parties on the study of the problem which, from its exceeding 
difficulty, defies exact solution. But it must be clear to even 
the superficial reader that, just as emergencies may arise in 
industrial operations — railway work, for example — which no 
written instructions could foresee, and in which a man must 
unhesitatingly act on his own initiative, so, in every battle, 
situations must occur in which the soldier, too, must adapt 
himself to formidable contingencies, and act on his own 
responsibility. For the last century, more or less according 
to whichever party in the Army was in the ascendant, this 
education of the intelligence of the individual soldier in the 
ranks has been everywhere the aim and object of the * School 
of the Light Infantry Soldier.' 

Thus it happened that, when the victories of 1866 and 
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1870 finally removed all reasonable fear of invasion, Germany 
presented an almost oneqaalled field for industrial investors, 
good secnrity, and an abundance of willing, intelligent, and 
disciplined labour. And all this was the natural consequence 
of her weU-designed military machinery. Her progress since 
then has been phenomenal, and to-day she stands the example 
of the most firmly knit nation, certainly of the continent, 
perhaps in all the world. But that the future alone can 
decide. 

We in the British Isles, thanks to our acquired position 
as Ifistrees of the Seas, arrived at a similar stage of national 
solidarity at an earlier date, and by less drastic suffering, for 
we have been spared so far the horrors of invasion. The 
net result of the past hundred and fifty years of warfare 
throughout Europe has been to break down everywhere the 
barriers of purely local and provincial sentiment, and to sub- 
stitute for this narrow creed certain well-defined national 
groape, held together, each within its own frontier, by the 
conception of a common nationality and a common patriotism. 
Sdeoce has contributed enormously to forge the links which 
make this improved sentiment possible ; but eventually it is 
War and conquest which alone caused this evolution of indus- 
trial science. 

By War we won our over-sea markets, and consequently a 
demand for our manufactures. War brought the gold into 
the country needed to develop them; finally, our security 
from invasion enabled us to pursue the paths of invention in 
Peace. France may reasonably lay claim to scientific pre- 
eminence during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
but of what avail was her fame in this respect during the 
sodal upheaval of the Great Revolution ? 

It is the custom at the present moment to represent 
Science as the handmaiden of Peace, and to speak of her 
bspefieent influence. The simile is unfortunate, to say the 
least of it. 'Handmaidens' have been the origin of strife 
from the earliest times, and in the present case seem likely 
to cootinne the process. I 

It is Science, and Science alone, that supplies the power ' 
now daily driving us towards a cycle of Wars. Without its 
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application the sentiment of nationality could not manifest 
itself. Bat for its inventions, which have created artificial 
wants, the trade-hunger of the nations, now impelling us 
towards armed collision, would never have been awakened. 
We are all fe^miliar with the conception of the State as a 
living organism, with its nerves, nerve-centres, veins, and 
arteries. The telegraphs and cables are the nerves ; the con- 
gested great cities the ganglia ; the Railways and Steamship 
Lines the arteries ; what the blood is to the animal frame, 
trade is to the social organism ; and gold may represent its 
corpuscles. Following up this analogy, we see the great 
nations everywhere busily thrusting out their claws, now 
to Manchuria, again to Persia, CSochin China, Africa, South 
America ; and wherever these claws pierce and set up inflam- 
mation (that of rivalry), the phagocyctes, so to speak, rush in, 
or are held ready to repel the invasion. 

A century ago, continental over-sea colonists travelled at 
their own risks. Their number was so insignificant, and 
their operations so restricted, that individual successes or 
failures passed unnoticed in the mother countries, all of 
which were in those days self-supporting. Now, with the 
growth of their population, and the rise in the standard of 
material comfort, together with the general reduction in dis- 
tance as measured by time, there is not a single nation in 
Europe that does not believe itself more or less interested in 
ocean-borne commerce, or which is not endeavouring to com- 
pete with the existing holders of the market. 

Formerly their citizens were satisfied if the Government 
maintained order and law within their own dominions suf- 
ficiently to allow them to pursue their business in peace. 
Now they clamour for protection in every quarter of the 
globe, and demand the interference of diplomacy to collect 
ordinary civil debts. (As in the last 'crusade' of France 
against the Sultan, for instance.)^ So keenly alive are they 
becoming to the advantages of their foreign trade that, almost 
without exception, they consent to taxation, in order to benefit 
their firms of ocean-carriers, and the tendency everywhere 
points towards the nationalisation of external trade. 

* Threat to send a fleet to enlbroe pAjmeDt of a oontraetor'a debt in 1900. 
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How this evolation may endiemger the maintenance of 
Peace has been demonstrated only recently by the incident 
of the ' Bondearath/ ^ in which, in the exercise of oar acknow- 
ledged rights as belligerents, we were compelled to stop and 
search a German merchant steamer. A small matter, indeed, 
compared with the seizore of British ships in French ports 
by the Germans in 1870, but amply sufficient to have pre- 
cipitated a War between the two nations had the Germans 
possessed a Fleet strong enough to cope with the British 
Navy. Had such been the case, I fancy Count von Biilow 
would have found himself face to face wi<^ one of those out- 
bursts of popular indignation with which, as he told the 
Beichstag in 1898, modem statesmen are quite unable to 
contend. He would probably have yielded without resistance 
to its pressure, with what results the event alone could have 
decided. 

Of similar incidents between ourselves, France, Bussia, 
the United States, in Siam, West Africa, Madagascar, Egypt, 
Morocco, China, and Venezuela, there have been quite enough 
and to spare during the last ten years, and the tendency is 
for these causes of friction to multiply rather than to diminish. 
Sooner or later this friction will clog the diplomatic machi- 
nery, and War will follow with the usual result, that the 
stronger will eat up the weaker. A slumber of exhaustion 
will ensue; then the same forces will bring about renewed 
disturbances of equilibrium, and the cycle will be repeated 
until, perhaps, one race alone dominates the world. Shall 
we then be any nearer to the Ideal of Peace we are all pro- 
fessedly striving after? I confess I doubt it. All history 
shows us that once the external pressure of threatening danger 
is removed, individualism having again full play, the struggle 
for existence within the race itself will have fuller scope. Here 
the internal condition of the United States, with the growing 
misery of the weaker, and the automatic increase of wealth 
amongst the stronger, gives us an indication of what we have 
to expect 

Bemove the barriers to internal friction which prevail 
everywhere in Europe in the shape of Armies, and the same 

I Dniog the Boer War, 1S99. 
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result wottld reappear. The * fittest' would BurviYe, the 
weaker go to the wall. Bat the * fittest' at the present 
moment are not the men who give up their lives and renounce 
all luxury for the privilege of finding a scddier's death on the 
battlefield, or who do their work in the hospitals, in the 
churches, and everywhere where human misery is to be 
alleviated or removed. No! In the present day, the so- 
called 'fittest' to adapt themselves to the conditions of 
our present environment are a very different class; and, 
unless, as I believe. War is the divinely appointed means by 
which the environment may be readjusted until ethically 
* fittest ' and * best ' become 8ynon3^ous, the outlook for the 
human race is too pitiable for words. 

'Peace on earth — goodwill towards men.' That is our 
ideal. May it not be that peace is promised us as a condition 
of goodwill, and is only attainable when, through community 
of suffering nobly borne, goodwill towards men shall univer- 
sally prevail ? 

It is a curious fact to note, that though the main object 
of all great commanders, and of all disciplined Armies, has 
been to preserve as far as possible the enemy's vfomesn and 
children from suffering— until at length their care and pre- 
servation have actually hampered the operations in the field — 
the inexorable pressure of evolution has rendered it certain 
that in the future they will suffer the most. 

Whilst improvement in weapons has everywhere led to an 
enormous reduction in the actual slaughter in the field, and 
must continue to do so in the future, for reasons well known 
to every military thinker, it is the women who, deprived of 
their bread-winners, really suffer most severely from the pro- 
longation of the decision. And this protraction of the decision 
is due to the nature of modem armaments and the prevalence 
of mistaken notions of humanity. In the case. of a great 
War between Great Britain and a continental Power (which 
must of necessity send up the price of bread at least four- 
fold), it will not be the able-bodied manhood of the country 
who will feel the pinch. Food, clothing, and a roof over 
their heads, will be available for all who will enrol themselves 
on the side of law and order in the ranks of the Army. But 
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what of the women and children when there are no ' Absent- 
minded Beggar ' funds to draw upon, and no rich ratepayers 
to contribute to them even should' they exist? 

I am no cynic, still less a misogynist, but there is no 
cloeing eyes to the fact that social ambition, which is the 
driving-power compelling men to work (as we see it in the 
United States especially), long after their own desires are 
satisfied, is essentially a woman's weakness which the wheels 
of God are now in motion to crush, and which we, with all 
our efforts, are proving powerless to check. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER n 

THB FOUNDATIONS OF HOMB DBFBNOB 

If then * War ' is merely another phase of the * straggle for 
the survival of the fittest/ we may expect to find the analogy 
still farther persisting in the history of its evolation. It 
follows, therefore, that if throoghoat its record we meet with 
the same laws perpetually recurring, the inference is reason- 
able that by pursuing them in the future we shall consciously 
develop an ideal, within the limits imposed by our sur- 
roundings, towards the attainment of an organisation best 
suited to our needs. 

This slow modification of growth in accordance with the 
law of survival is exactly what we do find in Military History, 
when it is subjected to scientific analysis. As in the natural 
world we see the heavy slow-moving organisms everywhere 
giving way before mobility and intelligence, so in the records 
of the warfare of the past we find stationary defences, i.e. forti- 
fications, armour and brute strength, disappearing gradually 
before mobility and intentional combination. Nowadays, 
fortifications in Western Europe have become almost things 
of the past, and rapidity of movement, as in the recent South 
African War, constitutes the primary condition of success.^ 

As in the animal world the exact adjustment of the several 
qualities varies with the topographical surroundings and 
similar factors, so in War the climate, theatre of operations, 
and so forth, mark the local limit of useful variation. Never- 
theless throughout all three the principle remains the same — 
that higher mobility enables Armies to cover wider areas from 
whence they can draw more or better sustenance, while the 
wider area and the greater capacity for exertion (the conse- 

* See diagram V., fig. 8, and note in Appendix. 
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qnenee of good food conditions) give intelligence scope for 
more effective combinations. 

In the lower forms of life, the nervous and arterial 
systems are undeveloped and vitality is not centred. Tou 
can cut a worm into pieces and they will grow together again, 
but in the higher forms — where vitality is centred in the heart, 
brain, and main arteries-injury to either of the former can 
paralyse the whole. Thus a severed artery may mean death 
by loss of blood. Again analogy holds good, — nations in 
their earliest stages might be dispersed but could not be 
destroyed, but modern civilisations may be bled to death by 
interrupted communications or paralysed by a blow at the 
combined heart and brain, the Capital from which is con- 
trolled the action of their complete machinery. 

In the lower forms, again, the organs of attack and defence 
are specialised and do not contribute directly to the acquisition 
of the means of subsistence ; in the highest of the solitary 
hunters, the lion or tiger, every organ is equally adapted both 
to fighting and securing food, while they always attack, and 
never stand on the p€Uisive defensive. 

Nations have hardly reached this highest form as yet, but 
the tendency towards movement in this direction is strongly 
pronounced. Only a couple of centuries ago, the land Armies 
were most highly specialised for fighting while they were use- 
less as food producers ; ^ now they are far less specialised 
owing to shorter service, and only the minimum number, 
necessary to train adequately the whole able-bodied popula- 
tion, is temporarily withdrawn from productive labour. 
These return later on, better fitted by such training and a 
life spent under relatively good hygienic conditions, to under- 
take the common task. Now between Nations of equal 
population, the highest point of evolution would be reached by 
the one which could pass instantaneously from Peace to a 
War footing. If this were the case it could hurl itself, with 
the full energy of every unit which goes to constitute the mass, 
upon its rival, precisely as in the cat tribe, the individual 
passes in a moment from its stealthy hunting approach to its 
full fighting activity. 

> rt(i0 Chapter L pp. 6 and 7. 
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Prussia is a striking instanoe in point. One handred and 
fifty years ago its Army was the most highly specialised in 
existence. Step by step it evolved one the least specialised 
compatible with efficiency, and in 1866 and 1870 defeated 
Nations of greater resources and more specialised Armies by 
the rapidity of its onslaught. 

There is another point of curious resemblance to note. 
When an animal fights it does so with the whole energy 
of every muscle and nerve in its body. For the time being it 
is compelled to exist on its previously acquired stock of vital 
capital — it has no organs or feelers capable of adding fresh 
sustenance whilst the struggle rages, and ultimately between 
fairly matched antagonists, condition, i.e. previous diet, tells. 

As Nations approach nearer and nearer to this type the 
same phenomenon makes its appearance. In theory at least, 
the moment the order to mobilise flashes round the country, 
every able-bodied man from 17 to 46 years of age becomes 
liable for military service, and should forthwith leave the 
workshops and offices of civil life and step into his appointed 
place in the fighting organisation-- ^At^s arresting all trade 
within the country. In practice things are not yet pushed 
to such extremes. Boughly one-half of the male population 
takes up arms, leaving the remainder to carry on the daily 
work of the Nation. But it is important to realise that the 
half which remains contains all the poorest elements of th^ 
community. These consist of men originally rejected by the 
Army on the score of physical inefficiency, and they are 
rendered relatively all the less useful for industrial purposes 
for want of the two years of physical and moral training 
which the selected have enjoyed. And these — the selected — 
have to leave their work all standing, whatever responsible 
positions they may be holding; it is evident that the task 
of fitting new men of lower quality into their places must 
enormously derange all industrial occupations. 

The longer the stress the worse the confusion, and an 
initial disaster, by shaking the national credit, may push the 
evil to complete stagnation. Hence every nerve must be 
strained to end tlie campaign at a blow. Hence also all 
the strategy and tactics of the contending forces must be 
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ewotfei in aeoordance with the supreme necessity of the 
moment, viz. victory at any cost, so that civU occupations 
may suffer the least possible interruption in time. If not, 
it will happen that even though there may be m€NQey enough 
in the country to buy, there will presently be nothing to sell, 
and the Nation wiU becxxme as dependent on foreign imports 
for the neeessaries of life as would be a blockaded city. 

This is what has happened to every Continental nation in 
time of pnrionged War. But in the present state of highly 
developed commercial relations, the condition that resulted 
all over Europe at the beginning of the last century, after 
several years of fighting, may well be reached nowadays in 
as many weeks. No Continental nation, therefore, can 
afford to relax its efforts towards immediate readiness. 
Now, almost in precise proportion to the thoroughness of its 
organisation, is its greater gain in time of Peace, i.e, the 
more productive does the capital sunk in its military prepara- 
tions become. 

For the moment I must beg the reader to accept this 
preposition as true of any two or more Nations facing each 
other under practically identical conditions across a land 
frontier. But the situation is materiaUy altered when a 
strip of water, large enough to require ships for its passage, 
intervenes between the would-be combatants. Then the 
idea of the irresistible onrush of masses must be abandoned, 
and other steps must be taken to surmount this difficulty. 

It follows, therefore, that a Nation surrounded on all sides 
by the sea is placed in a position of great advantage. For, 
though to end a War once begun, she too must strain every 
nerve and muscle towards this purpose, the transition from 
a Peace to a War footing need not be so abrupt, and, 
consequently, need not be so injurious to her commercial 
interests. 

The details of this organisation must, of course, depend 
on the width of the channel which separates the antagonists, 
and tiieir relative maritime resources ; but, since there is but 
one island, or group of islands, in which we are interested, 
we can pass at once to the concrete case. 
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When Lord Palmerston declared that * steam has bridged 
the Channel/ he indulged in an exaggeration whioh has 
incalculably augmented the difficulties of our position. On 
the one hand the phrase frightened the timid, on the other it 
went so ludicrously beyond what the facts justified, that for 
years it has split the Nation into two rival camps, whose 
differences of opinion even now are far from being adjusted, 
and between which two stools (to alter the simile) the British 
nation has several times been perilously near coming to the 
ground. 

What steam and the tel^[raph really have done has been 
to shorten very materially the distance between our island 
and the mainland, as measured in time^ and ii is from that 
proposition as a basis, that our fighting organisation should 
have been built up. 

The sea is no longer quite the insurmountable barrier 
our forefathers found it. It is no longer necessary for our 
enemies to betray their designs by the accumulation of white- 
tented cities in full view of our watchers, or to crowd their 
ports and rivers months beforehand with thousands of flat- 
bottomed transports.^ Not a man now need stir from his 
barrack square till some twelve hours before the critical 
moment. Railways, steam, and the telegraph will ensure 
that all troops and their requisite transport will find each 
other at the allotted places for embarkation. Then, given 
six to eight hours' law, and in reasonable weather, upwards 
of 160,000 men can easily be thrown upon our shores. Now 
it must be evident that it does not pass the wit of man to 
devise some method by means of which these six to eight 
hours can be assured as free of interruption from our Fleet 
for the invader. Finally, it must be remembered, that 
modern War reckons on * surprise' as the greatest of all 
moral factors, and it will stop at nothing to secure it. 

I am well aware of all the stock arguments on our side 
against such surprise invasions. I am fully convinced that, 
if our possible enemies could see the matter from our point of 
view, with full knowledge, not merely of our paper arrange- 

* See Desbridres* ProjeU it Tentatwes de Dibarquement aux lUs 
Britanniquea, Paris, 1901. 
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ments to meet them (which knowledge they donbUess 
poseess), but of the spirit with which they will be put into 
execution, our danger would be very small indeed. But I 
also know — and it is a formidable But — from direct observa- 
tion, and from much intercourse with foreign Staff Officers 
who now hold responsible positions, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for men trained in their school of thought to transfer 
themselves to our point of view. History, if it teaches any- 
thing, teaches that it is precisely from this, and similar 
incongruity of opinion, that wars have most frequently 
resulted, for how often in the past would not Peace have been 
maintained had Nations realised beforehand the hopelessness 
of their cause ? Would France have gone to War in 1870, 
had she been able to foresee the future ? Would the Trans- 
vaal have fought us in 1899, had Eruger possessed the gift 
of prqphecy ? 

This particular point is so important for us to realise, 
that I venture to present the foreign view at considerable 
length. I only premise that the arguments I advance have 
been quoted to me by men who have studied Military History 
with a thoroughness and a grasp of principle as much above 
our Staff College standard as the views of the Tubingen 
school of Divinity are above those of the ordinary itinerant 
street preacher. 

Primarily they lay down that the passage of a river or 
arm of the sea depends essentially on the possibility of sur- 
prise. The greater the width the greater the facilities for 
surprise, for it is obviously easier to concentrate troops in 
Atlantic liners on an unforeseen spot than in ordinary row 
boats on a river. Again, the wider the river the greater the 
chances of a secret concentration, and whereas in a river 
darkness, or fog only, can hide the destination of a flotilla — 
out of sight of land a fleet can go where it pleases. Then, if 
invasion is resisted, the guns of the escorting ships can pre- 
pare the way for the landing of troops with a fire out of all 
proportion, greater than ordinary field pieces could possibly 
develop. Further, our possible Continental opponents point, 
in support of their position, to the uniform success which has 
attended our own operations in the past. 
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Oar reply is thai, our eomtuand of the eea alone coudi- 
tioned these attempts.' Their answer is that safety of com- 
munications and security of retreat, though both excellent in 
themselves, must be considered in relation to the magnitude 
of the stakes at issue. Also that though a broken bridge 
may isolate an Army as effectively as an ocean — neither 
Napoleon, nor even many merely average commanders, have 
in practice hesitated to incur such risk if the game was worth 
the candle. The dilScultiea of the passage of the Rhine by 
Jourdan in 1794 at Neuwied, when the Austrians held all the 
craft on the right bank of the river, were far more serious 
than those entailed by a short sea passage nowadaya, but the 
attempt proved successful nevertheless. The risks Napoleon 
ran in 1809 when the Austrians broke the bridges behind 
him at the island of Lobau, did not deter him from fighting, 
and ending th'! campaign, on the field of Wagram. In later 
years the Prussians crossed the .Msen-sund in boats, notwith- 
standing the risk of the return of the Danish fleet which held 
the seas. In 1877 the Russians crossed the Danube though 
Turkish ironclads were still in the river. Finally, Napoleon's 
whole plan of attack against England in 1805 was ttaaed on 
(he determination to sacrifice hia communications, and let the 
result depend on the consequences of the capture of London. 

Moreover, the direct defence^. c. victorious resistance to 
a surprise attack on the beach itself— of a long river or coast 
line is impossible. The utmoet that can be done is to station 
reserves in rear of it in positions whence they can be rapidly 
concentrated to give decisive battle. And the longer the line 
the further inland must the place of cancentratio?i beplaced. 

The stations of the British troops being well known to the 
invader beforehand, it is a simple calculation of time and 
space for him to show that it is impossible to concentrate 
them in time between London and the south-east coast to 
oppose to him a sufficient resistance. For tht thirty -six 
hours needed to traverse the distance from Hastings to the 
suburbs, the invader believes that he can live on the contents 
of his knapsacks. 

Imericau coasl, in Prsnco. the Penin^uU. E^jpl, 
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Once in London, it is certain that men with arros in their 
hands need not starve. The Britiaii Fleet n&n come back when 
it pleases. Either the Government tumbles to pieces (as the 
invader expects that it will) or he will kill, bui'n and destroy 
until the country finds it convenient to accept his conditions. 
Htuaanity has no place in War, for Imman suffering is not 
collective, but individual. 

If Napoleon could so fur fail to enter into the spirit of our 
race as to believe that the occupation of our Capital would 
bring with it national surrender, is it to be wondered at if 
hundreds of men infinitely bis inferior in sagacity and state- 
craft should be equally deluded nowadays ? Especially when 
civilisation and commerce are far more complex, and the 
means of interfering with our plans for concentration by 
tampering with railways and telegraph wires, and by acts of 
incendiarism in or near our dockyards and arsenals, are bo 
easy to arrange. The malcontent Irishman we had always 
with as, but be had no dynamite in 1803-5, and there were 
no herds o( foreign reserve men in plain clothes ostensibly on 
busLnesa in our principal towns.' 

To foreigners holding these views it ia useless to talk of 
augmented naval armaments. It seems as easy to them (and 
indeed it is, we see it directly when we apply the argument to 
others) to paralyse the action of fifty ships in a dockyard as of 
five. It is well to remember that the only matters which 
appeal to the well-informed foreign officer are troops, and 
their certain presence in a known locality. If, as I submit is 
the case, the primary purpose of our fighting forces is to keep 
the Peace, Jiot to invite others to break it, we have here an 
onassailable basis of bedrock foundation on which to erect our 
military defences, viz. the redistribution of our troops in such 
a manner as to make it quite certain that London cannot be 
reached from the coast except over their bodies. 

Unce it becomes apparent that the fighting line must be 

' Von Wrangel'a proposal (or the deatraclion of Woolwich ArBsnal should 
not be forgotten. Sir F. Munrice'a torthcoiuiog Ixiok will throw 1i(;ht on thia. 
Also nota probable numbers of Qermans in West Itiilini; towns, Qto. who could 
b« ooDoentrated on London or elsenherc in a fen hours, and facilities [or iu- 
trodoeiiig WDmuaitioQ into Ibis country Bccretl; disclosed by recent di^covuries 
pf aartridges in Sunderland, Newcastle, Edinburgh, etc. 
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backed by heavy trains of ammunition waggons, and time 
found for all the delays incidental to a great general action, 
no foreign commander could be found to consider the game 
worth the candle. It must be seen, therefore, that it is pre- 
cisely at this point that our present danger lies, for as our 
troops are now distributed and organised no European com- 
mander would care to convict himsdf of incompetence and 
negligence by refusing to accept the risks, as they stand, 
which an invasion of our coasts would entail. If the Army is 
not ready for such an expedition then it ought to be, and 
unless it can be shown that the Chambers have refused 
the necessary credits,^ the responsibility for inefficiency 
rests on the man whose duty it was to make the Army 
efficient for its special and obvious purpose, viz. to take every 
ckdvantage which the negligence of a possible antagonist 
offers to it. 

Moreover, the facts of the case are not open to dispute. 
The intrinsic weakness of our distribution of Home service 
troops has been revealed in countless War games played at 
the Staff College and elsewhere. But the reason why this 
knowledge has never been acted upon deserves more than 
a passing mention. It is a most striking instance of the 
consequences of the want of scientific method with which 
our BiUitary affairs are habitually handled, and it reveals 
a weakness which is certain to continue until scientific 
training takes its proper place in our system of National 
education. 

From 1840 up to the years 1866-1870, the idea of the 
danger of a sudden raid on our coasts was constantly before 
our Military advisers. The Duke of Wellington, Sir John 
Burgoyne, Sir Lintom Simmons, and others all duly rec(^- 
nised it. Then came the triumphs of the Prussian Army, 

* After the Fashoda incident Qeneiml Herder, then War Minister in France, 
pat forward a project before the Chambers for the constnxction of a fleet of 
•ome aiz hundred steam barges for the express purpose of a descent on oar ooasl 
The money necessary was refased, as no doabt he expected. It was, therefore, 
open to him, if called on by a Ciyilian OoTcmment to direct an attempt at 
inyasion to be made, to point oat that the reqaisite preparations not having 
been made, on behalf of the Army he conld not accept the responsibility M 
it 
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obvioosly very largely dae to the perfection of its organisation. 
Quietly and with dne deliberation on each occasion Prussia 
had mobilised her forcee, and had not attempted to strike 
onto she was really ready. The nature of the theatre of 
War, of her Army and communicationB, all rendered such a 
coarse the only one expedient under the circumstances. 

Her enemies, Austria and France, whose armies, with 
their larger Peace contingents, had always been considered 
as relatively more ready for action, hesitated to strike and 
were defeated. Then at once all their troubles were laid at 
the door of * unreadiness.' No one stopped to enquire whether 
* unreadiness ' is an * absolute ' or merely 'relative' condition. 

Actually, the term is merely relative. Any body of men, 
even a local rifle-club, with arms in their hands and cartridges 
in their pockets possesses a certain fighting potential. It is 
very limited indeed at first, but it increases daily as drill 
develops their individual courage, and organisation supplies 
their defects in equipment, until finally discipline, confidence 
in their leader, and the love of their country, have forged 
and welded them into a more or less ideal force. But at 
jBvery moment throughout this gradual process of evolution, 
armed men possess a certain degree of fighting power, which 
may be successfully employed under suitable circumstances. 
This, I take it, is the principal lesson Napoleon taught us, 
vis. when to strike even with inferior materials. All else, 
in the way of military knowledge, had been known before, 
bat in Eulrope, at any rate, no one but Napoleon had realised 
the potential powers of even a half -armed ragged mob when 
handled by a great Leader of Men} 

But this is a point which the conventional, professional 
soldier invariably overlooks. His whole being is so fettered 
by daily attention to details (of great importance certainly 
when rightly understood, but not always absolutely essential 
to the immediate purpose), that he loses all sense of propor- 
tion and at length cannot see the wood for the trees. For 
instance, troops cannot keep the field for more than a week 
without certain stores duly laid down in regulations ; the 

* See de Cognao's VArmie de Beserve, ISOO, also Col. Fane on Marengo 
mmd BbkmiUndmi, and Th$ EvohUkm of Modem Strategy, by the Anthor. 
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stores are wanting ; so he reports his unit as unready to march, 
not realising that it is perhaps only a question of a couple of 
days before the decision is given one way or the other. Water 
bottles are lacking in another unit, cooking-pans in a third, 
and so on. He forgets, or does not know, that troops have 
both marched and conquered without these accessories, but 
the regulations say they are necessary, and so he hesitates 
to accept the respcmsibility of ordering the troops to march 
without them. 

It is in the overcoming of thesef, and similar intemid 
resistances, that the real strength of character and determi- 
nation of a great Leader asserts itself. But just such a man 
was wanting on the French side in July 1870, and waiting 
for ambulances, cholera belts, coffee and cooking pots the 
unfortunate Rhine Army let its opportunities slide by. 

August came and with it the overwhelming onset of the 
German Armies, but had the Great Napoleon (not his 
nephew) with Berthier and his old Corps Commanders 
been at the head of the French Armies, the French would 
have marched, deficient cook-pots notwithstanding, and a 
single success, for which as we now know the Prussians offered 
the French many chances,* might have changed the whole 
face of Europe. In which case we should have been copying 
the French Kepi, instead of the German ' Pickelhaube.' 

In the full flush of their victories, the Prussian Head- 
quarters Staff published, on very insufficient evidence as it now 
turns out, an Official History of their operations, and again 
as a consequence of our want of scientific training our Army 
Reformers all rushed to its pages to learn the secret of their 
success. I now know — I did not then — that an Engineer 
always goes first to the failures to learn the true secrets of 
constructional strength. A bridge which stands reveals 
nothing. One that breaks shows you where and why it failed. 
Had I possessed this knowledge earlier I might have saved 
myself long weary years of wading with many others through 
most unpromising morasses and confusion. But light came 

' See detailed studies of the sitoations worked out by Bonnal, Focb, and in 
the French Offidal history of 1870 ; note also studies by Verdy da Vemois and 
Cardinal ran Widdern on the other fide. 
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to me at length by a series of accidents, and I learnt that 
whilst we in England were studying the German history as a 
model for our imitation, in Berlin they were using it as an 
awfol example to know what to avoid. Whilst we were 
admiring the beautiful vessel on her trial trip, they had seen 
the machinery from the inside and knew where the tubes 
leaked and the bearings heated ; and they did not intend to 
midergo such an experience again. The whole gist of the 
first part of the Prussian Official History is to place in the 
most striking contrast the advantages of their own system of 
mobilisation, and to show up the complete breakdown and 
ccmfusion on the French side. This they were able to do by 
the aid of captured documents, which, given singly and with- 
out adequate comment, certainly appear damaging enough, 
particularly to superficial students of military history. But 
considered only as isolated aberrations occurring in a mass of 
many thousands, and contrasted with messages and telegrams ^ 
whic^ have passed under similar circumstances in other 
Armies, they by no means justify the conclusion of absolute 
unreadiness for action which they are intended to supply. 
On the contrary, it becomes evident that the French Army of 
1870 was well found, and in comparative luxury, compared to 
the * Army of Italy ' in 1796, or the ' Army of Reserve ' in 
1800. Also in so far as its unreadiness really is proved 
against it, it was due to defects of administration, which 
should have been detected and exposed by proper inspection, 
and not to any mistake in principle. 

It was, however, a long time before this conclusion was 
reached. Meanwhile enthusiastic admirers had been flooding 
the market with strategical disquisitions, which, going far 
beyond their model, asserted that of all possible errors in the 
eonduct of operations, no worse one could be conceived than 
the commencement of hostilities without awaiting the arrival 
of reserves. These effusions being duly translated into 
En^^h were received as fundamental axioms of the new 

* F«l» Verdj dn Venx>i8 : Events on the Frontier in July 1870. At noon 
on August 8, we find Moltke at Mainz telegraphing for news as to what bad 
happened At Saarbrftcken in the oombat of the previoas daj. At the same 
plaoe ther* vara neither pioneers' tools, high explosifes, nor nape of the country. 
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faith in which, through the medium of the Staff College and 
Garrison Instructors, the whole of* our Army was to be 
trained. 

Almost before the ink of these translations had dried on 
the presses, a new emergency arose upon the French frontiers, 
and it became necessary to seriously reconsider this opinion. 

Like ourselves, the French adopted as a cardinal point in 
their reorganisation, the principle of complete mobilisation 
before hostilities. Owing to their peculiar political conditions, 
and their railway system which rendered the simplicity of 
German arrangements unattainable, it was evident from the 
first that they would require some days longer to effect this 
purpose. In order, therefore, to gain time, they closed up the 
frontier with a most formidable line of permanent fortifications 
capable at all times of restraining Cavalry raids, but needing, 
like all permanent work, some days' labour during the early 
stages of mobilisation, before they would be fit to defend against 
regular siege operations. This prospect of delay and spade- 
work was fatal to the whole German plan of organisation, 
which had never been framed in contemplation of the pro- 
tracted operations a series of sieges must have entailed. To 
avoid this necessity they determined to throw overboard the 
whole principle of mobilisation before hostilities, raised the 
effectives of all units in their Frontier Corps, and determined 
to carry by assault during the first forty-eight hours of the 
War those defences it was necessary for them to secure, 
relying on the necessarily unfinished and partly armed con- 
dition in which permanent works invariably are maintained, 
and the confusion inseparable from mobilisation, to facilitate 
their design. 

The complete details of this scheme came into my posses- 
sion in 1887, and, at the time, speaking with full knowledge 
of the ground, I have no doubt it would have succeeded. In 
what year the French awoke to the danger resulting from 
this decision I am not aware, but five years afterwards, on 
my return from India, I found that they too had followed the 
German lead, had increased the strength of their frontier 
units, and had generally accepted the principle that every 
body of troops as it lies in barracks must be ready in an 
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emergency to torn out as a fighting onit at a moment's notice. 
It would be but a small one indeed, but an efficient one, 
within the compass of its size. 

Now, for a special purpose, such as a descent on our 
coasts and a rapid march to London, there can be no doubt 
that small units, i.e. companies and four-gun batteries, with 
only professional officers to lead them, and no reserves to 
shake down into their places, would be far more suitable than 
War-strength companies, whose greater numbers are really 
only needed to meet the waste of prolonged operations ; and 
it is the possibility at any moment of concentrating numbers 
of these handy and well-trained units on any desired section 
of the coast-line which has for years constituted our true 
danger. Hitherto, we have failed to realise it, because, 
pinning our faith on the Prussian Official History, we still 
believe hostilities to be impossible without previous mobili- 
sation. If our enemy will be obliging enough to give us a 
fortnight's warning, neither. Fleet nor Army is likely to fail 
to meet him. But since readiness for War in France grows 
automatically out of her established system of defence, I fail 
to find any reason to presume that she will be as dilatory as 
we desire her to be. I find confirmation for my opinion in 
General Mercier's proposal to the Chambers to supply a 
flotilla of steam barges for the express purpose of invading 
England ; also in the confidence with which France stood up 
to us, alone, in the Fashoda crisis. Had she intended to 
give us three weeks* warning of her designs she would hardly 
have * bluffed ' us so resolutely on such a weak hand. 

In any case it is the duty of the French Staff to have 
prepared everything for this emergency, and we have no 
right to assume that those officers entrusted with our section 
of their frontiers have been less assiduous in their labours 
than we know their comrades to have been in the case of her 
eastern borders. 

In spite of the present satisfactory state of our relations 
with France I still lay especial strength on the danger from 
that quarter. That the French nation, if free to express its 
real convictions, would prefer alliance with England to being 
led at the heels of Germany, may be at once conceded ; but, 

D 
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unfortunately, thanks to the spread of Socialistic doctrines 
within her Army, she is not free to follow her inclinations. 

The whole end and aim of German policy, since the idea 
of a Franco-British understanding was first broached, has 
been to demonstrate to the French their danger if they 
persist in their friendship with us, and the recent crisis in 
Morocco was engineered from the Wilhelmstrasse solely 
with that object in view.^ 

The provocation of the ultimatum which brought about 
the fall of M. Delcass6 was meant to bring home to the 
French politicians a sense of the danger of their position, 
and, at the same time, to test their confidence in their own 
Army to protect them. It was well known in Berlin that the 
French General Staff felt quite equal to accepting the challenge, 
but it was necessary to ascertain whether the politicians felt 
they would have the country behind them or not, and the 
resignation of M. Delcasse proved the point. 

Henceforward, it is known in Berlin that the people of 
France — not the Army — dare not face a single-handed contest, 
and every effort is being made to bring home to the people, 
the utter worthlessness of an alliance with a nation whose 
* ironclads cannot climb hills,' ' and whose Army, on the 
showing of its War Ministers and Commanders-in-Chief, is 
in need of a biennial reorganisation from the foundations to 
its roof. 

It must never be forgotten that the crowning misery of 
Prussia was not Jena, but the year 1812, when Prussian 
troops were compelled to march to Russia at Napoleon's 
command. Sedan atoned for Jena, but the remainder of the 
debt is still undischarged, and no true Prussian of the real 
fighting race of that Monarchy will ever feel that the 
sufferings of his ancestors are avenged until the situation 
has been reversed, and French troops march at the bidding 
of the Hohenzollerns. 

Each year as by the methods of the reptile Press the 

> Comments on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman*s article in the Nation 
February 1907, in the French Press of March 2, 3, and 4, 1907. 

' This view is also held by most of the French Qeneral Staff— -see General 
Bonnal*8 La Procltaine Ouerre, for 1906. 
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loyalty of the Army in France becomes more and more 
undermined by the Socialistic propaganda, this consummation 
draws nearer, and we shall be weak, indeed, if we allow our- 
sdves to trust in the assistance of an ally whose security we 
caB do so little to protect, for it must be remembered that 
the Continental 'crowd' is by instinct and training quite 
incapable of appreciating the real potential strength our Navy 
can exert. 

' The shirt is nearer to the body than the coat,' as an 
old (}erman proverb has it, and our Peace-at-any-price party 
and Hague conference enthusiasts will have much blood to 
answer for before many years are over. 

The French danger remains, therefore, the principal one 
to be guarded against, for their frontier is the nearest, and 
is the only one from which, as a consequence of its nearness 
in point of time, a serious surprise can be sprung on us. 

When the time is ripe, Germany will call on France to 
join her in an attack upon England, and that invitation France 
must accept on pain of seeing her own frontiers overrun by 
German troops before England could bring more than a couple 
of Army Corps to her assistance. The French General Staff 
calculate that the first great battle of the next War on their 
eastern frontier must be decided within twenty to twenty-five 
days from the first day of mobilisation, and that, if defeated, 
they will have to abandon practically all the country north of 
the Loire, before accepting a great decision again. 

That such a surprise is possible is proved by the secrecy 
with which the General Staff of that Army moved up ten 
Army Corps for the defence of the eastern frontiers in 
the crisis above alluded to. The whole ten reached their 
appointed position, ready, as regards all essentials, to fight 
at a moment's notice, without a word of notice leaking out 
to the British Press, and, I am credibly informed, our 
Government remained in equal ignorance likewise. 

Five Corps might as easily and unostentatiously have 
been moved to the coast between St. Malo and Dunkirk, and a 
fine summer's night would have sufficed for the rest. 

Now I am quite open to allow that, with our unrivalled 
of communication, we might rail down troops enough 

D 2 
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to defeat even such an attempt, but I am perfectly certain 
that no Continental Staff would admit the possibility of such 
a concentration. They would eapplj their own scale of time 
to the railway problem involved, and the answer would of 
necessity be in the negative. 

The possibility of a misunderstanding is, therefore, always 
open, and it cannot be too frequently reiterated ; it is precisely 
from such misunderstandings that War arises. The possi- 
bility invites the attempt, and the attempt, even if it failed 
within ten miles of the French coast, would mean a long 
and bloody War continued until the exhaustion of one or other 
of the combatants compelled its submission. 

To dose this gap for misunderstandings is, therefore, the 
first necessity, and this I submit could easily be done by 
the selection and preparation of a ' battlefield ' — not of 
an entrenched position — between London and the Southern 
Coast, and the grouping of certain units upon it in such 
manner that, no matter when the attack might fall, a 
sufficient covering force should be actually on the ground, 
with ammunition and food in their pouches, to fight a 
retaining action to gain time for the remainder of the troops 
to concentrate. 

Ultimately it may be necessary to select similar battle- 
fields in the Eastern Counties and in Yorkshire.* The expenses 
would be small, and could be met by realising a portion of 
the many thousand acres now owned by the War Office in 
other parts of the country, which the march of events has 
rendered no longer suitable for their purpose. 

* See also Chapter XV. 



CHAPTER m 

DIFFHBBNOB OF OPINION AB TO MBTHODS OF TAGTIOAL TBAININa 

Emglibh differences of tactical training, as compared with 
(Germany and France, came into being after 1870-71. Ger- 
many and France having noted their own tactical errors 
during that War have, in time, corrected their tactical and 
strategic training in order that such errors may in future be 
avoided. England having absorbed the accounts of that 
campaign, and having drawn early and erroneous deductions 
therefrom, has been unable to argue any further from the 
data before her, and wishes to perpetuate the training based 
on those conclusions, supplemented by modifications sug- 
gested by the late Boer War. She apparently believes that 
every nation will henceforward fight under the same tactical 
conditions as prevailed in South Africa in 1899, 1900, and 
1901. 

The true cause of the very low estimate formed by foreign, 
especially German, expert military opinion as to our powers 
of defence, is undoubtedly to be found in the excessive impor- 
tance attached by all parties in the House of Commons to the 
question of mere numbers shown on the active list of the 
Army. To them the spectacle of the governing minds of a 
great nation engaged in higgling over whether the Empire 
can be defended by 200,000 men or by 220,000, reveals a 
condition of public ignorance as to the true nature of warfare 
little above the standard of the Middle Ages. For them the 
question was settled once for all on the field of Jena, and 
aftenprards definitely formulated by Clausewitz in the first 
part of his immortal book on ' War,' wherein he lays down 
the fundamental proposition that no organisation can be 
satisfactoiy which does not provide for the employment of 
every available man, horse, and gun, at the decisive place 
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and time for action ; for the greater the power deployed the 
sooner the resistance will be overcomoy and the ' waste ' of 
War reduced to the smallest dimensions. 

As a broad generalisation from existing Continental con- 
ditions the position is not arguable, for history furnishes too 
many overwhelming proofs, and practically all the nations of 
Europe have paid heed to its warning. But in practice the 
principle is surrounded by limitations, and except in the 
simplest cases, as between European nations under nearly 
equal conditions, it is difficult to draw the line between the 
relative advantages of numbers and efficiency. 

In our case the problem is infinitely complicated by the 
needs of our Oversea possessions, which from time to time 
necessitate the despatch of forces varying from a cruiser's 
landing party, to the equivalent, as in South Africa, of ten 
Continental Army Corps, against enemies of every degree of 
efficiency, and under climatic and topographic conditions of 
every conceivable variety. 

South African expeditions are very much the exception, 
and the smaller ones, in other parts of the Empire, the 
rule; moreover, never since the British Army has existed, 
has the fate of the Empire depended directly on the result of 
a single battle. Hence, since our people have never been 
forced into direct sympathy with a beaten Army, and have 
neither personal nor traditional knowledge of all that defeat 
entails, they have come to regard the events of a campaign 
as predictable, in much the same manner as any com- 
mercial undertaking. The construction of a railway, for 
instance, is a good example ; so many miles to make at a 
given rate per day, needing so many men and costing so 
many millions, its completion guaranteed on a given date, 
with a fine for every day in excess ; and the idea exists at 
the back of every commercial mind, that the best course for 
the Government when called on to subdue a recalcitrant tribe, 
or extort damages for a murdered missionary, would be to 
call on General Officers for tenders, and to accept the lowest 
from ' a firm ' of acknowledged standing. Actually this was 
the customary method all over mediseval Europe, until it 
broke down before Frederic the Great's genius, and it but- 
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vived in our own ooontry within my own memory. If it 
does not linger still in the minds of civilian military critics, 
then all recent Army criticism in Parliament, and the Press, 
has no meaning whatever. 

Essentially all this criticism amomits to an appeal to 
someone — either the Secretary of State, or a private indivi- 
dual — to produce a plan for the defence of the Empire, by 
the fewest possible men at the least possible cost, ignoring 
altogether tiie action and reaction which takes place between 
the Army and the Nation, and their mutual effect on each 
other's ultimate efficiency. 

How deeply rooted this impression is, viz. that War is an 
exact science, every step of which can be foreseen and arranged 
for in advance, is shown by the admiration lavished on our 
Commanders, of whom correspondents and indiscreet friends 
allege that they have correctly predicted, before leaving 
England, the place and date of their decisive battles. I do 
not presume to question the fact that such statements have 
been made, but I do know for certain that few things have 
tended to lower the foreign prestige of our leaders more than 
the credence attached to such rumours. Every Staff in 
Europe has adopted Moltke's apothegm, ' Only the layman 
believes that he can trace, throughout the course of a cam- 
paign, the prosecution of an original plan arranged before- 
hand in all its details, and observed to the very close of 
operations,' ^ and its members know very well that all such 
prediction is impossible against an enemy possessing an 
independent will power fairly equal to one's own. For the 
possible circumstances which in our own case render such 
prediction reasonable, they do not make, and are from defect 
of imagination incapable of making, any allowance at all. 

The fundamental fallacy underlying this idea of the 
defence of the Empire on the contract system has its root in 
the extraordinary and widespread ignorance of the details of 
Military practice (the price we pay for our escape from com- 
pulsory Military Service) which prevails amongst the electors, 
and consequently amongst their representatives. To them a 

* Pnutian Official Hittory of 1870-71, vol. i. p. 50 (English translation). 
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' Battalion ' is a ' Battalion/ capable of doing the same amotint 
of work wherever stationed or however trained ; and the same 
holds good of sin^ilar onits of the other arms. They do not 
realise that the value of any fighting force is a ' relative ' 
value only, conditioned not merely by the quality and nature 
of the troops to which it is opposed, but by countless other 
factors, within the body itself, which vary from day to day 
and even from hour to hour. Still less do they understand 
that an Army trained exclusively to fight, let us say, the 
Boers, might require to be quadrupled in numbers to face a 
European enemy ; and finally, reverting to the point made in 
the last chapter, the essential fact remains that not only must 
the men be provided but they must be available at the right 
time and at the right place also. 50,000 well-mounted men 
on the Boer frontiers would have averted the War which 
400,000 men and 200,000,000^. barely succeeded in bringing 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Assuming, however, all these difficulties reconciled, and a 
definite strength for our Army arrived at, who is to guarantee 
its efficiency? Competent inspectors, is the reply which 
springs pat to the politician's lips. But who is the ultimate 
judge of the Inspector's competency ? Here we reach again 
the root of the whole evil, for, in the present unscientific 
chaos of Military opinion, we have no one who really com- 
mands public confidence, and if we had such a man public 
ignorance would compel his resignation forthwith, because 
* against stupidity even the gods fight in vain.' 

Fifty years ago the public took no interest in Military 
matters, the Army itself was the sole judge of its tactical 
efficiency, and the Alma, Inkerman and Balaclava showed 
that, as far as the individual exertions of men and Officers 
could go, the units were well up to the Continental standard 
of the time, indeed superior to it. The faults they disclosed 
were those inherent in the nature of the Long service. Peace- 
trained Armies of all nations in which economy, not efficiency, 
is the prevailing spirit. 

Our deployment at the Alma may have been slow, that 
was only to be expected from troops never trained, from 
motives of economy, to work in large bodies. The Advance 
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Guard and Main Body lost touch with one another in the 
celebrated Flank march round Mackenzie's Farm — again a 
fault due to want of manoeuvre-training — and the charge of 
the Light Brigade might have been better prepared^ better 
timedy and better supported. The blame lies on the same 
shoulders, those of the politicians who controlled and curtailed 
all Military estimates, but the fighting of the troops on the 
whole was admirable. Even when Brigades, Regiments and 
CJompanies were all intermingled, green jackets and red coats 
side by side stormed the great battery on the causeway at the 
Alma ; and when, in the fog and confusion of the Inkerman 
surprise, all order and cohesion was lost. Company Com- 
manders and Subalterns held their men together and accepted 
responsibility quite in the modem spirit. As for the courage 
and the execution with which the Heavy and Light Brigades 
respectively rode home against desperate odds, no word of 
carping criticism has ever been suggested. 

Death was the same then as it is to-day, and wounds con- 
siderably more agonising, whilst the fate of the wounded was 
also very much worse, yet the men stood up to their work 
without flinching, against a storm of bullets^ many times 
greater than any we have been called upon to face in South 
Africa, and no one wrote to the papers to explain how battles 
were to be won without bloodshed. 

But there had been no connecting link between the Army 
and the Nation. The Army was still a specialised organ of 
offence, which had atrophied through disuse, and not all the 
bitterness of the Nation's complaints could force healthy blood 
and supplies through the congested arteries to its relief. 
There were no reserves behind it, and no mechanism by 
which aU its manifested needs could be promptly and ade- 
quately supplied, the nation could not put out its full fighting 
strength at the required time and place, and hence the Army's 
sufferings could not avert the gravest humiliation to the 
country at large. 

* I hAve taken the planB in Todtleben's defence of Sebastopol and calculated 
from them the total nomber of bullets oar several assaults on the Bedan had 
to laee per minute of time ; it was many times greater than the worst we had 
to endure in Sonth Africa. 
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The Mutiny presented a similar spectacle. Men and 
o£Scers rising most nobly to the emergency, but the nation 
again incapable of supplying adequate and timely reinforce- 
ments, because in the sacred name of ' economy ' the very 
heart-strings of e£Sciency had been severed. 

In the years preceding the Crimea the death-rate of the 
British Army at home was about 22 per thousand, now it 
is about 4 per mille. In India in Peace time it averaged 
over 60 per thousand, now it is barely 16 ; and each of the 
men who died needlessly in those days was worth double the 
money to the country that they cost us now. Is it credible, 
if the Nation had understood its best interests, that no one 
could have been found to suggest a way in which to eliminate 
this excessive cost, and to secure greater efficiency? The 
solution was as open to us then as it is now; but it was 
killed by national ignorance and apathy, and by nothing 
else. 

Nowadays we have indeed altered all this. The public is 
awake to the smallest of the private soldier's grievances. He 
is to be fed, housed, and clothed on a scale far above the 
average of the class from which he springs ; and in moderation 
the tendency is wholly admirable. But are we really getting 
a more efficient fighting man ? 

The answer, I fear, can only be in the negative, and the 
cause now is the excess of public interest which leads sincere, 
but wholly misinformed, persons to interfere in details they 
have never been trained to understand. 

This mere assertion can carry but little weight, and the 
full proof cannot be advanced at the present moment. All I 
can attempt here is to indicate briefly the broad principles 
that have recently been neglected. Since the earliest times 
it has been recognised that to win battles it is necessary to 
kill, or at least frighten, the enemy, faster and more effectually 
than he can kill or frighten you. This purpose has been best 
attained by the General's combination of all the destructive 
agencies at his disposal at the right time and place ; and the 
unconditional obedience of every subordinate, within his 
proper sphere, has been the primary condition of his Leader's 
success. 
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This unconditional obedience, though the ideal to be aimed 
at saffers natural limitations due to the assertions of human 
nature in aU ranks, will be greater or less according to the 
degree of confidence felt in the Leader. In times when War 
was chronic under uniform conditions, the Generals usually 
obtained it to a tar higher degree than is nowadays possible ; 
orders were obeyed without question, because the presumption 
was tiiat since it is not, and never was, to the interest of a 
Leader to aUow his men to be uselessly butchered, his orders 
were the best possible under the circumstances, or they would 
not have been given. Also the public never counted the cost 
when the result was successful. 

Nowadays, sympathy between the Army and the Nation 
having at length been established, without, however, what 
should be its correlative — adequate knowledge — there is an 
immediate outcry over every caBualty which cannot be ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the surviving relations. If 
Private John Smith or Thomas Atkins is hurt, every Smith 
or Atkins who can trace blood relationship to the sufferer 
either writes to the papers or to his parliamentary representa- 
tive calling attention to the crass imbecility of the General, or 
any other officer whom he holds to be responsible. War corre- 
spondents take the matter up, exaggerate the incidents to meet 
the public demand for sensation, and generally convey the 
impression that if their advice had been followed the results 
might have been very different ; as, indeed, they often might 
be in an opposite sense. It is in this way that the conviction 
grows up in the public mind that our Generals and officers are 
a set of incapables, and the private soldier the true arbiter of 
the battlefield. 

Such a conviction, too widely spread, soon threatens danger 
to the ftyjflting Government ; so a few Generals without political 
interest are sacrificed as scapegoats. Then a new book on 
Infamtry training (not drill) is hurriedly rushed through the 
presB ; the effect of which, if logically carried out, must be to 
render victory for our Infantry in the future absolutely im- 
poedble, for it deprives the General of all power of effective 
combination of effort, and compels him to dribble out his 
taroope, when at length in presence of the enemy, in such a 
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manner that each individaal soldier must find himself con- 
fronted by an overwhelming nmnerical superiority of from 
ten to twenty of the enemy at the decisive point of the 
fight. 

That the above is no exaggeration may be seen by con- 
sidering the appearance that a modem attack across the open 
presents from the defender's side ; and it must be remembered 
that the defender will take every care that the ground to his 
front should be as open as possible. 

First come a line of little moving dots, each some ten to 
fifteen paces apart from the other. These are saluted by the 
fire of an unbroken line — either single or double rank — and 
presently one little dot drops and then another, till at length 
the whole lie down and begin a fire duel with the men in 
front of them. But what can isolated private soldiers, how- 
ever brave, do against odds of ten to one; the ten under 
artificial cover and knowing their ranges beforehand ? Then 
another little line appears, and shares the same fate as its 
predecessor, and then a third, and so on, until at length the 
whole plain is dotted, as at the Modder Biver, with lines of 
men lying down behind any convenient bit of cover available, 
quite incapable of concerted movement, and unable to move 
individually without bringing upon themselves a perfect hail- 
storm of bullets from the many rifles on the other side, only 
waiting for a target to fire at. This was the special point 
made by all correspondents, and all letters from private 
soldiers and officers at the front that appeared in the papers, 
viz. the utter impossibility of moving once they had been 
compelled to lie down. But neither they nor their readers 
noticed that this was no new thing, but merely a recapitu- 
lation of the experience of every skirmishing attack in the 
past when compelled to leave cover and cross the open against 
a superior fire. As far as the sensations of individuals are 
concerned, they must have been equally unpleasant whatever 
the nature of the bullets employed or the range at which 
they were fired. 

Under the old Peninsular regulations a General was free 
to employ whatever method suited the local conditions best. 
If the ground was broken and intersectedi he threw in skir- 
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mishersy but when it came to the open, experience taught him 
that fire superiority wiab his best cover, accordingly he put in 
muskets enough to at once beat down the enemy's resistance, 
that is to say, he attacked in line, two deep, for more could 
not use their weapons with success. Men fell more rapidly, 
it is true. That was because there were more to fall. But 
the chances against any individual were far less than in the 
modem extended line, for there were fewer rifles at liberty to 
deal with him. 

A very simple experiment will make this evident. Take 
a single ^get and let ten men fire at it. Then let the same 
ten fire an equal number of rounds in the same time at ten 
targets. Then, though there may be more hits on all the ten 
targets, yet the one target will have many more holes through 
it than any one of the ten. 

Hence, if the soldier were an automaton, the net result of 
our misguided humanitarian efforts on his behalf would be to 
intensify his chance of injury tenfold. But since he is a 
creature of free volition, in practice he adjusts himself to 
the risk by lying down as soon as things begin to appear 
intolerable. Obviously, this will be sooner {i.e. at a greater 
distance) when ten men are trying their best to kill you, than 
when only one is so employed ; hence the chance of his doing 
any harm to the enemy by his return fire is correspondingly 
diminished. 

This explains in a great measure the universally reported 
invisibility of the Boers, and accounts for the nervous strain 
the * blankness of the battlefield ' (as one officer of acknow- 
ledged standing described it) created, and this nervous strain 
did not improve the shooting. Hence more men were required 
to produce a sufficient result ; or an equal number required 
a greater time, with the consequence of a higher casualty roll 
than was strictly necessary. 

As against the Boers this generally signified very little, 
for the extra time was utilised after Paardeberg and Lady- 
smith in swinging round our mounted flanks. Had we forced 
the fighting they would have retired sooner and escaped with 
lets Ices and confusion. But against European Infantry such 
delay would have been disastrous ; it would have given them 
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time and opportunity to prepare for their own counter-attack, 
which our widely extended lines would have been in no 
condition to stop. We should simply have been swept away. 

We admit in this same most illogical handbook of ours, 
that closed formations are requisite to stop the rush of Ghazis 
or Mahdist fanatics ; but surely its autiiors cannot suppose 
that a Brigade or Division of Prussian Lancers would charge 
home less rapidly than savages on foot ? And they cannot 
be unaware of the fact that it takes many more bullets to 
bring down a horse than to disable a man. Against such a 
counter-attack as this what could our revised Cavalry, taught 
to rely on their rifles, not their swords, effect ? But to this 
point I will recur later. 

Actually, eur recent experience only confirms the con- 
clusions derived from countless former experiments. Men in 
line will press home further than men four paces apart, and 
these again further than men at ten ; for even eliminating 
the immense moral support derived from the presence of 
comrades shoulder to shoulder, for a given number of rifles 
to be faced the larger the number of targets over which their 
fire is distributed, the less the risk to each particular target. 
And it is individual, not collective, risk which alone signifies. 
Men do not stop to calculate percentages when a rush is being 
made. 

Fortunately, this reasoning, which is fairly familiar to the 
trained Staff Officers of other armies, fully established in their 
minds the reputation of the British private for courage. But 
the ignorance of these cardinal principles that our new regu. 
lations and the whole tone of our Press and Parliamentary 
criticisms display, has seriously shaken Continental faith 
in the capacity of the British Headquarters Staff and the 
British Public respectively to face the strain of serious 
campaigning, for from troops handled on these humanitarian 
principles everyone feels there can be but little to dread. 

Their appreciation of the situation is a)l the keener because 
whether Germans, French, Austrians or Hussians, they have 
all passed through the same phase themselves. In their case 
patient historical research is showing them the way out ; 
though all existing drill-books, except the French, are strongly 
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tainted by the old superstition. As the explanation of its 
origin is also a salve to our national vanity , showing that 
mistaken principles may be temporarily adopted even in the 
best r^;ulated armies, I may be pardoned for giving it at some 
length. 

In the Napoleonic day the procedure in battle was simple. 
The engagement opened with an Artillery duel and the advance 
of clouds of skirmishers. It was Napoleon*s favourite formula 
On s^engage partout et on voit. When he had seen his 
enemy's weakest spot, and had induced him to use up his 
reserves, then came the moment for the great blow. A line 
of guns, upwards of 100 in number, galloped up to case- shot 
range, about three to four hundred yards, i.e. just outside the 
limits of accurate fire from the old muskets, and literally tore 
a hole through the enemy's position. Through this gap the 
Cavalry surged, and behind them marched the * Guard ' with 
shouldered arms, rarely finding it needful to fire a shot. 
These tactics failed conspicuously against the British Line, 
both in the Peninsula and at Waterloo; but our achieve- 
ments attracted little attention, and Continental nations cling 
fast to old traditions. But it happened that the new conditions 
of armament never gave them a chance of again testing these 
traditions fairly. 

The era of invention had set in, and during the next forty 
years no two Armies ever met under conditions of equal 
armament on both sides. 

Thus in the American Civil War — North and South used 
relatively long-ranging muzzle-loading rifles for their 
In&ntry, whilst the bulk of their Artillery was still in the 
smooth-bore stage, with the same limit of case-shot range as 
at Waterloo. 

To gallop up with these guns and unlimber at 800 yards, 
or thereabouts, from the muzzles of a line of rifles, was 
entirely impracticable. Hence the one factor conditioning 
all Napoleon's victories and consequently his tactics, which 
all nations except the British h^d copied, was struck out of 
the calculation. Attacking Infantry — instead of marching 
with shouldered arms through the gap the Artillery had 
torn down for them — ^had to force their way across an open 
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bullet-Bwept zoao without even the support of theii* own fire 
power, for their rifles could only be loaded when standing and 
men soon learnt that to stop to load in a rush meant certain 
death. 

In 1866, in Bohemia, the breechloader again disturbed 
all previoua calculations. The Prussians lying down as 
skirmisherB presented but little target, and picked off the 
Austrian^, compelled to stand up to load — with ease and 
impunity. No one stopped to inquire what would have 
happened had both sides been armed with similar weapons. 
Everyone put down the comparative immunity the Prussian 
Infantry had enjoyed to the fact that they fought as 
skirmishers — and not to the accident that they were able to 
load lying down. The French who, in Europe, may be said 
to have initiated the school of the skirmisher— found their 
national tendency strengthened by Prussian example, and 
they met their enemy in 1870 also in long extended lines but 
with a weapon capable of performing the same work in man- 
killing at 600 yards that the needle-gun could accomplish at 
200. The Prussians thus found themselves compelled to 
force their way in to close quarters against a storm of lead to 
which their armament gave them no sufficient power to reply 
— and the common shell, the only projectile used by their 
field Artillery, had not the relative superiority of Napoleon's 
old case-shot over Infantry fire, to support their attacks. 
Thus all order melted out of their fighting line, and, the 
battles being finally won by long lines of men in hopeless 
disorder, the troops attributed their victory to this disorder 
and not to the strategical skill of their Leaders who had 
placed them in such positions of relative superiority that 
their enemy abandoned the struggle before the stage of the 
old 'decision-compelling' blow had been reached. 

The fact is that on the Prussian side, only the King and 
Prince Frederic Charles seem to have understood this spirit 
of the Napoleonic battle at all. The former undoubtedly 
had the idea clear in his mind, though be was unfortunate in 
his choice of opportunity when he ordered the II Corps across 
the Bavine of the Mance at the close of the battle of Grave- 
lotte. But the latter, when on the Bame day he sent out his 
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what the Continental idea of an attack really was. Covering 
his advance by the fire of every available gun, the Division, 
preceded by an extended line, broke cover from behind the 
low sandhills on the South bank of the Basingstoke Canal 
and swept forward in successive deployed lines, about 400 
yards apart, up the low ground between Long Hill and the 
steeplechase course. Every soldier in the British Army 
knows it. I was riding with my Chief, immediately behind 
the Duke of Cambridge, who himself had only just returned 
from the Homburg manoeuvres, and to my astonishment I 
heard certain Staff officers condemn the whole proceeding 
in distinctly unmeasured terms in the Commander-in-Chiefs 
presence — in fact the remarks were addressed to him. They 
pointed out that such an advance in face of the enemy's 
Artillery fire was preposterous, failing to realise that the 
Guns were only still in action because, being a field day, they 
did not realise that they had been destroyed as a preliminary 
to the Infantry advance. 

The Commander-in-Chief took it all with his usual good 
humour until the * critique,' when, having heard both sides 
of the question, he summed the whole matter up most ad- 
mirably. To me, also fresh from Homburg, his meaning was 
perfectly clear, but I gathered from several others of the 
Staff, riding home afterwards, that they had not in the least 
grasped the point he was aiming at, and considered his 
remarks as rank heresy against the Regulations. But later 
on I met the Duke's Brigade Major, the late Major Molyneux 
of the Cheshire Regiment, also just back from Homburg. 
He was beaming all over, and his first remark to me, ' That 
was splendid, was it not ? They simply had to go through — 
nothing could have stopped those Lines,' showed that he had 
grasped the Duke of Connaught's intention. 

Amongst the men and Company officers I found exactly 
the same feeling ; in fact, years afterwards, I have come upon 
Reserve men and Commissionaires who still remembered that 
particular day and the general feeling of exhilaration the 
attack had evoked. 

But even the Duke's influence and example could not 
shake the consequences of ten years' previous training, and 
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though in the period just before the Boer War matters had 
improved, yet, as the War itself showed, the employment of 
the Reserves and Artillery had hardly become instinctive 
in our Commanders' minds, and battlefield knowledge must 
be instinctive if it is to be of any use. 

Meanwhile, however, the use of shrapnel shell had become 
general all over Europe, and the Battle of the Aladja Dagh in 
Armenia, 1878, had shown conclusively what it could effect. 
The French at once caught on to its possibilities and realised 
tiiat here was the equivalent for Napoleon's case-shot attack ; 
for the shrapnel shell enabled them to effect, by the hail of 
bullets it delivered when bursting, from 8,000 yards, all that 
the old smooth-bore guns could achieve at 800, and even more. 
For whereas the smooth-bore Field Artillery was dependent 
on the chances of the ground providing a suitable position on 
which to come into action (note the position of D'Erlon's 
guns at Waterloo), the new Artillery could fire from anywhere, 
whether they could see their target or not. To make ithe 
most of this new projectile, the French now took the lead in 
the introduction of the Quick-Firer, and with this combination 
it has become possible to launch upon any given target, from 
practically any distance up to 6,000 yards, a storm of pro- 
jectiles per minute far in excess of anything Napoleon ever 
dreamt of .^ 

With this alteration in the balance of power between the 
weapcms, the conduct of a battle has now swung back to 
the Napoleonic type. But this needs a training of the men 
to exercise to the utmost their powers of self-control, and 
to endure passively heavy losses as a preliminary towards 
reaching those positions relatively to the enemy from whence 
their fire could be employed to the best effect. 

This, however, was and is entirely contrary to the natural 
instinct of the man who, with a rifle in his hands, naturally 
feels that he is not being usefully employed in doing work — 

■ The French Artilleiy fire by 'rafales' or gusts of eight rotmds in 30 
•econds ; eaeh sheU containB roughly 200 ballets. 500 guns— not an impos- 
sible nomber nowadays— oonld therefore deliver 1,500»000 bullets on an area 
about SOD yards deep and say 500 yards wide, or 10 bullets per square yard per 
minute. Aa the average man affords something over a square yard of vulnerable 
smrfaoe, he would therefore be hit at least ten times every minute. 

B 2 
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i,€. in killing the enemy, unless he is actually lying down and 
shooting at him. Hence the whole idea of endurance seemed 
in absolute contradiction with the spirit of the new arma- 
ment, for with each improyement in the Infantry weapons it 
was evident that greatly increased man-killing power resulted, 
and very easily the conclusion was jumped at that this gain 
in power must be proportionate to the increased rapidity of 
fire claimed for each new weapon by its inventor. 

Roughly speaking, the old flintlock musket could be fired 
three times a minute, the needle-gun ten, the cbassepot 
twenty. Martini twenty-five, and the modem magazine rifles 
about thirty ; and if rapidity of fire alone ensured its deadli- 
ness the inference that one Mauser is equal to ten muzzle- 
loaders would be fairly justifiable. 

DeadlinesH — or let us say 'intensity' — of fire, however, 
implies certainty of hitting, and no mechanical improvement 
' in loading can alter the time necessary to take a deliberate 

aim, which time also increases as the apparent size of the 
object to be bit diminishes — i.e. as the range increases, as 
everyone knows who has watched Bisley marksmen at the 
1,000 yards target. 

A scientific method of inquiry would therefore have pro- 
ceeded to investigate the powers of these weapons to do equal 
work at certain ranges, and this inquiry would have very 
materially modified the above ratios. 
I No such investigation, to the best of my knowledge, has 

I ever been undertaken ; but from my own experiments I 

P imagine the results would have been somewhat as follows : 

Two men with the old muskets would make as many hits 
on a given target at 160 yards as one man with a Snider at 
400 ; that is to say, that if the man with the muzzle-loader 
I took twenty-eight seconds each to load, and two seconds to aim, 

I the man with a breech-loader would take two seconds to load 

I and thirteen seconds to make equally sure of hitting his 

I target. The Martini was more accurate and fractionally 

I quicker to load ; so with it the same result might be expected 

I at 500 yards as with the Snider at 400 ; and with the Lee- 

■ Hetford or Mauser 600 yards would mark the outside limit 

k 
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that it took all b. two-deep line could do to stop a determined 
attack at 150 yitrds ; hence a ainglo rank of Sniders would 
stop sn eqiiftlly determined rush «t 400, or with the Martini 
at 600, or the Lee-Mettord at 600, and these figures agree very 
cloBely with the recorded reaulty obtained with approximately 
similar weapons in European fighting. 

The importance o( these figures efltablished by practice 
was by no means grasped at once. But presently it began 
to dawn upon the collective tactical wisdom of Europe that, 
weapons being equal on Itoth sides, the problem of successful 
attack remained very much where it was before ; only the 
distance at which the question of fire superiority had to be 
settled had changed, nothing else ; and hence the same method, 
which had secured the destruction of the enemy most rapidly 
in the days when the point had to be decided at 150 yards, 
would probably be the beat suited to the pui-pose at 600 or 
any greater distance. And thus the conviction gradually 
spread that after all the spirit, not the letter, of the old 
Fredrician or British Line was fundamentally correct, and 
that the surest road to victory now, as then, lay in the 
employment in the fighting line of the greatest possible 
uomher of rifles that could find room for effective action 
eimultaneously, and as close up to the defenders' position as 
discipline, based on drill, coald carry them. 

The French led the way in this matter, for their regulation 
attack is simply the old lino without the rigid dressing. A 
few Prussian ' officers were prepared to go even further ; but 
they were ahead of their regulations, which still left the 
question open whether the individual might exercise the right 
of private judgment and die where he pleased, and not where 
his officer told him. We lagged behind both Germans and 
French and elected a formation which possessed the defects 
of both, and the good qualities of neither, and with this dis- 
advantage we entered on the South African campaign. 

Fortunately the Boers met us more than half way. "With 

no experience of what fighting between two European Nations 

really was, they counted on being able to piL-k off ' roineks ' 

with the same ease and precision with which they could roll 

' The School ot Meokors ' MidBiunraer Nighl's rrcam.' 
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over an antelope, or any other target that conld not shoot 
back, and was unsupported by Artillery fire. They began the 
campaign by occupying positions with not more than 600 men 
to the mile, where Europeans would have used at least 2,000, 
with more behind in support. Against this quite inadequate 
allowance of weapons our own formations, which gave about 
1,000 rifles to the mile, abundantly sufficed, as Talana 
Hill, Belmont, and Enslin clearly proved. The losses we 
suffered in these engagements, in spite of the difficulty of 
the ground to be crossed, were small compared with what the 
capture of similar positions held by equally determined 
enemies— Bunker's Hill for example — had cost us in the 
past. 

Unfortunately our Generals, spoilt by many almost blood- 
less victories over half-armed savages, proved quite unequal 
to bear the responsibilities of their position. They ordered 
the adoption of formations and tactics which ensured to the 
Boers the greater number of rifles in the firing line at the 
decisive point, and ended in the fiasco of the Modder Biver 
to which I have already referred. Finally, as the only way 
out of the impasse into which defective tactical education had 
led them, they had recourse to the idea of * night attacks,' the 
risks of which had been fully appreciated and pointed out by 
all great commanders as far back as the days of Frederick the 
Great, when the distance to be crossed was measured in 
hundreds, not in thousands of yards as at present. 

It would be unfair to blame any individual. The idea was 
simply in the air, encouraged and propagated by the wild 
exaggerations of certain of the War correspondents, who 
merely expressed the current feeling in the camps. This was 
the necessary outcome of the School in which for the past 
thirty years nine-tenths of the men and officers of the British 
Army had been trained, and the consequences of whose tuition 
repeatedly had been predicted by serious students of tactics all 
over the world. 

Had the Boers been compelled to stand and fight us like 
ordinary Infantry, these questions could never have arisen. 
Finding, as at Talana Hill, Belmont, and Enslin, that 600 
men to the mile were not adequate to stop 2,000 British 
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Infantry on the same front, in default of onfordable rivers or 
other physically insuperable obstacles to prevent our men 
closing with them, they would have been compelled to thicken 
their line. Now since it is generally easier to find or make 
coyer for 600 men on a given front than say 2,000, as the line 
thickened, their invisibility would have diminished, and our 
ArtUlery and Infantry would have found better targets. 

Simultaneously the extent of their front would have been 
lessened in proportion to the numbers per mile employed, 
with the result that our turning movements could have been 
made with greater ease to the troops, and would have re- 
quired less time in which to carry them out. Our attacks 
would, therefore, have been delivered with greater certainty 
and vigour. The need of retaining ample reserves within call 
to meet them would then have made itself as apparent to the 
Boers as it is in Europe ; hence there would have been a 
further reduction in frontage, with its corresponding gain to 
us, and in a very short time we should all have been back 
again fighting under the original conditions which our drill 
book had been created to meet. 

Mutually we should, in fact, have gone through the same 
cycle of trial and error which the Northern and Southern 
armies traversed in 1862-64. They also began with an ex- 
aggerated extension of front, and every confidence in the 
individual prowess of the sharpshooter, only to end with the 
most reckless appeal to the bayonet which the history of 
modem post-Napoleonic warfare has to record. And this 
was arrived at and justified by the following chain of reason- 
ing — * The War must end soon : only decisive victories can 
end it : and only a resolute offensive gives hope of decisive 
results.' 

Unfortunately for us the Boers possessed in their horses, 
and the almost boundless area of the theatre of operations, 
two advantages which together sufficed to upset all previous 
tactical deductions, and with most correct military instinct, 
unimpeded by any considerations of soldierly etiquette, they 
promptly made the most of them. 

Since, except on the Tugela, no particular position offered 
them special strategical advantages — ^for they may be consi- 
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dered to have had hq lines of commtinioations or bases of 
operation — they made no attempt to defend any one place to 
the last, bat merely occupied an advantageous firing position, 
from which they could overlook and harass our advance. 
Then, as soon as the attack threatened to develop, they 
mounted, and retired to renew the operation elsewhere ; and 
being able, thanks to their acclimatised horses, to get away 
&stor than we could follow them, they succeeded in keeping 
us in a state of hopdess mystification as to their real 
numbers. 

Knowing the effect their invisibility and fire power had 
exercised on our * moral,' they adopted yet wider limits of ex- 
tension. Still further extending their front, they entailed on 
our jaded horses yet longer and more fatiguing marches, so 
that when at last we had worked round their flanks pursuit 
was altogether out of the question, and they rode away un- 
scathed to repeat the process another day. 

Against these methods only time and numbers could 
prevail ; but is there the remotest prospect of our ever meet- 
ing such conditions again ? And if we now base our tactical 
instructions on such misleading data, how will they serve us 
when we meet with normal conditions ? 

These views of Continental soldiers may be right or they 
may be wrong. I have recorded them to show the very wide 
diversity of opinion which can exist amongst soldiers, all 
animated with the same idea of doing their utmost for their 
country ; but since they do exist what prospect can there be 
of gauging the fighting value of the British Army with the 
nicety our parliainentary reformers appear to consider possible 
—i.€. to 10,000, more or less ? 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FUNCTION OF THE YOLTTNTEEBS IN PEACE 

In the last chapter I pointed oat that the widest possible 
diffsrenoes of opinion exist as to the nature of the tactical 
training required by our troops to fit them for their primary 
purpose — the maintenance of Peace. It follows that until 
the Nation, for itself, decides between these rival schools, 
no certainty can exist as to whether the Army is, or is not, 
sufficient for our needs. 

Fortunately the growth of the Nation has, at the critical 
time, evolved the very organ needed to supply the kind of 
education required for a correct decision, though this function, 
which I maintain to be its chief one, has hitherto escaped 
our appreciation. Other Nations have been compelled to 
'create,' under pressure of internal revolution or external 
disaster, a national school of arms to meet their needs. We, 
by adapting ourselves to the changing conditions of our 
environment, have evolved, by voluntary effort, a form which 
I believe to be exactly fitted to our needs — namely, ^The 
Volunteers.' 

Their growth has been slow, but it has been sure, and 
now over the whole of the United Kingdom there is a network 
of instructional centres where men — ultimately electors — are 
willing and waiting to be taught the elements on which the 
decision of the above-stated problems depends. 

This function of the Volunteers' existence — their share in 
our national education — has not yet attracted the attention 
it deserves, and to understand its whole bearing one must go 
rather thoroughly into the history of the movement. 

After the close of the Great War (1816), our Fleets and 
Armies were at once brought down to the lowest possible footing, 
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but the Fleet snffered most because, after Trafalgar, its vital 
importance was no longer in evidence The Army, thanks 
to India and our Colonial possessions, was always more before 
the public, and by force of circumstances was compelled to 
maintain at least its regimental efficiency. 

It possessed another advantage also, that of the Regi- 
mental system, which in those days of Long Service gave 
continuity of tradition; but under the system of manning 
the Navy then in force, a ship's crew was dispersed after a 
three years' commission and never reassembled again. 

Under these conditions the Navy lost its efficiency far 
more rapidly than did the Army ; not only were the hulls 
allowed to rot idly in the dockyards, but on the few remain- 
ing in commission paint and polish supplanted gunnery and 
fighting training.^ 

It is very generally assumed that the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir John Burgoyne, when they endeavoured to awaken 
the country to its danger in 1849, were ignorant of the 
teaching of history in regard to Sea Power, but I am unable 
to find evidence to support this view. To me the presumption 
seems to be that, though fully aware of what an all-powerful 
Fleet could do — and who, having served in the Peninsula, 
could be otherwise than possessed of such knowledge ? — they 
knew only too well that no such Fleet existed on our side, 
and they despaired of seeing one created in time to meet a 
French offensive. 

Memories are so short in these days that it may be as 
well to recall some of the evidence on which such opinions 
rested. 

In 1886 our Mediterranean Squadron had sunk to a single 
vessel, and that not a very formidable one. Ships often lay 
in our dockyards for months before they could get together a 
crew, three-quarters of which were often only landsmen. 
Under such circumstances it took three months at least to 
weld these inefficients into a fighting body. 

The incidents in the ^gean Sea which terminated with 
the Battle of Navarino compelled us to collect a squadron at 

> See Sir Nathaniel Briggs' Thirty Years of Nav€U Admmiairaticn; tdao 
Sir Francis Head, Sir Howard Douglas, <&c. 
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all costs, but it was so badly found and manned that the 
French Admiral L'AUemand — one of our allies at the time — 
wrote home entreating for leave to attack us at sight, pro- 
posing then to come back to the Channel and cover a landing 
in England. 

The French, with their * Inscription Maritime/ were never 
short of men, and their dockyards continued to turn out 
beautiful ships. These were all in hand at the Home ports, 
while ours were disseminated all over the world, and there 
were no ocean cables available in those days wherewith to 
call them together. Algiers also and Rome had given the 
French great experience in embarking and disembarking 
troops.^ 

It is not to be wondered at that under these conditions the 
idea of revenge for Waterloo awoke, and that many men in 
high positions were bitten by the hope of the distinction such 
an exploit as L'Allemand's would afford. 

Even the Prince de Joinville, on the whole a good friend 
to our country, but a Frenchman first of all, pressed hard to 
be allowed to make the attempt. To show the superlative ease 
with which it could be effected, he sailed bis frigate into Sbeer- 
ness one morning and duly saluted. 

Then there was consternation in the garrison ; for, as it 
happened, all the guns in the land defences had been dis- 
mounted for platform repairs, and as those on the Flagship 
were also dismounted for painting the ship, there was nothing 
available for returning the Prince's salute. Finally a boat 
had to go off to the French ship and apologise for the un- 
avoidable delay in acknowledging the courtesy of its com- 
mander. 

On the Continent quite a number of pamphlets appeared 
about this date on the 'Invasion of England,' and even a 
Swiss Engineer, Baron Maurice, gave us a treatise on the 
defence of London. As for the resistance we could have 
opposed to such landings, the whole may be best summed up 
in the Great Duke's solemn warning : ' I am bordering upon 
seventy-seven years of age passed in honour. ... I hope that 
the Almighty may protect me from being the witness of the 

* 'Friaoe de JdnTiUe's Memoin,' also Bdinbargh Beview, October 1901. 
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tragedy which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to take 
measures to avert. — Wellington.' ^ 

That it was not superfluous may be gathered from the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission, 1859, and Lord 
Overstone's Appendix to ^Report of Commissioners to consider 
the Defences of the United Kingdom ' (p. 90), published in 
1860: 

' It would be absolute madness on the part of the Govern- 
ment and people of this country to shrink from any sacrifice 
to avert such a calamity. 

'The complicated and very delicate network of credit 
which overlies all the multitudinous transactions of this 
country would vibrate throughout upon the first touch of our 
soil by a foreign invader, and would in all probability be 
subject to a sudden and fearful collapse ; while the confusion 
and distress produced amongst the labouring classes would be 
truly fearful. 

* Millions of our labouring population depend for their daily 
maintenance upon the trading and manufacturing enterprise, 
the vital principle of which is the undisturbed state of public 
order, confidence and credit.' 

Asked his opinion as to the probable effect of the occu- 
pation of London— all bank-books, securities, etc., having 
been removed, and * private property ' being respected by the 
invader, he said : 

' I cannot contemplate or trace to its consequence such a 
supposition. My only answer is : 

' It must never be ! * 

The outcome of warning and evidence was the resolution 
to provide the dockyards with land defences. At the same 
time the idea of reviving the old Volunteer Force was first 
started and warmly supported by such tried soldiers as Sir 
Charles Napier, Sir John Burgoyne, and others. 

The Navy then began to revive, but the uncertainty into 
which the introduction of steam had plunged contemporary 
naval opinion, together with the unsolved problem of finding 
crews for our ships, left the final appreciation of its supreme 
necessity very much m the background. 

* Life of Sir John Bu/rgoyne^ vol. i. p. 451. 
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Followed the Crimea and the Mutiny. Then, at length, 
these brought home to the country a knowledge of the horrors 
of War, that prepared public opinion for the reconstitution of 
the Volunteer Force. This has only owed its permanence to 
the fact that there were war- seasoned officers in plenty, such 
as the late Lord Wantage, to give it countenance and a right 
initial direction. 

Since then, whether by mere coincidence or design, it has 
fulfilled its function as a popular educator in a marvellous 
degree. The first need of the Nation was an overwhelming 
consensus of opinion in &vour of an overpowering Fleet ; but 
this could not arise until a widespread knowledge of our 
general unreadiness for War had been brought home to the 
public. The groundwork for this was laid by the old 
Brighton Easter Monday Beviews. As a young officer, I 
assisted at several of these, and though by that time they 
had lost some of their original crudeness, I think no one 
returned from one of those exhaustingly long days without a 
convincing impression that if we had had to stand up as 
targets to a trained enemy the result would have been very 
disagreeable indeed. Also we learnt that the maintenance of 
discipline amongst a weary and demoralised crowd required 
higher qualities than the mere ability to repeat words of 
command. This is the first great lesson by which a man 
learns to distinguish between mere technical knowledge and 
the Art of Command. Unfortunately the Volunteers have 
not half learnt it even yet. 

The interest aroused by these days led every year to a 
renewed discussion as to the reasonable prospect of a success- 
ful landing, and newspapers had to find leader-writers to deal 
with the question. This led men to discover the depths of 
their own ignorance, a cry arose for books and further in- 
formation, and the publishers began to find a market worth 
supplying. Ultimately came Mahan's great book at the 
pqrchological moment, and with it the formation of the Navy 
League, which has removed the question of a strong Navy 
beyond the bounds of parish politics. But had it not been 
for the Brighton Beviews, no public would have existed to 
read Mahan, and hence no League to represent the principles 
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of Uhe influence of Sea Power.' It mast be remembered 
that Admiral Golomb had already treated the whole subject 
with greater brevity, but fully equal soundness, and had 
hardly found a reader outside of naval circles — ^another proof 
that the prophet is of no account in his own country. It 
took an American to wake up the British Nation to a full 
sense of its danger and its need of an invincible Navy. 

All the while this process was at work on this particular 
line, progress was being made in other directions, and above all 
things the existence of the Volunteers was gradually break- 
ing down the social barrier which for so long had separated 
the regular soldier from the people. Short Service helped, it 
is true, but Short Service was itself in need of help, and 
would hardly have found the necessary supply of recruits, but 
for the better knowledge of the Army that the Volunteers 
were distributing throughout all classes. 

It would be interesting to have exact figures on this head, 
were such forthcoming. Judging from my experience with 
my own battalion, the Volunteers must have been furnishing 
nearly 10,000 recruits per annum to the Regular Army before 
the Boer War. What they did for the Imperial Yeomanry, 
their own active service companies, and so forth, is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

It is not easy to assign a money value to the restraining 
influence which the knowledge of the fact exercised in Euro- 
pean Chancelleries, that there were in England not only 
280,000 Volunteers actually with the Colours (who would 
become regular soldiers under the Army Act in case of mobili- 
sation), but that behind them were upwards of a million who 
had passed through their ranks, and were still of an age to 
serve according to the Continental standard of liability, viz. 
up to 45 and even to 60 years of age. 

In the diffusion and acquisition of sound tactical know- 
ledge Volunteer progress has been very disappointing, as the 
support uniformly accorded by the Press (which is almost 
entirely controlled by Volunteer influence) to all the popular 
fads which in a former chapter I have endeavoured to expose, 
sufficiently indicates. 

Yet if we compare the time it has taken to eliminate 
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similar heresies in Begular Armies, and the peculiar difficulties 
under which our start was made, there is no real ground for 
discouragement. 

It must be remembered that the men who first took up 
the idea of Volunteering had been bred up in French 
Bevolutionary traditions. Though they fully appreciated 
what discipline and drill could make of Begular soldiers, 
they none the less vividly remembered what the first * armed 
rabble' of France had succeeded in accomplishing against 
our own, and the Prussian and Austrian Line troops. They 
had also seen the Spaniards and Portuguese fight in defence 
of their homes, and though they were still too close to these 
events to realise the unseen causes which had in both cases 
undermined the chances of the Regular troops, they knew 
that numbers of able-bodied men, willing to die for their 
homes, were always a formidable enemy to be reckoned with. 
Provided always that those numbers did not exceed the power 
of the district, within which they moved, to support them. 

Nor did they contemplate the suddenness of modem 
mobiUsation and transport. They remembered the months 
during which the white tents above Boulogne had been visible 
from Folkestone, and felt secure that 80,000 men was about 
the outside limit of any surprise raid to be guarded against. 

That their ideas were very modest is shown by the draft 
regulations originally drawn up by Sir Charles Napier and 
others. But they had overlooked the fact that their genera- 
tion was passing away and that presently there would no 
longer be any of the survivors of the Peninsular to teach 
these raw levies the ' tricks of the trade.' 

Actually, even in the forties, this generation was extinct 
in the bulk of the Army. By this time the Barrack- Square 
School (good enough when kept within proper bounds) was 
triumphant, and as faith in the Navy waned, and the dread 
of what steam transport might effect increased, the whole 
movement became more ambitious. Personally I think very 
rightly so, for the following reasons : 

Men with muskets or rifles, who are content to die if 
only they can kill an enemy first, are certainly formidable 
antagonists. We must not, however, forget that the whole- 
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sale slaughter and deaths from disease, which inevitably resnlt 
from employing crowds of such men witiiouk organisation or 
training, would be (in a self-governing country) a terrible 
evil ; one leading to panic and despondency in the masses, 
when courage and resolution most are needed. London is 
altogether too near the sea, and modem armies move too 
fast, to contemplate the possibility of forging an Army under 
fire, as was done on the Sambre and Mouse in 1792-98. 

Since we had time to prepare, it was obviously a sensible 
plan to work on a given system, and after all no system had 
stood the test of time better than that of the old Light 
Division, which made disciplined soldiers first, and skirmishers 
afterwards. 

This at least was the experience of our cousins across 
the Atlantic. Beginning with far more independent ideas as 
to the value of personal liberty, and a better raw material 
for turning out sharpshooters, they nevertheless soon found 
themselves compelled, by the logic of events, to drill as 
savagely ^ as any troops in Europe. 

However fascinating the idea of the roving skirmisher in 
face of the enemy may be in theory, in practice one must 
remember that he has to get there first. To do this he has 
to sleep ten in a tent, do what he is told, and not squabble 
with his comrades over the distribution of rations, and the 
school of obedience, with a week in camp, remains the best 
means of teaching him these elementary lessons. Above all 
things he must learn to feel himself one of a body. This is 
why the pomp and circumstance of ceremonial drill still 
retains its raison d'etre. There was, moreover, another 
cause which hampered progress. It has hardly been super- 
seded yet, and therefore demands somewhat prolonged notice. 

It must be remembered that in the old Long Service 
School of War, the old soldiers were the real instructors of 
the recruits in all that pertained to minor tactics. These 
men taught by right of tradition, partly because their own 
safety in action might at any moment depend on the 

* See In the Confederate Army, The Soldier in Battle, Wilkieson ; Battles 
and Leaders of the Ciml War, Scribner ; also regimental histories now appear- 
ing in U.S. Military Magazines. 
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behaviour of a comrade, and partly because they had 
generally seen far more service than the young Subaltern, who 
joined when very young indeed, and who also learnt his 
business from the old soldier in the ranks. By the time the 
young Officer had gained standing enough to teach in his 
turn, even if it had been required of him, he was too high 
up the tree to interfere in these matters. It seemed to him 
that they regulated themselves of their own accord, and his 
attention became absorbed in the higher branch of his 
profeBsion. This is the exercise of the vital Art of Command, 
which has nothing to do with technical instruction, but 
everything with the study of the human-nature side of the 
soldier. 

It is probably not generally known to civilians, but it is 
an undoubted fact, that an Officer may be almost helplessly 
ignorant of drill and yet be an admirable Commander, 
because he treats his men with judgment and tact and is 
capable of securing their absolute devotion under circum- 
stances of exceptional danger and privation. 

The race is most likely nearly extinct now, or at any rate 
under the new Army order conferring responsibility on the 
Company Commanders it soon will be ; but in my own expe- 
rience I have known and served under many such, and an 
example in point may be of interest. Some years ago in 
Lucknow there was a very bad outbreak of cholera in a 
certain Infantry Begiment, and something amounting to 
panic set in. The officers who were away were all recalled 
from leave, and amongst them was the Senior Major — an 
old schoolfellow of mine — who had this art of inspiring 
devotion in his men in a very high degree. As his carriage 
passed the Guard-house at the Barracks, the Sergeant of, tbe 
Guard caught sight of him and said to the men as he dis- 
missed them, ^ 'Ulloa, old Jim's back ! Now you mark my 
words, there won't be another case in the barracks this 
time.* And there was not. The news of his coming went 
round in a flash, despondency disappeared, and even the sick 
recovered. 

Those who wish to know what the typical British Officer 
of the old Army really was should read Mounteney Jephson's 
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books, in paridcolar ^ Tom Bollekeley of Lissington.' Even 
the types in that immortal skit ' He Would be a Soldier ' 
were of the best. But they were not ^Instructors* as the 
modem officer has to be, and this not because they were 
either idle or stupid, but simply because they had never 
been called upon to exercise that particular side of their 
faculties. 

Matters in the German Army had been in exactly the 
same condition as Marwitz's ^ invaluable diary shows us, and 
they remained the same in France ' and Ausbria respectively 
until the campaigns of 1866 and 1870 forced on all officers 
the necessity of becoming competent instructors. 

8uch Officers were like fish out of water in the new 
Vdunteer atmosphere, because they had not merely to issue 
orders but to be ready with reasons for giving tiiem. At 
last, when a working arrangement had almost evolved itself, 
came the sudden and apparently complete reversal of all 
existing tactical theories due to the introduction of the 
breechloader. 

Things were bad in all countries, but they were worse 
with us, for the new doctrines struck at the root of all 
discipline by destroying confidence in the knowledge of 
superior rank and longer service. The youngest Subaltern 
who read the papers was at once on an equality with the 
oldest veteran, for both had only hearsay to guide them, 
and, even in the Army, the veterans distrusted the strength 
of their own position. 

I can speak with feeling on this point, for I was myself 
as badly bitten by the new mania as any of the present 
reformers, asserting my position with the same coeksureness 
and conviction as the most rabid supporter of the modem 
Bifle Clubs. But no one spoke with conviction on the other 
side, and, lest my memory should betray me, I have lately 
gone through whole volumes of the tactical literature of the 
time, and all the discussions at the Boyal United Service 
Institution, without finding a trace of the chain of reason- 

* Atu msinem Tagebuchf by von Marwitz. I have made long extraoto from 
ii in * Cavalry v. Infantry, and the Cavalry, its Past and Faiore.' 

■ Bee L*Education de UlnfanUrie Frangaiset by Col. de FlAires, 1887. 
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ing, referred to in the last chapter, which has again brought 
tactical thought on to a solid foundation. 

Owing to my previous connection with Germany, I passed 
through the various phases of the malady {Verliistseuchef the 
Germans called it) more rapidly than most of my comrades. 
The boys who had been my schoolfellows in that country told 
me at first hand what they had really seen, and the older 
Officers (friends of my family), were glad enough to lend a 
helping hand to the young Englishman who wished to learn. 
Thanks to their guidance I soon discovered how to read the 
* Prussian Official ' between the lines, and how much weight 
to attach to the writings of the new school. Finally after 
a course of manoeuvres, during my leave for some years, I 
realised all that was contained in the anecdote current at the 
time about von Moltke and the Duke of Cambridge, which 
se non i vero i ben trovato. 

The story went that the Duke of Cambridge one day called 
in a friendly way on von Moltke and, amongst other matters, 
asked him if he could recommend a good and suitable book on 
outpost work and Minor Tactics generally for the use of the 
British Army. 

After a moment's thought von Moltke rose, and going to 
his bookshelf pulled out a much worn copy of Grauford's 
' Instructions for the Light Division,' which he handed to his 
visitor without a word. 

Curiously enough Crauford himself had been educated in 
Germany, and it is considered that he owed much of his power 
of clearly expressing his tactical ideas to what he had seen 
and learnt in that country. His pamphlet was afterwards 
embodied in our drill-book of 1814, which practically re- 
mained unchanged till 1874, and as all the Line tactics it 
contained were derived from Dundas's celebrated ' Eighteen 
Manoeuvres' (itself almost a transcript from Frederic's and 
Saldem's instructions of 1750), Moltke's action conveyed a 
tacit hint that the British in 1880 had little to learn from 
his own service. This view was constantly impressed on 
me in conversation with the many distinguished Prussian 
officers whom I met from time to time at Aldershot and in 
Gennany. 

w 2 
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If progress were slow in Germany, even where the eye- 
witness testimony was everywhere at hand, it can hardly be 
matter of surprise if it has proved slower with us. They at 
least had possessed for years a War Academy and Intelligence 
Department organised and guided by the two ablest military 
thinkers (not executives) of the century, Clausewitz and von 
Moltke. But even these institutions proved unable to recon- 
cile the conflicting evidence with which they were deluged. 

Our Staff College only came into existence in 1860 and 
om* Intelligence Department did not take shape till 1872, 
whilst the Military History section, the most important branch 
of such an institution, even now only exists in a rudimentary 
form. 

Under the circumstances we took the only steps practically 
possible at the moment. We appointed (Harrison Instructors 
and examinations for promotion, which at least compelled 
Officers to study some professional literature. Unfortunately 
there was, and still is, very little of this commodity available, 
but the Instructors threw themselves into the gap manfully, 
and if none of their work is of the first rank, it is not easy 
to see how out of the materials before them they could have 
evolved any better. 

Where the Germans went on * best ' evidence we had to be 
satisfied with * hearsay.' Then of the few of our own Officers 
who took part either in the Bohemian or French campaigns, 
it happened that the great majority, and by far the most 
active in a literary direction, had seen no other serious fighting 
from which to draw useful comparisons. Hence almost all of 
them fell under the spell of the prevailing opinion in the 
German Army, viz. that the fighting throughout was of un- 
precedented severity. 

I have met, at one time or another, nearly every English 
Officer who took part in the War, and have read, I think, all 
that they wrote on the subject, together with hosts of pamph- 
lets, etc., by German, French, Austrian, and Russian 
writers. Out of all these, I can only recall two men, one 
a Russian, the other an Englishman, who ventured in those 
first years after the War to stand up against the general 
tendency of opinion. 
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The former was the well-known Russian General * Drago- 
miroff ' who went through the 1866 campaign as military attache 
to General Steinmetz. Referring to the question of the awful 
fire-power of the breechloader, he asked * whether they had 
all forgotten the effect of the British volleys in the Peninsula ? ' 
The latter, Captain Seton, of the Madras Fusiliers, who had 
been tiirough the Mutiny, saw nothing very remarkable in 
the heaps of killed and wounded. But these two dissentient 
voices were powerless to stem the torrent, and those German 
officers— Meckel, Hoenig, Malachowski, etc. (to whom we now 
owe the revelation of the truth of German fighting) — had very 
good reasons at the time for keeping silence. 

Under these conditions it is not to be wondered at if we 
floundered, and it will be seen that the greater the reasoning 
ability of our writers the worse the confusion was bound to 
become. For, if the postulate once be granted that the 
slaughter in battle is determined by the nature of the weapon 
and not by the man, logically there was no escape from the 
conclusion we reached. This was the exact opposite of 
Schamhorst's celebrated apothegm, 'One should teach the 
soldier to know how to die, not how to avoid dying.' 

Now it was that we began to reap the fruits of our many 
years of intellectual torpor. Our old veterans, very many of 
whom had faced far heavier risks against the Sikhs, in the 
Crimea, and the Mutiny, than had either French or Germans 
{i.e. as judged by the only reliable standard, the casualty 
returns reduced to percentage and time), whilst they felt there 
was something wrong in the methods of the new school, were 
too little accustomed to close thinking, hard study, and con- 
troversial writing, adequately to meet their opponents. It 
happened also that through a series of accidents the latter 
had the Press throughout on their side, especially the ' Times.' 
To stand up against the new ideas, brought down upon one all 
the broadsides of the Special Correspondents, whose effusions 
were not always untainted with vituperation. Distinguished 
Boldiera did not care to be held up to ridicule as ' bow and 
arrow generals,' and it happened that at the time there were 
a number of younger and more ambitious men in the Army 
who were prepared to stop at nothing to secure their own 
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advancement. The younger men won, and presently esta- 
blished a cult of their own, of which the Professors at the 
Stajff CioUege became the high priests, whose writings were 
their Divine Bevelation, to criticise which entailed military 
ezcommmiication. 

Meanwhile, other factors were at work to destroy this 
intellectual ascendency. Independent of Promotion Examina- 
tions, Short Service, as in Prussia nearly a century earlier, 
was working out its logical consequences. Instead of recruits 
coming in by twos and threes, they began to arrive in droves, 
and the energies of the Sergeant-Major and Adjutant no 
longer sufficed to complete their education. This made work 
for the Captains and Subalterns, who under the old system 
in Peace-time had had nothing to do. Moreover, thanks to the 
increasing popularity of the Army, due very largely to the 
educative influence of the Volunteers, the new recruits were 
markedly more intelligent. Officers who had crammed up 
text-books for examination purposes soon found out that 
something more than examination knowledge was needed to 
impart instruction. Hence they began to use their brains. 
Constant campaigning also confronted them with problems 
for which no answer could be found in the text-books. When 
the young Officer, thus prepared by active service, arrived at 
the Stajff College, he had a disagreeable habit of asking the 
most awkward questions. Then it was that the pundits of 
that establishment being either unable or unwilling to answer 
them, together with the failure of many Staff College graduates 
to justify their position in our minor campaigns, the Institu- 
tion was brought into such discredit that some fifteen years 
ago the system was entirely remodelled with very favourable 
results. 

Here let me record my appreciation of the British Sub- 
altern, as I have known him, in all arms of the Service, 
during the past thirty years. Though only occasionally 
and temporarily attached to our educational establishments, 
I have been on terms of intimate friendship with hundreds, 
and have owed that friendship exclusively to my known keen- 
ness on all tactical and soldierly questions. I had no pro- 
nounced sporting proclivities, or the money to indulge in the 
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few that I posseBsed ; the tie between us was onr common 
interest in our work, and I found that interest as much alive, 
indeed, more so, amongst the noisiest Cavalry Subalterns, as 
in the staidest of the professional pets, and it was through 
these friendships that I learned where the educational shoe 
really pinched. 

To say that they as a body were not willing to learn is a 
libel, and a cruel one. The real difficulty was that the books 
had nothing practical to teach them, and one needs to have 
been under the searching cross-examination and chaff of 
these youngsters, speaking as man to man, with all barriers 
of rank removed, after a big * guest night,' to realise that the 
poBsession of the soundest common-sense is quite compatible 
with the profoundest ignorance in an examination. 

The allusion to a * guest night ' may possibly provoke a 
sneer in some quarters, but I would remind my readers that 
80 profoundly aware are even the Germans of the difference 
of capacity shown by the brain under excitement and in the 
lecture-room, that the ' Bier examen ' forms by no means the 
least of the ordeals the aspirant for the Staff has to undergo 
in that most model Army. 

It used to be said in Prussia, and with a good deal of 
truth, between the years 1866-^0, that the Subaltern had 
made the Army. This saying entails less exaggeration when 
employed to the British Subaltern from 1870-90, for the 
Prussians had a Staff ready to guide them. We had to make 
the one that is now guiding us. Further, when the whole 
history of the recent Boer campaign is fully known, then 
apart from the aberrations of the very young, or occasional 
'sports,' the fertility of resource and readiness to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions will prove the thoroughness 
with which we made it. Meanwhile, here I dwell on the 
merits of the * Subaltern,' as it is from his ranks that Volun- 
teer Adjutants have been, and will be, selected ; and from the 
work they have done in the past their importance in the 
future may be estimated. 

I do not think that the difficulty of their task has ever 
been adequately realised. When it is remembered that the 
selection for these positions was never made from the first 
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pick of possible candidfttes, that indeed they were often given 
to applieantfl who wort- frequently Inspired hj anything hot 
soldierly motives, we caii form, from the almost miiform 
success which has attended their efforts, a better idea of the 
value to the country of the training men receive in the Army. 
It is a training not written in books ; it grows out of the sur- 
roundings of a well-regulated regimental aystem ; and the 
same remark holds good of the Permanent Staff, by whom 
they are assisted. 

In the main the Adjutant and his Instructors stood as the 
representatives of the old School of the Drill-ground. To 
support this were only the inherit«d traditions that a man 
feels safer in the ranks of weU-drtlled men than amongst a 
rabble, however gallant tliis may be, and that good drill is 
more an outcome of the exernse of the habit of command 
than a consequence of the technical knowledge of execution. 

The Volunteers represented the right of private judgment 
and often of ' technical knowledge,' in which term I include 
exact knowledge of the words of the drill-hook and other test- 
books, together with an overwhelming faith in the mechanical 
posflibilities of their particular weapon. 

Or, stated in other words, the Adjutant said, ' Obey orders 
and I will place yon in the best position to use your weapons 
to effect,' and the Volunteer replied, 'No, the weapon is an 
excellent one, and we wish to use our own judgment as to 
when and where to employ it," which, after all, is no parody 
of the views so copiously put forward in letters, to the ' Spec- 
tator' in particular, and other organs, during the progress of 
the War in South Africa. 

This conflict is literally as old as history, and is best 
summed up in the following passage from Clausewitz : ' 

' AH inventions of art, such as arms, organisation, exercise 
in Tactics, are restrictions on the natural instinct which has 
to be led by indirect means to a more efficient use of its 
powers. But the emotional forces will nut submit to be thus 
clipped, and if we go too far in ti'ying to make instruments of 
them, we rob them of their impulse and force. There must, 
' On War, Gruhwu's Inuislalioii, part iii. p. 130. 
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therefore, always be given them a certain latitude of play 
between the rules of theory and its pnietical application,' 

I consider that no better proof of the general souiidneBB of 
oar military institutions can be afforded than the success 
with which our young Officers have in countless cases during 
recent years solved this most difficult prohlem of adjustment,' 
although probably not one in five hundred had even seen the 
quotation I have given. 

This same success, which, of course, I admit is only 
relative and tar from final, brings out another leading ten- 
dency ol ClauHewitz'a work — namely, his perception of the 
* polarity,' as he terms it, existing throughout all military 
activity. Indeed, one might fairly generalise hia whole book 
as an attempt to adapt the principles of the British Consti- 
tution to the conduct of warlike operations, for which, Lord 
Salisbury has told ua, they are not well fitted. With all due 
humility, I submit that Glausewitz took a mder and scientific- 
ally a more defensible position, for, as in politics no line of 
action can be pushed to its logical extreme, so in War it ia 
necessary to hold the balance evenly. If over-contralisation 
can lead (aa we have seen in the instances of PrusHia Ijefore 
Jena, and our own Army in more recent times) to utter stag- 
nation, decentralisation carried to its utmost limit means 
hopeless anarchy. If overcrowding of men under fire leads to 
the purposeless slaughter of Macdonald's column at Wagram 
or of D'Erlon's corps at Waterloo, too wide dissemination leads 
equally surely to such useless sacrifice of life as at the Modder 
River and Paardeberg. The Art of the General, as of the States- 
man, lies in seeing the correct mean, but to find it he requires 
an opposition. In War, the enemy does the opposing ; in Peace, 
in a strictly hierarchical system, there is no opposition. From 
this difficulty the Volunteers have saved us, and will continue 
to save ua, for finality can never be reached. 

Their action can best be realised by comparing the course 
of evolution in England and in Germany during the past 
thirty years. To do this we must note that the latter started 
with over a million of War-trained men and a nation stirred 

■ Partioularlj m ERjpt- 
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to its utmost depths by a vital struggle, where we had pro- 
bably fewer than 50,000 veterans, and the calm of the English 
was only ra£9ed on the surface. 

Contrary to popular theory, military education in Germany, 
even in Prussia, had been at a very low level for many years. 
How low this was the early pamphlets which followed the 
two campaigns abundantly disclose, for, as with us, the 
historical section had been starved for funds, and the Staff 
had been too busy with mobilisation projects to attend to it. 
Moreover, there had been no opposition ; hence men had been 
crammed, or had crammed themselves, with formulsB the 
accuracy of which had not been tested either by facts or by 
argument, and contact with facts showed some at least to be 
fundamentally vicious. 

As a consequence, after 1870, profound chaos ruled in the 
military world, and some years elapsed before the dust settled 
and a general consensus of opinions was reached. But these, 
as embodied by regulations, could only be usefully handled by 
men who knew the actual facts on which the regulations had 
been based, and as these men passed away by seniority from 
the direct training of the troops, their places were taken by 
men who were unable to realise the conditions which they 
had been framed to meet. 

Fresh inventions in armament had complicated the 
problem, and outside public opinion against the severity of 
the discipline which the older Officers knew to be vital began 
to make itself felt. To counteract this tendency some of the 
older men were allowed to speak out. Then Hoenig, Meckel,* 
and others, as already stated, gave a true picture of what had 
happened in rear of the German fighting lines in 1866 and 
1870. After these utterances equilibrium was again estab- 
lished, and research became limited to the historical section, 
whose labours now began to disclose the fundamental fallacies 
of the German position. This work was almost entirely 
restricted to the retired Officers, for the questions involved 
were ticklish, and Officers on the active list could not well 
discuss them publicly without revealing their habit of thought 
to their adversaries over the frontier. 

^ For extracts see infray Chap. XIV., pp. 297^8 tt seq. 
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This point deserves to be noted ; for the greater the 
degree of equality attained by Armies in weapons and 
organisation, the more valuable does a knowledge of the 
character and mind of a possible opponent become. A man 
can hardly contribute magazine articles on Napoleon or 
Wellington, or write his autobiography, without disclosing 
very completely his intellectual limitations to his adversary. 
As a consequence, therefore, the field of intellectual activity 
tends to become limited to those who are no longer in touch 
with the troops, and it ceases to aiSbrd a reflection of their 
standard of thought and action. 

The necessity of the precaution is obvious from the 
soldier's standpoint, but from the statesman's point of view, 
viz. that the object of armaments is primarily to prevent 
War, it is at least open to argument. I hold that in a grow- 
ing nation it is better to know the whole truth than to be 
lulled into a false security, and in the end history justifies 
my position. 

There never were two Armies in which the personal 
factors were better known on both sides than in the American 
Civil War, but the ultimate course of events was not modified, 
and in the long run the popular voice brought the right man 
to the front at the critical period. As between continental 
States there may be no ' long run,' but between England and 
her possible enemies the ' run ' is likely to be sufficiently 
protracted for our purposes. 

Our War will follow the American model, and its 
prototype the Cromwellian epoch. First, an initial series of 
defeats which will eliminate the incompetent ; then will 
arise a surging wave of national indignation against the 
ignorance and incapacity of those who, under the guise of a 
false humanitarianism, relaxed the reins of true fighting 
discipline ; and at the psychological moment will come the 
emergence of some great Leader or Leaders. These, like 
Cromwell, Grant, and Sherman, recognising that 'War is 
Hell,' wUl throw overboard the pitiful sentiment * if we fail 
we cannot lose many men/ and by sheer hard fighting will 
win all along the line as all great captains have always 
done. 
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Meanwhile the duration of our agony will be in precise 
proiwrtion to the defpermiiiiition of our preBBtit rulers to make 
the moat of the warning we have received. Let us trust thiit 
they may be more successful than the PruaeianB before Jena.' 
The analogy here, however, ia too close to be comforting. 

It is the Bxiatenca of the Volunteers which alone differen- 
tiates the two situations. They are to the Army wliat the 
Opposition is, or should be, to a Government, for they are 
free to speak and to criticise, and without their criticisms 
we should, like every other Army, drop hack into self-com- 
placency and a blind worship of the regulations. The reason 
' why ' I trust I have made clear in the previous sketch of the 
German Army. 

Short service and the responsibility entailed thereby have 
done much in their case to prevent stagnation, as it will still 
do in ours. But, though the hopeless decay into which long- 
aervice Armies generally fell during long terms of Peace ia no 
longer to be feared, that cannot alone auffice. This becomes 
clear when we see that the intellectual effort of teaching the 
quite undeveloped minds of recruits is not sufficient to ensure 
the growth of the intelligence of the teacher. In his turn he 
IB exceedingly apt to fall back into mere pedantry, when he 
has discipline behind him as a stick to enforce authority. 

You cannot deal with Volunteers, particularly with their 
Officers, on the same lines. These men posaeaa, many of them, 
keen and polished intellects, which must be fairly met and 
overthrown by downright scientific proof, if they are to Le 
won over to what we naturally hold to be the true faith. 
Hitherto, as a fact, the Volunteers have very often got the 
best of it simply because Array methods had never before 
been subjected to such searching criticisms, and Regular 
Officers had forgotten the arguments with which to counter 
them. When a learned K.C. or Chief Justice drops down 
from the Temple to confront the Eoyal United Service 
Institution audience, it is a very easy task for him to upset 
our most cherished traditions in debate. The only course is 
to attack his brief ; but that is not easily done by an untrained 
' See putioulwljr von dcr OoltK'a Boitbach vmd Jtna. nen edition, IWS. 
•nd Vrkundlithe BMrOge pablished b; the Prussian O. Oenetkl Staft. 
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speaker on the spur of the moment, and for the tune his 
victory seems complete. But he has given the stimulus for 
further inquiry, and under that stimulus reaction is thriving. 
Presently it will occur to someone to test the truth of existing 
assumptions — by the above-mentioned ten-target * experi- 
ment, for example. Directors of Instruction at Aldershot, 
and elsewhere, will create situations in manoeuvres which will 
set men thinking, and further debate will bring out the in- 
herent unsoundness of many accepted theories, and pave the 
way for the wave of reaction that is assuredly coming. 

No other nation possesses this safety valve. With them 
the forms of discipline must be preserved, both on account of 
the necessity of readiness for immediate action, and because, 
in monarchical countries, the monarch being also the War 
Lord, if the military machine breaks down you must depose 
the Sovereign. With us you only change the War Minister, 
or, at the worst, the Cabinet. 

1 7td0 Chapter III. p. 45. 
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CHAPTER V 

WHAT BB00MB8 OF MONET SPENT ON HILITART PBEPABATI0N8 

Whilst the member for Woolwich is beseeching the Grovern- 
ment not to discharge workmen from the Arsenal, others of 
the same party are clamouring to reduce the Army by 20,000 
men. Surely this betrays a lamentable confusion of thought 
somewhere, and one worth a considerable effort to clear aside. 

It raises in brief the whole question, ' What becomes of the 
money spent on military preparations ? ' and it is astounding 
that no economist of repute has ever devoted himself to a 
clear exposition of all the facts concerned in the matter. 

The simplest plan is to consider what would happen if the 
millennium arrived to-morrow and the Army and Navy were 
abolished ipso facto. In the first place there would be in 
round numbers some 850,000 able-bodied men thrown on 
the labour market, which is already over-stocked. But this 
is only the beginning of the trouble. These 850,000 men 
require food to eat, barracks or ships to live in, arms, clothing, 
equipment ; and even their horses require forage. 

How many thousand families are dependent on the above 
industries in their turn, over and beyond the Dockyards, 
Arsenal, and Small Arms Factories, which employ together 
close on 75,000 men ! There are the people at Elswick, 
Sheffield, Yarrow, Barrow-in-Furness, and elsewhere; and 
again dependent on these huge factories are the men 
working in the mines extracting the coal and ore to be used 
by them. There are the builders, contractors, and all the 
many thousand small traders supplying the needs of the 
garrisons, and the farmers breeding horses and growing hay 
and corn for the Cavalry and Artillery. If we place the total 
of all these dependents on the Army at 160,000 we shall 
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probably be within the mark. This gives us a grand total of 
500,000 men, or about 1 in 20 of the adult male population 
directly dependent on Government employment. Finally, on 
the whole, these men are the best and most reliable which 
the country possesses, for casual labour is practically never 
taken on by any Army or Government Contractor. 

Where would all these people go to and what would 
become of the ' submerged tenth,' seeing that even now trade 
is languishing ^ relatively to that of our rivals because people 
are not willing to buy the goods we insist upon making ? 

The stock reply of course is that but for War and the 
wicked waste it entails, nations would have such abundant 
wealth that they would gladly purchase anything, but it seems 
to me useless to theorise about what would happen under 
drcumstances of which we have had no experience, as yet ; 
circumstances which seem very unlikely, to say the least of it, 
to arise in the future. The better plan appears to me to take 
the case of some special implement in universal demand, and 
of relatively great indestructibility, and trace out what would 
happen if a factory were established to turn out such articles 
with almost infinite rapidity. There would be a period of 
great activity, the demand would soon be supplied, and then, 
if the article did not wear out, the work would be limited to 
supplying the increment of population — not much margin for 
the payment of dividends! Multiply this case by many 
hundreds, and presently the whole earth would be over-stocked 
and trade would become stagnant. 

In practice the danger of * over-stocking ' is distinctly and 
clearly realised. The eiSorts of merchants to unload their 
wares is by no means one of the least causes of our many 
small Wars which often very narrowly escape developing into 
great ones. The first thing a sound business man endeavours 
to secure before laying down new plant is the certainty of a 
sufficient and uniform demand, i.e. exactly what the Army 
supplies. Hence the popularity of Government contracts, 
which thus furnish the best possible guarantee for a nation's 
industrial continuity. Suppose, for instance, that the Fashoda 

' 860 Mi, Holt Schooling's analysis of British trade in the Morning Post of 
April 90, 1907. 
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crisis had developed into a European conflict, and note the 
consequences which must have ensued had we been less well 
prepared than as a fact we were. We can form some idea 
from the catastrophe which occurred in New York as a conse- 
quence of the Venezuelan difficulty, when in forty-eight hours 
stocks depreciated to the extent of 2,000 million dollars. A 
few days of such a run as that would have broken down every 
vestige of • commercial credit in this country; and it would 
have thrown millions out of employment. The inference 
therefore is that the money spent on our Fleet and Forces 
generally was a wise precaution, since but for the drain upon 
our resources which they constitute in Peace, the climax would 
have been precipitated by trade pressure ; and but for the secu- 
rity they afforded our collapse would have been inevitable. 

What it all comes to is this. In Peace the taxpayer pays 
a premium to avert the risk of War ; and as long as War is 
averted the Nation is none the poorer for the expenditure, 
since the money all circulates in the Empire. But if the 
premium is insufficient the danger of War is aggravated, 
because as capital free from taxation increases production 
the demand for new markets tends to bring us into collision 
with other Powers and involves risk of ruin by so doing. 

The Navy and Army, therefore, are the foundations of 
commercial credit, and, as every engineer knows, it pays to 
put good work, and enough of it, into underground work. 

From this it would seem to follow that if each Nation 
could accurately determine the proper ratio between expendi- 
ture and trade suited to its existing situation, the maintenance 
of Peace might be guaranteed indefinitely ; certainly if their 
populations remained everywhere a constant quantity, this 
result would necessarily follow. Unfortunately for the cause 
of Peace they do not so remain, but, on the contrary, exhibit 
the most startling contrasts in their rate of growth. These 
contrasts are sufficient in themselves to disturb the national 
equilibrium, even without human passions to sway them; 
also there is another law at work tending still further to 
complicate the problem. 

So far it is most likely that all men who think seriously 
on international problems will be agreed. Differences only 
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arise when we come to the questions of how much money to 
expend, and who is to find it. 

It will be more convenient to the general plan of this 
book to take the latter point first. 

Actually when one comes to look into the matter, who- 
ever it is who hands over the money required to the 
Exehequer, is, with a few limitations to which I shall pre- 
sently allude, of no importance to the individual at all, for 
in whatever form a tax is imposed the payer passes the 
charge on to the next man below him. If a house-tax is 
imposed, the landlord grumUes and works what Parlia- 
mentary influence he has for all it is worth, but he promptly 
raises his rente to cover the additional charge. Boad-tex, 
lighting-tax, whatever it may be — local or Imperial — all come 
down to the consumer at last, and he either has to work harder 
to maintain his self -appointed standard of comfort, or he must 
lower that standard to meet the increased cost. 

Even the income-tax ultimately bears hardest on the 
poor, for the man who pays meets ito increase by dis- 
charging superfluous hands or cutting down their wages. 
It may, and generally does, inconvenience him to dispense 
with tiieir assistance, but it is far harder on the discharged 
man who has to find work in an over-stocked market. 

In the end it is, and must always be, the poorer classes 
who suffer most, for they cannot pass on their burdens, but 
must adjust themselves to their surroundings as best they 
can. The lot of the weakest is always pitiful in the extreme, 
but it must be borne in mind that it is, like all suffering, 
individual, not cumulative. It is really localised in the 
bunily; but a word to cover the conception is wanting — a 
curious revdation of the insufficiency of our vocabulary for 
our actual needs. 

This sentiment will appal our humanitarians, but it is 
the bedrock fact of the situation, for Nature as she reveals 
herself to us is 'cruel,' and it is with Nature that the 
stetesman, like the hygienic reformer, ultimately has to 
deal. Stetesmanship is National Hygiene — nothing more or 
lees— and it would be well if this truth were more widely 
realised. 
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The only point which can concern the ChanceUor of the 
Exchequer in imposing new taxation is the general ability of 
the nation as a whole to bear increased burdens, and his 
only guide is a comparison with what has been borne in the 
past. 

From this point of view the present outcry against exces- 
sive expenditure is seen to be quite unjustifiable. Fifty years 
ago the price of necessaries was more than one-third higher 
than at present, and wages on the average were a good third 
lower, yet we lived, and, as statistics show, we throve remark- 
ably well, for the birth-rate was higher than it is now. 

Recent statistical investigations, carried out in the truest 
spirit of scientific inquiry by Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. 
Rowntree, have shocked the public conscience by the 
depths of poverty they reveal. Unfortunately these works 
stand alone of their kind, and we have no earlier information, 
compiled to a similar scale, to compare them with, either in 
our own or in other countries. 

Of London I personally know next to nothing, but it 
happens that I do know a good deal of Tork and the West 
Riding. I can recall with the utmost distinctness the impres- 
sion left on my mind as a child about forty years ago, and I 
would put it to those with much longer memories whether the 
improvement in cleanliness, health, and general stamina of 
the West Riding population since Doctor Hook began his 
great work on reform in Leeds (1850) is not altogether pheno- 
menal ? ^ 

I know also from personal observation a good deal of the 
poverty of the great cities on the Continent, where heavy pro- 
tective taxes rule and wages are lower, and where the load 
of national debt^ is very much greater. Yet the birth-rate 
of Germany exceeds that of England, and the bulk and 
stature of her recruits are known to be steadily improving. In 
France things are otherwise, but the causes of the low birth- 
rate complicate the question beyond my power to unravel. 

' If poverty is as great as these books indicate, how is it ^at the dearth of 
domestic servants is greater now than at any previous period ? 

* The German Imperial debt is very low ; to get a proper standard of 
comparison the separate debts of all the States which go to make up the 
Empire must be added together. 
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Still, even here the average physical development of the first 
100,000 of the yearly contingent is improving ; and if in the 
latter portion it is declining, this is due to the increasing 
demand for nmnbers beyond the capacity of the nation to pro- 
duce. Two explanations of the observed facts suggest them- 
selves to me. Either we do not yet know enough of the 
physiological action of foods under all conditions of work, 
light, and environment generally, to fix an arbitrary standard 
of dietary below which poverty commences; or the greater 
facility with which money is earned, and its increased pur- 
chasing power, has led to a deterioration of the character of 
the race in these large towns. Where formerly ^ men struggled 
fiercely to avoid starvation, they now spend their time in 
waiting for work to come to them, and of course the women 
and children' suffer first and most. 

With regard to the first, I submit the following facts for 
consideration. It has been asserted again and again, and 
proved as far as chemical analysis can prove it, that the dietary' 
of the British Bluejacket is inferior in work-producing ele- 
ments to a pauper's food scale. Tet the Bluejacket does 
harder work than any man in the kingdom, except his comrade 
of the Marine Artillery, who, though a much heavier and 
bigger-limbed man, only draws the same ration. The mer- 
chant sailor is generally worse oS than either, but even he 
works and keeps his health, on the whole, satisfactorily. 
Neither (German nor French soldiers are as well fed as our own 
men, and the cooking of the former is only little in advance 
of ours. Tet both of them accomplish daily marches under a 
full kit which we can only exact from our men of equal age on 
aetive service. 

Finally, look at the marches made on active service by our 
men in recent years in Afghanistan, the Tirah, and South 
Africa, on rations at which a pauper would turn up his nose. 
Even with the burning sun against them, with water scarce 
and of the worst kind, they keep their health against every- 

■ 860 alao ICr. Wilson Fox's Paper at the Royal Statistical Society, April 21, 
1908. Agrionltiiral wages, etc., in 1884, 9s. to lOs. a week. 

' This di«tarj has been in process of revision for some years, and promises 
now to attain a ?ery reasonable standard. 
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thing ezoept specific poisonSy and march back into quarters 
often fitter than they went oat. 

On the second point much might also be said. I have 
seen the West Biding colliers, in the full swing of a coal 
boom, living on the best and 'playing' half the week. I 
have also seen them 'clemming' in a strike and refasiitg 
S«.^ a day and a hot meal for sweeping snow in the street 
when they were offered to them, and I cannot bring myself 
to believe that their standard of comfort is as high as Mr. 
Bowntree places it. If it were, they would show more provi- 
dence and greater energy. 

It is a very great question, in fact, whether such prosperity 
as we have now been enjoying for many years makes for the 
/ highest ethical good of the community or not. Does History 
' show a resultant moral force making for the survival of the 
Race, so that it develops most in climates and under circum- 
stances where the necessities of life are easily obtainable? 
In that form the answer is more readily seen. One after 
another the civilisations of the South have gone down before 
the stronger, sterner characters of the North, and it is impos- 
sible to suppose that this has happened without the approval 
of Providence ; in more scientific language, without the mani- 
festation of the same natural law which we recognise as at 
work in all the living kingdoms around us. And this idea is 
further borne out by the tendency which this same sudden 
increment of comfort and luxury in living has to bring about 
its own correction. 

No one who has seen the natives of India struggling 
against famine, or who can recall the conditions of life in 
Germany before the War of 1870, or in France immediately 
after it, can have failed to observe how community of suffer- 
ing tightens the bonds of family union ; even though in 
Indian famines there comes a time when a reverse current 
sets in. The family is generally conceded to be the ultimate 
molecule on whose integrity the maintenance of civilised 
existence is dependent. Certainly suffering is still the best 
school of duty, religion, and respect for authority yet dis- 
covered, 

* In Lanoaahire, 1906-7. They refased 49. in Mvtral townships. 
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Tear after year, however, we have seen this ultimate tie 
in England dissolving. First of all, under pressure of factory 
work, its maintenance became impossible for the mill hands, 
and this fact led in due sequence to the relief of parents from 
their responsibility for their children's education. In due 
time, of necessity, as Herbert Spencer long ago pointed out, 
will follow free dinners and clothing for the children. Most 
probably the ' submerged tenth ' (to use an inaccurate but 
oonvenient expression) is the jBrst instalment of the price we 
have yet to pay ; for if parents neither feel nor show a sense 
of responsibility towards their children, it is not to be expected 
that the children will afterwards manifest much sense of 
responsibility to their parents, with the consequence that ' old- 
age pensions ' already form a plank in the Socialists' platform. 
It is fairly clear, I think, to those who have looked beneath 
the surface, that most of the poverty 90 much lamented is 
due to want of continuity in family ties. At any rate, its 
incidence would not be so cruelly felt if the tie were still in 
existence ; for nothing lessens individual suffering more than 
strong family sympathy, and both the French and Irish can 
teach us many lessons here. 

On the other hand, freedom from invasion, at the beginning 
of the century, conditioned the growth of our great manufac- 
tures. These in turn required our people to go out in search 
of markets, which they would not have been so ready to do 
bad the fiamily tie been stronger. But this driving force 
remaining in full, possibly in increasing, activity, is now 
bringing us into contact with other civilised races, also 
struggling for fresh outlets for their commerce, and now that 
we have become accustomed to a standard of living markedly 
above that of our rivals, we are the first to cry out against 
the pinch of competition. Our attitude, which foreigners very 
naturally regard as that of the dog in the manger, is certain 
sooner or later to bring us into conflict with one or more of 
the other great nations.^ The result will probably show which 
is the stronger form — * duty ' as taught in the family circle, or 
' duty ' founded on a sentimental attachment to a Flag, the 

* Indiidiiig in the not far-disUnt future China and Japan. Then we really 
duUl tnsin to And out wbftt the ' atroRiUe for snnriyal of the fittest ' means. 
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strength of which we all feel, though few even know how to 
hoist it. 

The whole object of my book is to establish a reasonable 
ground for confidence in the superior strength of the senti- 
ment ; but I admit the balance is a delicate one to hold. 

n MiUtary History teaches one thing with greater insist- 
ence than another, it is the all-prevailing power of a superior 
sense of ' Duty.' In these days of rapid mobilisation, instan- 
taneous readiness for action is of far greater importance than 
it formerly was, and it is precisely in the relative absence of 
this sense due to our escape from Universal Service that our 
principal weakness lies. If we fail, duty, in its highest sense, 
will be the link of the chain that will break, just as it was 
the one which saved us a century ago. But it seems, never- 
theless, as if Nature was at work building up within us a more 
complicated and more efficient ultimate ' molecule ' of the State 
than the family — by the same law of the survival of the fittest. 
It now needs only time and the increased pressure of taxation 
to accomplish it, and there are signs which point towards that 
time being allowed us. 

Or the converse principle may be at work, and a State 
formed on the tenacity of the ' atom ' may be the final 
design. The diamond is the hardest known substance, and 
also owes its origin to heat, i.e. impact of atoms and 
pressure. But Nature generally proceeds from the simple to 
the complex, and against the ' atom ' view the conduct of 
troops in the field appears to tell heavily. The old armies 
were * atomic ' in the highest sense. They were held 
together by the cohesion imparted by discipline, almost in 
its lowest form — esprit de corps and fear of the stick — yet 
they would march unmoved over the bodies of their com- 
rades to almost certain death. Modem armies show no such 
stoicism in the regiment, but, considered apart from any 
question of armament, they often show a higher actual 
heroism. 

The hope for the race seems to me to lie in the examples 
of those British soldiers in China, at the time of the Parke ^ 
tragedy, who died sooner than abjure their nationality ; or in 

* The expediUon lo Pekin, 1S61. 
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Bach instanoes of superb and conscious self-sacrifice and 
discipline as were shown in the wreck of the ' Birkenhead ' 
and the loss of the * Warren Hastings.' Again, it is evident 
in the splendid self-devotion of the men of the Shropshire 
Regiment, who in 1897, when the plague was raging in Hong 
Kong, volunteered for duty in that pest-infected city, quite 
unconscious of their own immunity, which even the doctors 
did not suspect at the time. 

No, without doubt some extraordinary ferment is at work 
in our midst at present, though in what form the molecules 
(or perhaps * cells ' is really the proper analogy) will aggregate 
it is impossible to foretell. But the need which additional 
taxation will impose for harder, more concentrated effort, 
and the more general psychologic training of the driU- 
ground, which changes in organisation and armament must 
of necessity soon bring forth, can only in the long run work 
for the good of the community — that is to say, if the law of 
evolution as revealed in modem history appUes. 

In the end, then, increased taxation means either harder 
work to secure the same standard of living, or a lower 
standard for the same work, and I have shown that there is 
room for either adaptation. The Unionist or Imperialist 
who stands for efficiency cannot reasonably object to paying 
for it, and the Socialist or Labour member cannot logically 
oppose the use of his own favourite axioms, viz. that it is 
the duty of the State to find work for the unemployed ; for 
every man taken off the labour market for military purposes 
makes it easier for another to find work, and the greater the 
territory under the Union Jack the greater the market, hence 
the greater the demand for workpeople. 

The truth is that the Socialists base their views on old- 
fashioned ideas of political economy, the very foundations of 
which were swept away and rendered obsolete by the French 
Bevolution, almost before the books which formulated them 
had left the printing presses. 

The matter is of such importance, and has been so 
uniformly overlooked in this country, that I shall not hesitate 
to deal with it at considerable lengtii. 
' Looking back at the names of the founders of the original 
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science, Adam Smith, etc., we see that most of them belonged 
essentially to the bourgeois class, and not one of them had 
ever handled executive power, or learnt from experience to 
understand the nature of the forces then moulding the policy 
of Cabinets. 

Considering the facility for preserving secrecy in diplo- 
matic matters then existing, and the importance attaching 
thereto, we have little ground for surprise at the circum- 
scribed nature of their horizon. We can easily enter into 
their line of thought. 

To them Wars appeared purposeless interference with the 
course of Nature and the doctrine of * peace on earth, and 
good will toward men.' Why could not the peaceful peasant, 
the honest tradesman, be left in the quiet enjoyment of their 
harvests and the returns brought in by the fruits thereof? 
They did not in the least understand the sequence of cause 
and effect, a sequence that had induced changes in military 
evolution which alone rendered this standpoint possible, and 
which was quite foreign to the minds of their forefathers a 
couple of centuries before. To these War had been a very 
terrible reality indeed, against the evils of which no possible 
precautionary expenditure appeared excessive, as the mon- 
strous dimensions of the defences they willingly erected bear 
witness. What modem State or town has ever expended such 
a proportion of its labour and wealth on fortifications as were 
lavished by Free Towns, as well as others, during the seven- 
teenth century, to protect their inhabitants from the horrors 
of a sack ? ^ But the hideous barbarity which characterised 
the fighting of the Thirty Tears' War in the end defeated its 
own purpose. Central Europe became such a desert that 
Armies could no longer move therein. There was nothing 
left for them to live upqn. 

It became necessary to create roads, to organise, to supply 
trains and magazines, and, above all things, to conciliate the 

' Compare in particular the depth and Tolume o! the ditches sarroanding 
the older portions of Mayence with those excavated since 1780. This is one of 
the most extreme European instances that I am acquainted with ; but for an 
extra-European instance following the same law, see the defences of Malta, and 
particularly of Vaktta. 
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peasantry and encourage them to eoltivate their land and bring 
its produce to market. 

Moreover, religious differences having been adjusted, the 
causes of War became ' territorial ' ; it no longer suited the 
purpose of either side in principle to wreck, destroy, and de- 
populate the very district each hoped to acquire. 

Hence, during the first half of the eighteenth century, an 
extraordinary revulsion of feeling in favour of extreme 
leniency in War set in ; extreme even according to modem 
ideas. The conventions as to respect for private property, 
not firing into towns, allowing the women and children to 
leave besieged places, and so forth, all owe their origin to this 
particular period, and they have since been swept away by the 
irresistible logic of events in recent great European confiicts. 

Moreover, as I have explained above,' War being chronic, 
or nearly so, the specialised highly-trained veteran was worth 
very many recruits, and it became more profitable to attract 
these specialists to the Colours by high pay and good treat- 
ment, and to let the labourer continue at his plough or loom. 

Hence step by step the civilian became divorced from the 
soldier ; he no longer shared in the common duty of protect- 
ing the soil, and since it was to the interest of both combatants 
to respect the civilians' rights of property, the latter became 
quite indifferent to the cause of quarrel. The truth of this 
cause being known only to an exceedingly limited circle of 
reliable persons in the Sovereign's confidence, the very acute 
minds at work outside had generally little difficulty in show- 
ing the flimsiness of the arguments put forward to justify 
hostilities. Thus arose the eighteenth-century conception of 
War — ^no longer the ' struggle for existence,' but the pastime 
of wicked monarchs and their mistresses, an illusion which 
exists in our own country amongst a very large section of 
intelligent persons even at the present day. 

Hence the conclusions of the political economists easily 
and naturally followed. ' We, the honest citizens and toilers, 
only wish to be let alone in peace to exchange our products ; 
remove from us these idle parasites of soldiery, and restrict 
the senseless expenditure on works which no one desires to 

^ Chapter I. p. 5. 
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attack, imd the golden age will return never to leave as 
again.' 

The position is at least intelligible, bat anfortonately it 
failed entirely to take into account the human passions still 
existing in the minds of the honest citizens. The pinch of 
competition had not begun to be felt, because War, and the 
feeding and clothing of the national parasites, had prevented 
the markets from becoming over-stocked. They did not fore- 
see that capital was to become as cruel a taskmaster as any 
feudal lord, and that, under the sacred banner of the rights 
of the individual, iniquities as black as any laid to the charge 
of medisBval monarchs were about to be perpetrated. 

Even assuming that the devastation of the New Forest 
was the mere gratification of a monarch's whim, and not 
a sacrifice to military necessity, which, in so far as there was 
any devastation at all of this geologically barren district, is 
far more likely to have been the case, surely it bulks small 
against the ruin of Irish industries akeady in progress when 
Adam Smith wrote. It may well be doubted also whether the 
French feudal laws, at their worst, inflicted greater misery on 
the people than the untrammelled action of the * laisser f aire ' 
school (which Herbert Spencer defends) brought upon our 
unfortunate working classes in the dark years before the 
Factory Acts ; from the consequences of which Acts we are 
still suffering, as our recruiting returns only too clearly 
show. It is not so much the present condition of our great 
manufacturing towns, bad as I know them to be, which are 
responsible for our alleged physical deterioration, but the 
surroundings and circumstances under which the fathers and 
mothers of the present generation were reared which are now 
bearing fruit. 

If things are and have been bad in our own towns, they are 
as bad and I believe from personal experience far worse in the 
corresponding towns of both France and Germany, and, as 
usual, in all three, it is on the women and children that the 
load principally falls. If people want to realise what the life 
of the working classes in the great towns on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier is, let them read ' Germinal ' and kindred works. As 
for Germany, especially Saxony, they will find a literature, not 
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imaginative, bat 8cientific» which will suffice to make them sick 
with disgust and misery. I remember, in Berlin, asking a man 
employed in my office, an ex-sergeant of the ' Gourde- Jager ' 
and a most accurate and trustworthy observer, whether the 
statements of some of these books relating to his own district 
could be accepted. He assured me that they were well within 
the mark, and added, ' They tell us about all we have gained 
from feudal emancipation, and particularly the abolition of 
the old '' droits du Seigneur," but I assure you that that 
was nothing to what goes on now. Instead of the Lord of 
the Manor, who for centuries had scarcely asserted his 
rights, now it is every foreman and employer who only pro- 
motes men in his works in return for favours received from 
pretty wives and daughters.' And the truth of this state- 
ment was abundantly confirmed to me by my friends amongst 
the officers, to whom their former soldiers often came with 
the most pitiful stories and requests for advice. It must be 
remembered that good officers in Germany are worshipped and 
trusted by their men as probably in no other country in the 
world, except perhaps amongst the fighting races of the Punjab ; 
and German soldiers are very simple lovable souls, who go as 
naturally to their Captains in trouble as an Irishman goes to 
his priest. 

If internal trade competition, restricted by law and the 
police, can heap together such aggregates of human degra- 
dation and su£fering, what must we expect when with growing 
populations and facilities for interchange of goods, international 
competition becomes really acute ? Can anyone suppose that 
the elemental psychic forces then let loose can be restrained 
by our antiquated diplomacy ? Or that a proud and supremely 
self-conscious race like our own will submit to starvation at 
the dictation of arbitrators without power to enforce their 
award ? The idea merely needs to be stated to disclose its 
weakness. Inexorably, then, it follows that without that 
organisation for War against which the Socialists declaim, 
tibere must ensue the aggravation of the very evils they are, 
I believe, earnestly endeavouring to remove. 

If Wars were to cease in all the world, and trade to flourish 
and luxuriate free from all restrictions, it must be clearly 
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evident that competition in every field would be enormoiiBly 
intensified. Bat sncceBS in competition is no longer guaranteed 
by the steady plodding industry of the primitive handloom ; 
it is by organisation, subdivision, and concentration that it 
succeeds ; and how do the Socialists propose to teach their 
young hands these necessary elements and all that they 
involve ? 

I submit that if no Army existed they would have to 
create one, simply as a schoolroom for the factory.^ But their 
creation would never do equal work with the one that has 
grown out of its natural surroundings. How is it that our 
politicians and leader-writers, of all parties, cannot recognise 
the simple fact that in any civilised State the Army (and, of 
course, the Navy) is nothing more than a preparatory school 
in which men are trained to co-ordinate all faculties towards 
the achievement of the most difficult and arduous work to 
which men can be applied ? How is it that they do not under- 
stand it to be a work which calls for the highest and noblest 
qualities of which human nature is capable ? Men kill nowa- 
days by accident ^ merely ; they die and suffer for duty, and 
the success of all future industrial combinations rests ulti- 
mately on the evolution of these same high qualities. 

Under pressure of competition the country is crying for 
more education, both primary and secondary ; but both are 
equally useless, indeed actively injurious, without the ideal of 
* duty ' and the power of concentration to control them. 

The growth of industrial combinations has killed the 
factor of Belf-interest on which the early economists relied. 
Where does self-interest come in, in the case of a man earning 
24^. a week, fixed by the custom of the trade and the law of 
his union? But each of these men has in his hands, in 
variable degree according to the nature of his employment, 

* I find that Bebel himself admitted this point in a speech in the Reichstag 
in 1898. 

' Vide the number of ballets required to kill a man nowadays. Iristanoos 
are on record where upwards of a million shots have been fired for only hall a 
dozen bits — none fatal. It is becoming increasingly difficult to find men able 
to kill even in hot blood, with cold steel. Crete and the Boer War famish 
instances, but to fail to kill, when legally ordered to do so, ii treoehery to one's 
ooontry of the worst deseription. 
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the power of damaging his master's property and interests to 
a very great extent, and ultimately what is there but his sense 
of duty to restrain him ? In the old days of mere manual 
labour, when tasks were easily distributed and measured 
up — So-and-So to dig so many cubic feet of earth, So-and- 
So to carry so many loads — the lash of the slave-driver 
amply sufficed to keep each man up to his work. Nowadays 
the fear of hunger and destitution keeps many a man going 
from fear of dismissal, and induces him to abstain from acts 
of downright rattening. But it is not so easy to prevent 
minor acts of shirking or neglect, and the cumulative effect 
of many such acts (which come about almost instinctively to 
educated but undisciplined men) are hampering and ruining 
trade daily in many directions. The loss can best be 
estimated by a comparison of the working power of a highly 
disciplined organisation, such as an B. E. Company, engaged 
on some such work as the reconstruction of a railway bridge, 
and that of a party of civilians collected for the same purpose, 
each working party to be directed by the same man. The 
latter would be equally as skilful at the type of work required, 
but would not possess the habits of obedience and solidarity 
acquired by the former. Having had experience of both 
classes of work, I am in a position to form a fair opinion. 

The commander of the company, having decided on the 
work to be done, has practically no further trouble. He 
marches the men down to the spot and almost automatically 
everyttiing arranges itself. The tools are at hand and are 
unpacked, the cooks set about getting the meals, and the 
Officer can give his whole attention to the technical side of his 
present task, or of the next one ahead, for the fact of his 
presence is sufficient to ensure that everything will go with 
perfect regularity. The idea of even possible disobedience 
never enters anyone's head. 

With the civilian party all is differmit. The design of 
the work is, in this case, less than half the battle. The de- 
tailing of the men in squads, the appointment of foremen, 
the men's food, pay, clothing, everything has to be arranged 
for ; and often from hour to hour there is no security that 
the men will not iudividually, or collectively, strike for higher 
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pay, or make trouble about taking orders from some over- 
seer, etc. It is an endless strain on one to adjust all these 
difficulties, and all this means the loss of directing abilities 
which at a crisis might be worth hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. There was once, for instance, on the occasion of the 
explosion of some powder magazines near Erith, a fight to close 
the breach in the sea-wall against the rising'tide of the Thames. 
The case seemed to be hopeless until a Sapper company arrived 
from Woolwich. Then the situation was saved. Another 
instance was when an unusually high tide in the Medway 
threatened to break and flood the new Dockyard extension 
works at Chatham. Two millions sterling were at stake. 
Fortunately the crisis was very short, too short indeed to send 
for Sappers ; but whilst it lasted what would the contractor 
have given to see organised disciplined labour on the spot ? 

All this refers mainly to outdoor work. But in factories 
and offices another side of the soldier's training, viz. ' Con- 
centration,' is equally valuable, and actually lies at the root of 
all ' efficiency ' in every department of life, for even elementary 
education cannot work satisfactorily without it, though the 
influence of the soldier's training here is more difficult to 
indicate. 

First let us understand the full meaning soldiers intend 
to convey by the words * discipline ' and * drill,' for the 
dictionaries take us only half way. 

Many centuries ago it was discovered by practical experi- 
ment on countless battlefields that men exercised to perform 
certain evolutions in a prescribed manner became in conse- 
quence more^ reliable and better tools in the hands of their 
Leader. This was almost in precise proportion to the con- 
centrated energy which they were taught, and compelled, to 
put into the execution of their orders — i.e. in proportion to 
their 'smartness.' They .would stand up to punishment 
from the enemy better, and would perform every duty of 
a soldier more exactly, and for a far longer period, no matter 
under what privations and hardship, when well ' drilled ' than 
when not drilled at all. Although no psychological explana- 
tion was then forthcoming, or in the then existing state of 
science even conceivable, soldiers accepted the facts as they 
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fonnd them, and to the present day it is the first article of 
military faith that 'discipline' is the first of soldier-like 
virtues, and smart ' drill ' the means to that end. 

Never having experienced in person the force of this power, 
which no test but that of flying ballets and charging Cavalry 
can really adequately record, and misled by such occasional 
incidents as the recent Boer War, and other successful risings 
of peasantry determined by other causes not apparent to the 
superficial investigator, civilians as a body have denied the 
, merits of ' drill ' and have assigned to * discipline ' quite 
another meaning from that which the trained soldier attaches 
to it. 

Nowadays when Marconi, and other inventors less before 
the public but equally meritorious, have familiarised people 
with the idea of the transmission of energy by invisible vibra- 
tions, it is possible to attempt an explanation by analogy which 
is not more far-fetched than the accepted comparison of elec- 
tricity with water. This is a comparison which suffices to 
render intelligible to thousands the action of that mysterious 
fluid which we cannot see, handle, taste, or smell, but about 
which by way of experiment we can predict at any rate a great 
deal of what there is to be known. 

We do not know what ' thought ' is, but we do know that 

* thought ' is only conceivable in animal bodies developing 

* energy ' as a result of the combustion of tissue, and that this 
energy must dissipate itself outwards in vibrations like the 
ripples of a pond disturbed by a stone. 

We know also that unspoken thought can be transferred 
from brain to brain, as occurs in many hypnotic phenomena, 
the only essential condition appearing to be the voluntary 
surrender of the receptive to the influencing mind. Thus 
having induced an hypnotic condition in a patient, it is quite 
possible to make him write down the operator's dominant 
thought. Hence the inference is fairly justified that the 
brain contains something in the nature of a Marconi receiver, 
which has merely to be tuned or synchronised to register an 
external impression. 

This is the fundamental conception of the drill-ground. 
On the word ' Attention ' every muscle is supposed to be fixed, 
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the body poised, and the faeulties of the brain alert to their 
atmoBt limit, bo that everything is in readiness to execate the 
word of command with the utmost energy. This energy, 
called into existence by the will-power necessary to the execu- 
tion of the command, again vibrates oatwards, acting and 
reacting from brain to brain in such a manner as to c(»npel 
the obedience of the careless, the weak, or inattentive.^ 

That such a psychological force, derived from the cunola- 
tive action of many minds one upon the other, exists, is evi- 
dent from the observed phenomena in the case of mobs and 
crowds. In these it is well known to acute observers that a 
sudden impulse will sweep away individuals and lead them to 
the commission of acts of cruelty, heroism, or mere physical 
exertion, quite inconceivable to the individual actor. Men in 
panic flight have ridden over ground and surmounted obstaclee 
which in cold blood not one of them could have faced. I re- 
member an old friend who was present at the retreat from the 
Zlobane Mountains, in Zululand, on the occasion whmi (General 
Buller gave an exhibition of cool heroism and determination 
worthy to rank with the conduct of Ney in the last effort of 
the French rearguard when covering the retreat across the 
Niemen. This friend candidly owned that if he and all the 
others had shown the same pluck in holding on that they did 
in getting away, the result might have been very different, and 
that to the end of his days he would never be able to under- 
stand how he succeeded in forcing himself and his horse over 
those awful rocks. 

Without, however, going to these extremes, anyone who has 
ever had to address a meeting, preach a sermon, or give any 
other public performance, knows quite well his gradual change 

> It would be nowadAys quite possible to constmct a really automatio Begi- 
ment, of which the Commander should be the sender, and each private a Mar- 
ooni receiver. As the etherio distarbance spread from the sender, each re- 
ceiver woold set in action a relay battery which would famish the mechanical 
power necessary to load and fire a gun in any desired direction. These anto- 
mafcie soldiers wonld look rather startling with long wires projecting above 
their heads, bat the idea might well be adapted to a battery of heavy guns 
posted in certain positions where white gunners are scarce, and electric cables 
expensive. But though you could make machines to load and fire, no one has 
yet made a really satisfactory walking man to get over all kiods of ground, let 
08 say like a Ofaurkha. 
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of sensation as he oaptored his audience — or failed to do so. 
This is the force the soldier strives to guide and control 
by means of 'drill/ appeals to patriotism, fanatic hatred, 
capidity, revenge, and every other stimulus that his knowledge 
of humanity may suggest to him ; and how overpowering this 
force can become the records of all civilised warfare sufficiently 
attest. 

Further, as a matter of experience, it is known that the 
larger the numbers concentrated for a particular act the 
greater the power evolved, and this explains the preference 
shown by many most highly qualified Leaders for the 
monster columns frequently seen towards the close of the 
Napoleonic epoch. It was not that the French Marshals 
were indiffermit to the slaughter they involved — good 
soldiers never waste life uselessly — and, had they even been 
inclined to do so, Napoleon held them far too strictly to 
account for men expended. But they had to win, and as the 
quality of the French Infantry deteriorated, they were com- 
pelled to em|)loy ever denser columns, because experience 
showed them that these were cheapest in the end. They 
knew the risks they ran, and deliberately made their choice, 
not always wisely, as Waterloo proved. But the list of 
French victories shows that they were more often right 
than were their opponents. This, indeed, remains thiB stand- 
ing tactical problem of all ages, how to get men enough 
together within efficient killing distance of their enemy ; and 
whether that distance be 4 feet or 400 yards, essentially it 
always remains the same ; and of all means towards its solu- 
tion, discipline through drill is the surest and most reliable 
factor to work upon. 

Now it is a matter of observed fact, noticed and recorded 
by every soldier, that it is not so much the word of command 
itoelf , or even the tone in which it is uttered, as the intense 
vital energy of the man who utters it, which secures good 
drill, i.e. evokes the strongest responsive thought-wave ; and 
every man finds this out for himself when he first attempts to 
command. The faculty seeihs bom in men in most variable 
strength. I have seen Officers, not without some training, 
and of vety high intellectual ability, literally turn pale and 

H 
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stammer when first confronted with a strange battalion. 
These men could have passed any examination, and could 
have beaten the remainder of us with ease, but as Officers they 
were very much out of place. I mention this point to indi- 
cate what caution is needed in employing written e;Lamina- 
tions to decide an Officer's promotion. It very sufficiently 
accounts for the prejudice the Army has always displayed 
against this method. 

Once, however, the initial ' troop shyness ' (strictly analo- 
gous to stage fright) is overcome, the mere handling of men 
already drilled by someone else is a very simple business. 
Hence, under the old system, when practically only the Adju- 
tant and Sergeant Major ever imparted drill instruction, 
hundreds of officers never realised how all-important was 
the ' smartness,' i.e. ' concentration,' on which the latter so 
strenuously insisted. This accounts for the revulsion against 
* steady drill' in the early seventies, and again since the 
recent War. I shared the feeling for a time in common with 
others, and though, thanks to my constant intercourse with 
the German Army, I soon grew out of it, I could not justify 
my position to my own entire satisfaction (still less to that 
of my friends) until I actually had to command Volunteers ; 
then the explanation soon became apparent. . 

Of the willingness of the Volunteer there can be no ques- 
tion ; if he did not want to be drilled he would not come to 
parade. For a few minutes his steadiness is all that can be 
desired ; but presently the untrained mind begins to wander, 
the men's eyes stray away, and one feels oneself fighting an 
indefinable cloud of suggestion. Soon the men get confused, 
they no longer know their right hands from their left, and 
once that stage is reached all possible instructional drill is 
over for the day. 

None but the initiated could believe the state of downright 
catalepsy that under such circumstances seizes the men. They 
move with glazed eyes as in a trance, and a sudden change of 
voice, or an unexpected word of command, will make half a 
dozen drop their rifles like startled housemaids. Sometimes 
the would-be instructor succumbs first, then it is the batta- 
lion that drills the Commander, not the other way about. 
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Approaching a point where the men are all expecting a certain 
order, the impulse to give it becomes irresistible, and the 
word is given, though the man in command may know that 
it is not the one he intended to use. 

This explains the paralysing influence that the drill- 
ground, improperly understood, exercises over long-service 
Annies. All originality and initiative is lost because the 
average Commander, once in front of his men, feels it easier to 
do what they expect, rather than what he really intended doing. 
But whffli the familiar landmarks of the barrack square are 
left behind, neither knowing what to expect of the other, both 
are equally at sea. I have seen this happen hundreds of times 
in my experience, and it is curious to notice how much 
oftener the clever versatile thinker fails with his men than 
does he who is duller and more commonplace. There was 
one most able writer whose opinions on the Napoleonic 
campaigns were received with reverence all over Europe, 
but who never by any chance gave the right word of 
command. As a rule that did not matter, for the men 
liked him, and whatever he said they did the right thing. 
Once, however, on an inspection of the whole of the Aldershot 
Division in the Long Valley, there had been a rift within the 
lute of their harmony. The men resented some action or 
censure of his. His two companies were drawn up in front 
of the long column for marching past when he took his place. 
Without looking round, as he set his horse in motion, he 
gave his usual word of command (wrong, of course) which 
they, this time, immediately obeyed, not being minded to help 
him out. Slowly he rode towards the saluting base, rapt 
doubtless in sublime strategic conceptions, until a Staff Officer 
galloping up rudely recalled him to his position by asking 
him 'Where his men were going to?' Looking round he 
saw them gaily marching away over the hills in the direction 
of their dinners. 

Similar incidents crowd upon me, but as they refer to 
more recent times and the heroes of them are still living, it 
is better to maintain a discreet reserve. 

The above will serve to explain why the most practical 
soldiers in all countries still insist on the ' March Past ' as 
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the best practicable Peace-time method of judging (where 
time is limited) the relative merit of bodies of troops. It is 
not the external pomp and vanity, or ' eyewash ' as the men 
call it, that they form their opinion by, but the impression 
conveyed to their trained, i.e. attuned, faculties by the 
concentrated will-power from the marching mass which these 
faculties register. But the Inspecting Officer must have at 
least the makings of a leader in him or the impression will 
pass him by unperceived. 

It is curious to notice, in this connection, how often popular 
judgment, and in particular the quick intuition of women, 
is more accurate than that of the professional critic, who, 
absorbed in looking for trivial details, fails to appreciate 
the collective impression of the whole. I have often heard it 
said that you could judge the relative quality of troops best 
at night by the sound of their feet on the road. That, how- 
ever, is an act of reasoning, involving a knowledge of what 
the troops have been through beforehand. But I am inclined 
to believe that a trained officer, losing his sight subsequently, 
would be a better and more reliable judge than most others 
in full possession of their faculties. 

This digression on ' concentration ' enables us to approach 
another aspect of the question of ' duty ' which could not be 
appreciated without it. 

The evidence I have adduced will, I think, make it clear 
that bodies of men engaged in collective operations do generate 
a psychic force which can be felt though it cannot be measured ; 
and this force must be in proportion to the power of concentra- 
tion in the individual. 

Given this force in sufficient intensity, then acts of heroism 
become possible which without it would be incomprehensible. 
Ultimately the motive which compels them is * fear ' — either 
of what one's comrades will say or think, or fear of actual 
physical punishment, a firing party, or the 'cat,* as in the 
old days. I submit that the nobler fear working through 
generations of inheritance evolves the concept of * duty,* the 
baser one that of * discipline * pure and simple. But in 
practice the two are so interwoven that neither appears. 
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except in extreme cases such as ' Chinese Oordon ' for instance, 
as entirely apart and distinct from the other. 

The 'discipline of the stick/ or of fear, has practically 
vanished from all armies, and entirely from civil life. That 
of ' What will they say in England ? ' alone remains ; and I 
question whether our 'commercial captains/ as they have 
been called, are not throwing away their best and most 
easily realisable asset by the persistent neglect with which 
they treat this factor. 

Intentionally I am keeping this on the lowest level — the 
level which regards morality merely as the experiences of 
civilisation crystallised into precepts. The higher, more com- 
monly termed the religious side, I prefer to keep within my 
own conscience. I only ask, as one who has seen a good 
deal both of Military and civilian labour, whether we derive 
a tithe of the wealth-producing power our working classes 
are capable of evolving by our adherence to the methods of 
the Utilitarian school ? Would it not pay our commercial 
classes better to turn out from their educational establishments 
men not merely with a smattering of elementary scientific 
knowledge, but with that developed will-power (a power of 
'willing' in unison) which alone renders such knowledge 
fruitful of results ? 

We have the example of the Bengali Baboo on the one 
hand, of the Germans on the other — which would be the 
wiser choice ? 
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CHAPTER VI 

DOES MILITARY EXPENDITUBB PAY? 

In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured to show that 
in the abstract there is a strong presumption for the view 
that expenditure on military preparations (these preparations 
being confined within reasonable limits and conducted in 
accordance with established principles) constitutes a remu- 
nerative investment of the National funds. 

In this and the following chapters I propose to show by 
a concrete instance that the returns from such investment 
are calculable within such reasonable limits of accuracy 
that no capitalist would hesitate to risk his money on the 
security offered if the matter were one which private indi- 
viduals could directly undertake. 

For this purpose I select the case of Prussia, as the one 
freest from complications and confined within the narrowest 
limits of time. 

A century ago that country was brought down to an 
almost unprecedented degree of misfortune; her land, of 
itself the poorest in Western Europe, had been reduced by 
the passage of Armies and the exactions of the French to 
an almost hopeless condition ; her trade was practically 
destroyed, and her national credit was literally non-existent. 
The shrinkage in her population is known to have been 
immense, though it has never been accurately determined ; 
only the stimulus of National Defence remained as an 
available asset. 

Whatever else suffered, the Army, firmly established on 
the Short Service principle, could not wait. Clothing, arms, 
and equipment for the men, remounts and forage for the 
Cavalry, fortifications and barracks, etc., all created a 
demand for labour ; and since there literally were no incomes 
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to be taxed, the funds to pay for all these things had to be 
raised by National and local customs duties, both on out-going 
and in-coming foods, and manufactured materials of all 
descriptions. Economy and retrenchment were indeed the 
order of the day, and both were unhesitatingly enforced. 
But the transparent need of National Defence and the 
principles of Universal Liability to Military Service pre- 
vented their being applied in the same short-sighted manner 
which has so often occurred in our own history. The absolute 
need of the situation evolved its own remedy. 

The essence of the Universal Liability to Service system 
entails in theory, as its name implies, that all able-bodied 
men should pass through the ranks of the Army. But in 
practice the State can only afford to pay for a certain pro- 
portion annually. Now the higher the average of education 
in the recruits as they come up, the shorter the time they 
require to learn their new duties ; hence, since it costs less to 
teach a boy at a day school than to keep him in the ranks, 
free and compulsory education followed as a natural corollary 
of the Oerman military system. It was adopted even while 
the French were still in occupation of Prussian territories. 
Further, to give an additional stimulus to education, especially 
favourable terms were allowed to men who could produce 
satisfactory evidence of a sound general education, in the 
shape of a reduction of the term of Service from three years 
to one year only. 

There is much to be said against this proceeding on purely 
military grounds, as may be seen from the innumerable debates 
on the subject of recent years in the French Chambers. 
Actually at the present moment it is exercising most disastrous 
effects on the discipline of the Prussian Army itself ; for the 
degree of education required postulates some relatively con- 
siderable amount of private means in the parents of the 
candidates. Hence it opens the door to bribery and corrup- 
tion on the part of unscrupulous non-commissioned officers, 
a point I propose to recur to later. But at the time of its 
inception, and for many years afterwards, the result of the 
' one year * system was electrical in stimulating the intellectual 
exertions of all classes. 
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The training of the young recruits oonld no longer be 
left in the hands of the non-commissioned officers, partly 
because under the Short Service system the old type very 
rapidly disappeared ; chiefly it was because, with this * in- 
telligent' material in the ranks, 'intelligent' tuition had 
to take the place of the older, more rough-and-ready drill 
methods. 

It was many years indeed, as the military newspapers, 
and even the comic papers of the period immediately following 
the War give evidence, before the full effect of their presence 
was felt. At first the reaction was so great that military 
training was by no means the ordeal it has since become, but 
from the first, as pointed out in Chapter I., it became evident 
that when such men as the young Oraf von Bismarck, shall 
we say, served their year in the ranks, it did not pay for 
Lieutenant Schmitt to show a marked incapacity for his duties 
in front of his men. German young men were not brought 
up on public school traditions altogether, and though some- 
thing of the repugnance against ' Telling tales out of school ' 
always does exist amongst every body of men united for the 
performance of a common duty, such things did get out, even 
in pre- Socialist days, and with very prejudicial effects on the 
prospects of the delinquents. 

Thus from the first the officers were compelled to use 
their wits in order to survive; and since in the general 
poverty of the country there was absolutely no other outlet 
but the Army for the energies of the upper classes, Short 
Service at a blow wiped out that worst curse of every nation, 
an idle and effete aristocracy. 

Slowness of promotion, and the absolute want of all but 
the sheer necessaries for military training, all retarded pro- 
gress for many years ; on the other hand, these drawbacks 
served to form the character, and to develop the gifts of the 
better men. The number of recruits to be dealt with annually 
had from the first compelled decentralisation ; and as the 
Battalion Commanders grew older and less active they allowed 
more and more of their power to pass into the hands of their 
Captains, who in their turn found it expedient to encourage 
the initiative of their Subalterns. The Field Officers being 
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all too old for the active duties of the Staff, the command of 
a Company or Squadron was the last chance a man had of 
improving his position ; hence the competition became very 
severe. Men were not )ong in recognising that when tested 
on the parade ground their reputation was absolutely at the 
mercy ol their subordinates, who could always spoil the best 
mardi past to spite an unpopular Officer ; therefore they soon 
learnt how to get the most out of their men without over- 
worrying them. Tact, justice, and a quiet, equable temper 
they found paid the best ; and in consequence, when in 1866 
and 1870 the new Prussian Army took the field, the Begi- 
mental Officers were followed with a heroism and devotion by 
individuals which has seldom, if ever, been exceeded. With 
due regard to the state of civilisation of the nation from 
which it sprung, there probably never has been an Army in 
which a higl^er standard of good conduct has been attained 
with BO little recourse to punishment, as that which followed 
King William I. across the French frontier in 1870. 

Yet a further advantage accrued from the new system, 
the importance of which it is difficult to overrate, though its 
growth was so slow, and also so natural, that it escaped 
notice in the Army itself. I allude to the evolution of 
the deservedly celebrated Prussian 'General Staff.' It is 
customary to attribute its evolution entire^ to the orders 
and regulations inspired by its founders, von Clausewitz and 
von Moltke ; and in theory no exception can be taken to the 
guiding principles which these two very exceptional minds 
laid down. But, in practice, we in England who copied their 
ideas almost literally, have had abundant experience to prove 
that their literal meaning will not suffice. Closer inspec- 
tion shows that it was the spirit of the Army as a whole 
which alone has given them the success they have obtained. 
Tou may issue orders and regulations with the best inten- 
tions, prescribii^ courses of study, and conditions for attain- 
ment, until the book of Army Orders becomes as voluminous 
as the contents of a well-stocked library, but without some 
sufficient incentive to exertion, the inertia of average human 
nature will triumph, and the orders will remain as so many 
dead letters. 
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So it had been in the PmsBian Army before Jena, and so 
it remained in our own until very recent days indeed ; and 
the reason was the same in both cases — over centralisation 
destroyed the mainsprings of human action. There being, 
with long-service men, very few recruits to teach and a 
great many people to do the teaching, what was everybody's 
business soon became nobody's business, and professional 
study, in so far as it persisted at all, became the pursuit of 
the ' military dilettante.' 

It is almost heart-breaking to read the bitter complaints 
of individuals against the evils which they saw around them, 
both in pre-Jena Prussian publications, and in our own con- 
temporary military literature. Sad it is to note the hopeless 
waste of energy which both display. But in either case the 
reason is the same. There are always in every Army many 
men who read for love of their special subject, but they select 
only such works as appeal to their own idiosyncrasies, and 
never get out of their particular groove, because they are not 
compelled to test their theories against the common-sense 
criticism of everyday life. 

The Prussian officer, standing in front of his intelligent, 
OP relatively intelligent men, found himself compelled to 
absolutely master his subject, if he was to keep his position 
as Leader. Thus his reading assumed a very different 
character to that which obtained in other Armies. He was 
forced to work down to bedrock facts, and to satisfy himself 
that he understood them. This accounts for the thorough- 
ness which stamps the majority of the works written by 
Prussian officers. Though their theories, in the absence of 
War, could not always be put to the last test of experience, 
and many readjustments became, and doubtless will again 
become, necessary under fire, in the main a general consensus 
as to first principles was arrived at. This ensured the 
efficient co-operation of all arms, and thus enormously con- 
tributed to their victories in the field. 

In this day-to-day grapple with realities (the nearest 
approach to a business training which Armies in Peace can 
provide) the young Officer with brains had ample oppor- 
tunities to distinguish himself as a practical master of his 
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work; and when it came to the selection of men for Staff 
employment, the older Officers, in proportion as they them- 
selves had been trained in the same school, could choose the 
best of their juniors without having to call in the aid of the 
competitive examiner. They could also be held responsible 
for their choice, and if their nominees failed them, they 
could not plead that, under the everyday circumstances of 
regimental existence, it was impossible to say how men might 
turn out. 

Doubtless even this system did not work altogether 
without friction— no human system ever does. Instances of 
favouritism, of personal spite, and so forth, could easily be 
proved against it ; but in the main it eliminated probably 
four-fifths of the usual causes of discontent and inefficiency, 
until after fifty-five years of its continuous action, the 
Prussian Army possessed the most competent Staff that 
had ever yet been known in time of War, to direct its 
operations. 

It was this high average of attainments in their Staff 
which gave to the devotion of the men to their immediate 
Commanders their ultimate reward. Of the true genius 
for War as we find it in men like Cromwell, Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and Wellington, the Campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870 reveal no trace. Indeed, such ' sporadic ' 
genius might easily have proved an evil in such proceedings. It 
was just such a triumph of organised mediocrity as was shown 
in these two campaigns that the great Prussian organisers, 
Schamhorst, Clausewitz, and Moltke, had consistently kept 
in view throughout the many years of toil and labour 
through which their collective efforts had endured. This is 
the essential point to remember. And now let us see the 
financial results which were thus secured. 

Primarily an indemnity in gold of a£200,000,000 and the 
gain of two rich provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, with 1,690,000 
million inhabitants worth to them at least as much again, 
accrued to Germany. But this was a mere nothing compared 
with the conditions favourable for the growth of national 
wealth which their victories created ; for during the whole fifty- 
five years of preparation the Army had been accumulating 
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potential wealtb-producing power. At a time when distress 
and poverty were at their very worst, when national credit was 
simply nil, it had found steady employment for hundreds of 
thousands, not only in the Army itself, but in all those 
branches of agriculture and industry concerned in the main- 
tenance of its efficiency. Certainly the money for all this 
had had to come out of the taxpayers' pocket somewhere, but 
by concentrating its influence on the education and training 
of the youth of the nation, it had provided for the latter 
a physical and mental development entirely unobtainable 
except by such organised effort. 

If, roughly, 260,000 young men were compulsorily taken 
from reproductive occupations (a fact which in the absence 
at the time of both capital and credit it would be difficult 
to establish), they received in return three years of such 
improved conditions of existence (for the hygienic surround- 
ings of the soldier are always much in advance of the average 
of those classes from which he is drawn), that they became 
physically not merely more capable of hard work, but better 
able to resist sickness and disease. They were also better 
fitted to become the fathers of healthy children. But above 
all things they were taught the meaning of the word ' Duty,* 
and became habituated to the concentration of tJieir efforts on 
the execution of whatever task they had in hand, that being 
the principal end and object of the whole of their drill-ground 
training.' 

Thus the ground having for years been prepared for the 
growth of the modem industrial system, when at length, after 
two short campaigns, security of title was secured on both the 
most exposed frontiers, capital flowed in from all quarters to 
exploit the new conditions. 

The rush of prosperity which followed exceeded anything 
that the present generation in England has ever seen. 
Americans admit that it has hardly been equalled even in 
their own country. Beginning in the coal-fields in the 
Prussian Rhine Provinces (where indeed tentative develop- 
ments bad for some time been in progress), it spread all up 
the river and over the watershed of the Weser to Gassel and 

* See Chapter III., on ' Conoentration.* 
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beyond. Not even the mountains of the Black Forest could 
stay its progress. Important centres of industry developed at 
places apparently so little favoured by Nature as Nuremberg, 
GannstGkdt, and Esslingen. After the campaign of Bohemia 
a similar outburst of energy had taken place in Silesia and 
Saxony, and the whole valley of the Elbe responded ; while 
Berlin, the meeting-place of the two streams, became the 
focus of a boom in land values exceeded only in magnitude 
by the growth of Chicago. There was, of course, much wild 
speculation, and fortunes changed hands with disconcerting 
rapidity. This was only to be expected when people who had 
formerly dealt only in hundreds began to think in millions. 
Practically the whole banking system of the country had to 
be recast, and the process has hardly been completed. But 
in spite of the many cruel lessons tiie German commercial 
world has had, and will yet have to undergo, the general 
tendency has been strongly and consistently upward, and 
there is no gainsaying the fact that land which in my own 
life-time could have been freely bought at £10 an acre, now 
would be cheap at the same price per square yard. 

I have found it impossible, with the time and means at 
my command, to attempt any estimate of what this rise in 
land values has really amounted to, but one or two points 
which influence such calculations deserve attention, as they 
are quite outside the experience of our own land valuers. 

The most important trade centres of necessity always 
occupy the points where many lines of communication, toads, 
railways, or canals, converge. Hence on the exposed frontiers 
of a weaker country these points have always required fortifi- 
cation. Now whereas in the case of unfortified centres, land 
increases steadily in value as you approach the town itself, in 
fortified ones it suddenly falls to nothing immediately under 
the guns of the ramparts ; and the greater the range of the 
guns the wider the zone of depreciation. People who have 
once seen the consequences of the order .to place a fortress in 
a state of defence, are naturally somewhat chary of investing 
money in its vicinity. Since 1816, Cologne, Coblence, and 
Mayenoe, as typical cases, had all been converted into 
entreiMshed eampsi i.e. the towns within the actual ramparts 
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of the old works had been surrounded by a chain of detached 
forts on a radius from the centre of some 4,000 yards ; and 
the range of the guns by which these were defended had 
grown from about 1,600 to 5,000 yards. Thus, for 9,000 
yards around there was not a house, village, or hollow into 
which shells might not fall, and since the area of a circle of 
9,000 yards, say 5 miles radius, is roughly 75 square miles or 
48,000 acres, we have for the three fortresses named a stand- 
ing depreciation entailed on the land affecting 225 square 
mUes, or 144,000 acres ; together with a permanent tax on 
the health and wealth of the people due to compulsory over- 
crowding within its walls. We talk of want of air and light 
in the slums of London and our great manufacturing towns, 
but our evils are as nothing to the awful death-traps the slums 
of these fortified cities 60 years ago became in unhealthy 
seasons. Again, we have no authentic figures to guide us, 
but a death-rate up to fifty per thousand was by no means 
uncommon. 

Once however the dread of invasion was removed, public 
confidence again revived ; and though new works of defence 
at a far greater distance from the city were in most cases 
constructed by excess of military precaution, the land values 
went up until they reached a normal level proportionate to 
the attraction exercised over them by the magnitude of the 
mass they surrounded. * Immediately under the guns of the 
old ramparts I have known land rise from £10 an acre to 
£5,000; and, taking the appreciation of the whole district 
within the zone of defence, I am confident that the ' unearned ' 
increment has been seventyfold, or roughly twenty millions 
of fresh security have been called into being in these three 
fortresses alone. 

The fate of the country, had defeat been its portion, is, 
of course, impossible to imagine with any degree of accuracy. 
The new forts would have been built, and the old limits on 
the expansion of the central nucleus thereby removed, if 
only as a consequence of the increased range of modem 
ordnance ; but this would not have restored public con- 
fidence, and though railways and steam navigation would 
have done much to develop trade, I doubt whether capitalists 
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would have shown any great keenness to found the 
great industries and construct the huge factories which now 
disfigure so much of the landscape. 

The fairest way to estimate the net gain to the country would 
be to take curves showing the progress of the earning powers 
of the principal railways and waterways of the whole Empire 
during the thirty years preceding the period of the Franoo- 
Oerman War and, continuing them onward at the annual rate 
of increase previous to that date, compare them with the 
actual earnings of the same trunk lines at the present time. 

But again, it must be insisted on that the great industries, 
from whose competition we have now to suffer, require some- 
thing more than capital and brains to keep them going ; nor 
would cheap labour alone have suiBSced. Modern industries 
require something more than mere ' hands ' as pointed out in 
the previous chapter, and this was precisely what the Army was 
able to supply. 

There is a point in the development of modem industrial- 
ism which has hitherto not attracted the attention of men of 
business. It unquestionably deserves that attention; and 
since the action is more clearly seen in the case of Germany 
than in any other country I have studied, I propose to deal 
with it at considerable length. 

In the early days of our Manchester school the governing 
idea of our * Captains ' of Industry was that ' machinery ' dis- 
placed * brains ' in the workers, and only * hands ' were re- 
quired. Provided they could impose their own conditions on 
their unfortunate victims, they cared nothing for their health 
or happiness. In the commencement of our industries, before 
labour had learnt to combine, the manufacturers were able to 
enforce their own terms, with the disastrous consequences to 
future generations from which we are still suffering. This 
was because, for the most part, they themselves had sprung 
directly from the people, and in spite of the unrelenting harsh- 
ness with which they enforced * business principles,' they yet 
possessed an innate knowledge of the men with whom they had 
to deal, and the fact of their own success gave them a certain 
prestige in the eyes of the canny northern men who worship 
such success. I can still recall certain great ironmasters and 
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contractors in the North, who had fought their Way to the 
front, not merely by brains and libility, both of which they 
undoubtedly possessed, but mainly thanks to the weight of 
theii: fists and the promptitude with which they used them in 
cases of incipient mutiny. 

From these men one could not withhold respect ; but when 
they were succeeded by their sons who had been given a 
University education (about the worst in the world to fit 
a man to be a ruler of men), the ' hands ' resented the super- 
cilious attitude of the new masters towards them. Then the 
era of strikes^ at first sporadic, soon became epidemic, at a 
cost to the country it is impossible to estimate. 

In Germany, however, the owners of mills and factories 
sprang from a different class to the University-trained owners 
above mentioned. They had, for the most part, learnt their 
business in our English mills. If left to their own devices 
they would have copied the worst of our practice with regard 
to the treatment of their hands, with the added touch of 
brutality which they have superimposed upon our colonial 
methods ; for the Germans, outside of their ' Uradel,' are con- 
stitutionally far more inclined to tyrannise over subordinates 
than are our own people. This is well shown by the contrast 
between the methods of their non-commissioned officers and 
ship captains and those of our own. 

Against these men, the average German ' hand ' without 
military training would have been as a sheep to the wolves. 
Prom this fate their three years* service saved them. They 
were free men who had worn the King's coat (no disgrace 
in that country), and not only was outside public opinion 
on their side — for they could always go to their old Officers 
for advice and support — but in the works themselves the 
older and most trusted men had also been through the 
Service, and these again acted as a buffer between an over- 
bearing superior and the lowest, and therefore most helpless, 
class of the workpeople. 

Hence, throughout the industrial development of Germany, 
there has been a marked absence of that extreme tension 
between employers and employed which has acted so preju- 
dicially in our own case. There have been strikes, many and 
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extensive, as there will always be as long as homan nature 
remains onregenerate ; but, with due regard to the relative 
standpoints of civilisation in the two countries in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, I think an impartial student of the 
evidence must agree with me that, on the whole, German com- 
mercial development has been far lees hampered by these 
interruptioiiLS of continuity than have been our own employers 
during the same period of time. 

This brings in a second cause of gain, to which the first 
is but introductory. Belative absence of strikes presupposes 
a relatively higher degree of contentment, and it is this higher 
average of contentment which ultimately conditions the maxi- 
mum output of work of uniformly good quality. For, almost 
in proportion as men are stronger and more intelligent work- 
men, a discontented man can create more invisible, i.e. un- 
detectable friction, than can a stupid one. And this friction 
is the first thing a malcontent invariably sets himself to 
create. He is much too clever to incur dismissal by negligence 
which can be traced to its source ; he finds it easier and safer 
to combine with his mates to lower the standard of thorough- 
ness ; and he incites them to combine with him to embarrass 
the owners in critical moments. The contented man, bringing 
with him from the ranks to the workshop sound physical 
health and strength (which, after all, are the true mainsprings 
of contentment), and in the habit of giving his whole atten- 
tion to his task, not questioning established authority, has 
a constitutional contempt for the would-be shirker, whom he 
has learnt to despise in the ranks. He only needs sym- 
pathetic handling to put forth his utmost ; and this utmost, 
thanks to his physical fitness and habit of concentration, is 
materially greater than that of his untrained and undisciplined 
competitor, who very shortly goes to the wall in the struggle 
for survival, and finds his place taken by ^ fresh recruit to 
the labour market recently set free from the ranks. 

To sum up, therefore, the total direct gain to industry 
resulting from Universal Service on the Prussian pattern, we 
have the following series of cumulative factors : 

The discipline and self-respect acquired in the Army 
ensure the workman better treatment; this better treatment 
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gives higher contentment, and this higher contentment, 
together with greater physical strength and concentration 
arising from his training, makes him tarn out more and better 
work in the same time. Finally, as before noted, the superior 
hygienic conditions under which he has spent three years of 
his early life render him less liable to disease, and generally 
may be considered to give him an increased expectation of 
life of at least five years. It follows, then, that if he loses 
three years at one end he gains five at the other, and the 
nation is the richer by the whole of the ' two-annual ' con- 
tingents which at any given date would, without such training, 
have been in their graves. 

How to assess the money value of all these factors is 
indeed a difficult problem, but a minimum approximation is 
at least possible on these lines. 

Forty years ago, when the conditions of military service 
in our country were at their worst, when by twelve years of 
barrack-square routine the soldier had had all initiative and 
sense of free will very completely crushed out of him. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth gave it as his opinion that the trained 
soldier, owing to his habits of obedience and thoroughness, 
was worth Is. 6(2. a week higher wages than a civilian of the 
same class. Since the average proportion of wages to the 
value of the finished article is about one-third, that means 
that the ex-soldier would add 4$. 6d. a week more to the 
selling price of the raw material worked upon ; and this must 
be considered a minimum value, owing to the enormous 
improvement in the methods of training introduced and the 
results attained in all modern Armies. 

Four-and-sixpence a week is, in round figures, 202. a 
year, and, the average number of adults who have passed 
through the ranks alive at any period during the past ninety 
years being about 6 millions, the increment to the wealth- 
producing power of the nation due to military training would 
be approximately 202. x 90 x 6,000,000 had the conditions 
throughout remained uniform, i.e. 10,100,000,0002. Actually, 
they have been uniform over Germany for only thirty years ; 
only in Prussia have they remained constant throughout the 
whole period. Hence we must deduct at least one-third from 
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the above; but even after that redaction the total, viz. 
7,200 millions sterling, makes a sufficiently startling return 
on the capital sunk in military expenditure, which has 
amounted to about 1,300 millions during the same period. 

Had there been no military training, not only would 
there have been no increment in earning power, but there 
would have been only 5^ million men, instead of 6 million, 
earning the lower rate of wages, so that the above figure of 
7,200 million is a minimum. This is on the assumption that 
the efifect of ordinary civil education would have been the 
same in both cases — a point which may be questioned when 
we consider the stimulus to intellectual exertion the desire to 
escape from the ranks has supplied ; and, further, it is also 
assumed that the rate of increase of the population would have 
remained the same as it actually has done, which, again, is a 
point which is open to dispute. 

Add to this the increment in value of land due to security 
of tenure and the development of railway communications 
throughout the country, which would not have been remunera- 
tive but for the increase of trade and well-being generally 
which this increase of labour power, due to military training, 
has evolved, and the solution of the problem why the credit of 
the whole of Germany has advanced from nil in 1815 (as 
I have above pointed out) to a point at which the Empire can 
practically borrow on terms as good as we can ourselves com- 
mand—and, what is most significant, her trade is pushing 
oars in every corner of the globe — is sufficiently apparent. 

Moreover, this has been accomplished against what we in 
this country have been taught to regard as the most detri- 
mental method of taxation which can be devised, viz. local 
and general protection. Hence the Free-traders, and those 
who oppose military service as a hindrance to national 
industry, are in a troublesome dilemma ; for, if Protection is 
the curse they represent it to be, how extraordinarily great 
must be the advantages of the German military system, which, 
in spite of the drag of indirect taxation, has raised that nation 
to its present industrial position. Or, if it is military service 
is the curse, how great are the virtues of Protection. 

It seems to me that the present confusion of thought on 

I 2 
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both these heads is due primarily to our commercial habit of 
viewing the whole subject of profit in industry with altogether 
too narrow lenses. Our test is simply, ' Will such and such an 
investment return a fair rate of interest to the investors ? ' 
We disregard altogether the broader aspect, of whether it tends 
to develop the country as a whole ; and this view is fostered 
by our habit of saddling taxation mainly on one class of the 
community only. Thus, taking the case of a line of railway 
required to develop the resources of a backward portion of 
the country, we make estimates of the probable trafSc and its 
reasonable expansion, and if on that estimate there seems no 
hope of a 4 per cent, dividend, the line remains unmade. Yet 
we leave out of sight the enormous increase of facilities the 
line affords to all residents, the savings in horse transport, 
etc., which would result from its construction, and the conse- 
quent appreciation of the value of the country through which 
it passes, all of which could be brought to account somewhere, 
if only people had the patience to trace it. The Chatham and 
Dover Railway is a case in point. Its Ordinary stock has never 
paid a dividend, and probably never will, but who can deny the 
enormous profit which has resulted to the districts through 
which it passes ? ^ Other districts traversed by paying lines 
have done relatively better, no doubt, but eliminate the line 
altogether from the map and try and picture the lot of the 
country people without it. 

Against this take the case of a business which by the 
strictest applications of the laisser /aire principles has been 
made a dividend-paying concern, one in which wages have 
been cut to the lowest, and the district covered by squalid 
townships of the type common in the West Biding forty years 
ago ; then trace out the consequences to the Empire of the 
degradation of physique from which such a district is still 
suffering. Surely the net gain to the nation has been 
greater from the non-dividend-paying investment than from 
the paying one. 

' See Mnlhall's Industries and Wealth of Nations, p. 46. * In (Germany 
it is oompnted that each mile of railway causes a yearly saving of £6,800 to 
the public, equal to an average dividend of 82 per cent on cost of cod- 
Btruction.' 
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SOOIALISM IN OBRMANT 

If, as I have shown in the previous pages, universal liability 
to military servioe has enriched the German Empire within 
the term of a few years to a degree I believe to be unparalleled 
in history, if it has raised the standard of comfort and de- 
veloped the average intelligence and physique of the whole 
race to a pitch which enables them to challenge comparison 
with any, even the most favoured, people in existence, the 
question naturally arises, ' Why has Socialism, primarily the 
manifestation of the disease of discontent, made such ex- 
ceptional progress precisely during the period of the most 
pronounced military activity ? ' 

The answer is not far to seek. The growth of national 
Wealth is not necessarily a symptom of national contentment. 
Indeed, it would seem to be a necessary consequence of the 
law of polarity obtaining throughout the world, that discon- 
tent is inseparably connected with progress ; and that whilst 
no progress would be possible without discontent, discontent 
would not exist without progress. 

National wealth represents the sum of all the infinitesimal 
individual forces at work to secure the alleviation or satisfac- 
tion of their personal desires. The higher the average of 
inteUeot, physique, and general culture, the greater the aims 
to which individuals aspire, and the keener the resulting 
straggle for survival. Where men, if not exactly satisfied 
with their environment, are at least too apathetic to fight 
against its influence, as in China and India, there is no 
Socialism, only a tacit acceptance of things as they are and 
a passive endurance of resulting sufferings. But in every 
nation of the West the leaven of discontent is always working. 
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and, in so far as conditions previously acquired do not modify 
its action by affording outlets for exceptional effort in new 
colonies, where men have room to move without elbowing 
their neighbours, it is the part of the statesman so to modify 
the conditions of the struggle that, whilst the germ of discon- 
tent is not stamped down, combination of the discontented 
elements is so far guarded against that they can at no time 
seriously threaten the stability of the State. How far Ger- 
man statesmen have succeeded in solving this problem is the 
question we have now to determine. 

Prior to the victories of 1870 Socialism in Prussia was 
practically non-existent, though its germs were freely scattered 
in South Germany and France, races having only one con- 
dition in common, viz. the existence of a Conscript Army in 
which the system of ' paid substitutes ' was in force. This 
system had arisen in France during the years from 1792 to 
1798, where the lawgivers had ultimately decided in its favour 
as the best practical solution of the difficulties with which 
they were at the moment confronted. Universal Service, the 
original conception of the Revolution, had proved altogether 
too expensive; it struck at the roots of all commercialism, 
taking away, without distinction of their responsibilities, the 
educated and intelligent, who were required to conduct the 
business of the country and to supervise the labouring classes, 
whose efforts were of no avail without intelligent supervision. 
An agricultural labourer made just as good a soldier as the 
son of a man directing great commercial undertakings. Some 
thought the former to be even better. It therefore seemed to 
be a sound exchange for the State to allow the money of the 
latter to buy the physical strength of the former, who by the 
mere fact that he was ready for a consideration to accept the 
risks of a soldier's calling was more likely to do good service 
than the man ready to pay heavily for exemption. Presently, 
as trained men became available, made soldiers, who had com- 
pleted their term of service and were still physically fit, were 
allowed to act as substitutes, and the gain to the State 
appeared a double one. There could be no doubt of the 
superiority of the trained fighting man, who still wished to 
serve, over the untrained and reluctant conscript, whose only 
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desire was to escape or evade his national duty. This system 
then became general all over Europe, except in Prussia. 
Sadowa, Metz, and Sedan were its consequences ; for in pro- 
portion as the term of service was longer and the numbers of 
men in the units already thoroughly drilled became greater, 
the demands on the intelligence of the ofScers were diminished, 
and they could pass on more and more of their proper work 
to the shoulders of their subordinates. These were t^ose 
* splendid Non-Gommissioned Officers ' who in every Army 
(except, again, Prussia) have always been considered by pro- 
fessional opinion as * the backbone of the Army,' and always 
for the same reason, because their excellence screened the 
incompetence of the junior officers. 

In our own case the longer term of service never deve- 
loped its full capacity for evil ; our frequent little Wars, our 
service in India and the Colonies, in a measure prevented 
stagnation. Even in France, Algerian experience and the 
constant succession of campaigns — the expedition to Bome in 
1848, the Crimea, and the Austro-French campaign of 1859 — 
kept unbroken the tradition of regimental efficiency, and the 
old long-service soldiers of France well deserved the splendid 
eulogy contributed to their honour by von Moltke in the 
Prussian Official History of the campaign of 1870 : * It was 
these men chiefly who, on the battlefields of France, sought 
to redeem with their life blood those errors for which they 
were in no wise responsible.' 

Even in Austria, with active service in 1848, 1849, 1859, 
the evils of the system fell short of its full possibilities. But 
in the South German States, whose troops never saw a shot 
fired in serious anger from 1814 until 1866, this absence of any 
incentive for exertion on the part of the junior officers worked 
out its full consequences, and the efficiency of their armies 
sank to a very low level. With an ample stafif of old soldiers' 
to train the recruits, power slipped more and more into the 
hands of the non-commissioned officers, who in time settled 
down, as men always will, into the ruts of routine. After a 
time, instead of exerting themselves to teach the young 
soldiers the minor tactical rules of the game, as in Armies in 
countries where War is chronic they are compelled by the 
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instinct of self-preservation to do, they found it more o(m- 
venient to show them how to keep out of trouble, and so to 
lessen the internal resistance of the machine. They thus 
effected economies in time and energy which could be most 
comfortably dissipated in the ' Eneipe/ or in female society. 

The old chorus men used to sing to the music of the ' Alte 
Dessauer' march (originally, I am informed, a hymn tune 
brought back from Italy by the Prussians in 1701) is suffi- 
ciently characteristic of the spirit of pre-seventy times to 
excuse the transcription here : 

80 leben wir, bo leben wir, bo leben wir alle da, 

So leben wir alle da bei dem Sauf Compagnie 

Des Morgens bei dem Brantweio, dee Mittags bei dem Bier, 

Des Abends bei der Madle in die Naoht Qaartier. 

Now wine, beer, and spirits were phenomenally cheap ; the 
French occupation and certain well-meant but most futile 
legal enactments agcunst early marriages having caused 
female morality to be at an exceedingly low ebb (percentage 
of illegitimate children in Munich, 50 per cent., against 9*7 
per cent, in Edinburgh and 4 per cent, in London ^), it may 
be imagined what a cheery time the smart, well set-up, re- 
engaged soldier was able to provide for himself, at the expense 
of anxious matrons, and particularly of housekeepers. Leech 
only could have done justice to their troubles; but Hack- 
lander, in his ' Soldatenleben in Frieden,' a little book con- 
taining inimitable caricature sketches, makes a very good 
second to the immortal John. 

These conditions, however, bring serious consequences for 
a nation in their train, for they inevitably set up an internal 
strain of class jealousy. The civilian had no chance in the 
competition for the women compared with the soldiers, nor 
could he always keep one even after he had married her. 
Under these circumstances it was precisely those whose 
sensitive nerves made them anxious to escape the rough con- 
ditions of a soldier's life, men constitutionally susceptible of 
extreme mental Buffering, and consequently more capable of 
enduring hate and jealousy, on whom the burden of the situa- 
tion fell. They had no possible means for attaining redress 

' See von Oettingen, Moral SUUistics of Europe, 1882. 
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of their grievances, even had these been of a nature for 
which redress is possible; they brooded on their troubles, 
and saturated themselves with the philosophy of pre-BevoIu- 
tionary days : Bousseau and the * Gontrat Social/ for instance. 
To them soldiers were but idle drones, useless for purposes of 
production ; creatures living on the hard-earned gains of the 
'honest citizen/ a standing menace to the sanctity of the 
domestic hearth ; in fact, all the old dap-trap denunciations 
from which our own peace-at-any-price fanatics have not yet 
succeeded in emancipating themselves; and in support of 
their allegations they could always find a sufficient number 
of crying examples. Then, since the literary 'afflatus' is 
genemlly a product of a small disturbance of the equilibrium 
which should exist between mind and body in the young — 
no healthy young human animal ever sought to relieve his 
feelings by pen and ink— the whole of the Press took the side 
of the civilian against the soldier, with the result that the two 
classes drifted almost as far apart as they had been in Prussia 
in pre-Jena times. 

When, therefore, after 1866 and 1870 the Prussian law 
of Universal Service was imposed on all alike, the ground 
was fully prepared for an outburst of 'Anti-Militarism.' 
The leaders of the Socialist party (who had grown up not 
in Prussia, but in the South German States, including 
Saxony, and in the Free Towns, such as Hamburg and 
Frankfort-on-Main) were able to influence public feeling 
against the Army by accusations derived from their own 
experience in youth. These were true enough as far as 
they went, but were absolutely inapplicable to the changed 
conditions which the new law of Universal Service had called 
into existence. 

At first their progress in Prussia proper was exceedingly 
slow, as a glance at the coloured electoral charts since 1870 
will show. The nation was too proud and grateful for all 
the Army had accomplished in the service of its country to 
render willing ears to its slanderers ; but presently, owing 
to the intensification of military training, which was the 
natural consequence of what all ranks of officers had seen and 
undergone in France, together with the numerical increase 
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in the Army — the result of the new laws of service of 1898 — 
the equilibrium hitherto existing between the numbers of men 
bom to command and those bom to obey was disturbed, and 
new conditions have arisen which seem likely, if not checked — 
and it is not easy to suggest how they can be checked — most 
seriously to diminish the efficiency of the Imperial Army. 

The immediate problem to be faced when hostilities ceased 
in 1871 was the absorption of the Forces of the Confederation 
by the Prussian Army and the creation of two Army Corps 
for Elsass-Lothringen. Other augmentations had also to be 
set on foot, into the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter. These measures entailed an enormous drain on the 
existing cadres of officers (which, moreover, had suiSered 
quite disproportionately to the men during the War itself)/ 
and the fighting families, from which hitherto the com- 
missioned ranks of the Army had been recruited, proved 
quite unequal to the strain. Hence recourse had to be made 
to the sons of the wealthier commercial classes, who until 
now had been remorselessly rejected by the officers ^ them- 
selves; and the pages of the Army List soon showed a 
marked increase in the numbers of names without the pre- 
fix of ' von ' before them. Experience has since justified the 
prejudice with which the older school of officers had always 
regarded this particular class. In England this exclusive- 
ness has always been condemned, though in practice our 
best regiments have always done their best to imitate it. 
But in justice to the Prussian officer it must be remembered 
that the line of division between the classes was far more 
clearly drawn than in this country, as there was not, and 
still is not, anything like the gradual fusion between the 
upper middle classes and the aristocracy which exists in our 
own country. As it is (and it has been the same with us 
also), the men in the ranks are the quickest to detect and 
resent the difference between the two classes. I do not for 
one moment imply that I have not met men without the 

' Approximately the death-rate amongst officers was three times as high as 
that of the men. 

* In Germany no edaoational certificate gives a man a ri^t to a commission 
— he mast first be proposed to and accepted by the Officers of a regiment. 
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magic prefix to their names who were not equal in every respect 
to their higher-bom comrades ; yet, taken in the mass, there 
can be no doubt that the men's prejudice against the com- 
mercial strain has proved by no means without justification. 
It was the existence of this prejudice alone which went far 
to break the bonds of mutual confidence that formerly had 
united the men with their officers. 

Further, in order to bring the contingents of the Southern 
States to the level of the Prussian Service an enormous 
number of transfers had to be made, and these were not 
always carried out with either discrimination or tact. Quite 
junior Prussian officers were set over the heads of men who 
had distinguished themselves in the field in front of their 
men, while South Germans were moved away into most 
uncongenial surroundings, and thrown amongst men whose 
patois was almost a foreign language to them. Again, it 
must be remembered that the antagonism between North 
and South, and between the several minor States, was 
immeasurably stronger than any feeling of the kind with 
which we have had to deal within the last century. If in 
our own lifetime we can recall the intense jealousy and 
bitterness with which, for instance, the officers of the Boyal 
Artillery resented being placed on terms of equal seniority with 
those of the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Artilleries (though all 
alike essentially belonged to the same race, had sprung from 
the same class, and had equally distinguished themselves 
before the enemy), we can imagine how the Hanoverians and 
Hessians, etc., resented their supersession by the Prussians. 
The latter were not only entirely unsympathetic to the rest 
of Germany, but only a few years before had triumphed over 
the Hanoverians, etc., in the Field, and had exploited their 
advantage without much consideration for the feelings of the 
vanquished. 

Actually I have watched these conflicting interests at 
work in several German Regiments. Alternately the confidant 
of either side, and knowing the extreme bitterness of the 
feelings aroused, I can only express my unbounded admiration 
for the larger patriotism which all of them displayed in 
sinking so far as was possible all personal differences, and 
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working shoulder to shoulder for the good of their common 
Army. I doubt whether under similar provocation our own 
people would have borne the strain so well. 

To all this must be added the sudden increase in the 
development of personal ambition which was the necessary 
sequence of the War. Previously promotion had been so 
phenomenally slow that only the rarest characters attempted 
to struggle against the prevailing monotony. The average 
man was quite content to do his duty as he found it. He 
wasted no time in idle day-dreams of future glory. Promo- 
tion was so terribly lengthy that Captains fifty years of age 
were by no means uncommon. Hence the men had the 
advantage of a patient and fatherly treatment, which, if it 
failed to secure the extreme smartness under arms of the 
present day, nevertheless ensured a higher guarantee of 
cohesion under fire by the bond of affectionate union which 
it created amongst all ranks. After the War all these con- 
ditions changed : young Captains and Lieutenants with a 
career still before them, and taught to realise the intensity 
of the strain on the battlefield, strove ever harder, one with 
the other, to exact more and more from their men; and 
though the attempt, when overdone, generally recoiled on the 
doer's own head, as it always must when the officer is judged 
by experienced leaders in front of his own command, these 
failures gave rise to sufficient incidents of attempted slave- 
driving to lend colour to the dissatisfaction which was beginning 
to be felt. No better example of the extreme difficulty of 
hitting the happy mean in this question of zeal or apathy 
can well be imagined than what now occurred. If in the 
days before the War Officers had taken too little interest in 
their duty, they now took a great deal too much. Owing to 
the complete confusion into which all tactical teaching had 
been thrown by these first large-scale experiments with the 
breechloader, altogether too much latitude was conceded, 
especially to the Company Commanders, who, not being all 
bom leaders, tried the most outrageous experiments ^ with 
their men, and thus incurred the contempt of the common- 

' See Prince Hohenlohc, Letteis on Infantry. For these experiments a 
slang term was invented, viz : ' Tilrken.* 
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sense majority — not a good basis for ready and willing 
obedience. 

Here, and indeed everywhere where friction arose, the 
admirable non-commissioned ofScer, evolved from the genera- 
tion that had fought and won on the fields of Bohemia and 
of France, acted as springs to temper such shocks. But as 
time went on, and war medals became conspicuous chiefly by 
their relative absence, a fresh generation was selected for their 
performances on the barrack-square, not for their fidelity under 
fire. When these young non-commissioned officers took the 
places of their war tried predecessors, the German authorities 
found themselves face to face with what is always the greatest 
problem in all compulsory military organisations, varying 
only with the distribution of the population between agri- 
cultural and industrial employments. 

No State can afiford to offer monetary or social advantages 
adequate enough to induce men to re-engage for non- 
commissioned officer's rank during times of prolonged peace 
and prosperity. Well-educated men with anything approaching 
the gift of command appreciate the prospective value of their 
services far too highly ; hence only the more stupid and less 
courageous remain. 

When, therefore, with more money in circulation than had 
ever been known before, the possibility of adding largely to their 
official salaries by organised blackmailing of the 'one-year 
volunteers ' and reservists began to attract the baser type of 
non-commissioned officer, the honest, if duller, souls, who had 
formerly sufficed for the easier routine which prevailed before 
the War, found it impossible to survive.* If they stayed, they 
were in an uncongenial atmosphere, and found themselves 
exposed to constant intrigue, which they were too slow-witted 
to encounter ; but more often they were outclassed in their 
officers' esteem by the superior smartness of their opponents, 
who knew that it paid them to excel as smart drillmasters. 
Unfortunately, the younger class of company officer no longer 
possessed the experience of human nature which had enabled 
their predecessors to see beneath the veneer of soldierly 
smartness which the newcomers so well knew how to affect. 

* See Jena oder Sedan, referred to below. 
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I first began to notice the change in 1887 ; and in 1892-8, 
when resident for a year in Prussia, the growing evil was 
most prominently brought to my notice, which since then has 
made most rapid strides. I must premise that in all my 
many visits to Germany, extending over a period of more 
than thirty years, though I have spent days and weeks in the 
closest observation of German drill-grounds and barrack life, 
with opportunities which certainly would never have been 
accorded to any civilian, I have never once seen an ofScer or 
non-commissioned officer either strike or threaten a soldier. 
Moreover, there has not been amongst my numerous friends, 
either in the Infantry, Cavalry, or Artillery, a single one who 
was not as closely concerned as any British officer would be, 
to prevent anything of the kind from happening. They 
have often discussed with me the difficulty they have experi- 
enced in preventing such occurrences ; and I have repeatedly 
known men dismissed the Service for merely threatening a 
private soldier. They have frankly admitted that cases of 
bullying did occur, and have given me a reason, which the 
advocates of compulsory service in this country would do well 
to bear in mind, why such things were inevitable. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that it has never 
been the custom on land in England to enforce obedience to 
any kind of authority with blows, though on tramp merchant 
vessels it still prevails. But all over Germany until quite 
recent times the practice has been common. As Prince 
Hohenlohe in his ' Letters on Infantry ' points out, even 
in the middle of the last century parents still continued to 
strike their grown-up children for disobedience ; while in 
country districts, to box the ears of a lout of a peasant was 
considered quite a recognised means of attracting his atten- 
tion. Further, our men all bring good will to their duties, at 
least in theory, and if in practice they find they have made a 
mistake, they can find no one, or very few, to show them 
how to utilise their discontent for political purposes. But 
Universal Service brings many most unwilling fish into the 
net, and amongst them are men with the groundwork of a 
lawyer's training and many friends amongst the Socialist 
ranks. These men take a positive pleasure in passive resist- 
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ance to authority. They will exhaust their ingenuity in 
trying to goad an unpopular non-commissioned officer into 
some breach of the letter of the Regulations. If they succeed, 
then, at no more cost than a cuiOf on the head, they win cheap 
notoriety in all the Socialist papers. The ' outrage ' is tele- 
graphed over to England by men who have never troubled to 
acquaint themselves with the true facts of the case, and we 
are treated to fresh and startling headlines of the ' Brutality 
in the German Army ' style in all our halfpenny papers, and 
sometimes even in better ones. 

Of late years there seems to have been a perfect saturnalia 
of such offences, and their causation deserves more thorough 
investigation than it has as yet received. 

As I have already shown, their number was bound to 
increase as, on the one hand, the non-commissioned officers 
deteriorated, on the other the officers lost the close personal 
touch with the men that had formerly prevailed. If these 
had been the only causes in operation the increase would 
have been uniform, not sudden ; but the only new factor I 
can trace as introduced into the problem in the meanwhile 
has been the reduction of the term of service with the Infantry 
from three to two years with the colours only. This change 
was not made on the grounds ostensibly put forward, viz. the 
need of preparing greater numbers for the ranks, for all 
military opinion was, indeed, opposed to this rage dee nombres, 
as the French have christened it ; and the whole Army was 
with Caprivi when, as War Minister, in the Reichstag he 
reminded his hearers, only two years before the change took 
place in 1898, that the difficulty was not so much, to get the 
men as to find the Generals who could handle them. 

The idea was primarily due to the political necessity of 
finding some means of counteracting the growth of Socialism by 
distributing the load of military service more uniformly, and 
subjecting every able-bodied man, as far as possible, to that 
training of both body and mind which renders him less prone 
to the dangers of Socialistic infection. For the moment it 
seems as if this effort had only accentuated the evil; but, 
on the evidence I have been able to collect, I am inclined to 
the opinion that this result is only analogous to the effect 
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prodooed on Ae human system by inocahition, for instanee, 
with the small-pox vims. Febrile symptoms are produced for 
a time, in proportion to the greater or less susceptibility of the 
patient, but these in the vast majority of cases cool down, 
and the general health again becomes normal. Fatal cases 
now and again occur, as may conceivably happen in the 
present instance. The calculation, however, appears to me 
to have been thoroughly sound. Socialism was undoubtedly 
rampant and had to be checked. The only way to reach it 
was to recognise its origin in the discontent of the physically 
lees well-fitted to survive, and to diminish as rapidly as possible 
their proportion. 

This proportion had been growing because of ihe rapid 
increase in population, which every year provided nearly twice 
as many men as the Army could absorb on the scale laid 
down by the Estimates. At the time, viz. 1892-4, the idea 
that military service actually returned money to the State 
had hardly even been breathed. At any rate, when I first 
put it forward in that year in Berlin, my friends admitted its 
originality, and gave me full credit for its discovery. 

Now it was well known and clearly seen that it was not 
the trained soldier who became a Socialist He at least had 
found his place in society ; also, being able to command, as 
a rule, good wages for his work and to marry the girl of his 
heart, he was generally well contented, and, in so far as he 
joined the Socialist ranks at all, he did so only to help him- 
self as against the employer, not against the State, with whom 
he recognised he had no cause of quarrel. 

Though thousands of young disciples entered the ranks, 
only tens emerged unconverted, common-sense and a healthy 
outdoor life having effected their cure. But as little over 
one-half of the manhood of the country could be received in 
the cadres^ the margin of voting power might conceivably 
become a very narrow one ; and it was too small to be con- 
venient already. The idea of extending the benefits of this 
training to all, as far as possible, was therefore almost obvious. 
That this was, as a fact, the guiding principle underlying the 
change in the law, was universally admitted to me in con- 
fidence by all the many responsible officers with whom at the 
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time I discussed it ; and, in fact, it remains the only con- 
ceivable hypothesis to explain the sudden change of front 
which the Government had to effect. In any country with 
more developed Parliamentary representation it must have 
proved fatal to its continuance in power. 

Under the new system it became possible to enrol very 
nearly two-thirds of the annual contingent, but this increase 
in numbers and diminution of time for training threw an 
enormously greater amount of work on the Company Officers 
and Non-commissioned Officers if the same high level of 
efficiency as judged by Peace-time standards was to be main- 
tained; and this efficiency the higher ranks of the Army, 
themselves unaffected by the change, seem to have considered 
a sine qua non. 

At the time this seemed to me a mistake, for there is 
a limit beyond which men cannot with advantage be driven, 
and the result has sufficiently justified my prediction, for 
from that time forward the growth of discontent and the 
bullying which produces this consequence has been enormous. 
I do not attach much importance to the testimony of such 
writers as Lieutenant Bilse, etc. ; any coarse-minded egoists 
could produce equally sensational works from the material 
which human nature more or less everywhere places at their 
disposal. They abound in the literature of the French Army, 
and even in our own we have not escaped the taint, as 
the Surrey-side melodramas, whose placards, generally de- 
picting a drunken officer in mess dress being hurled to the 
ground or recoiling backward before the virtuous indignation 
of the hero, who is always a full private, sufficiently indicate. 
But the more serious work of the author of ' Jena oder Sedan ' 
deserves a closer study, for it reveals the best and the worst 
types of the Prussian Army, and shows in detail the gradual 
deterioration of the Non-commissioned Officers as a class to 
which I have in the above endeavoured to draw attention. 

This evil seems to me one which threatens the main- 
tenance of European Peace in the gravest possible manner, 
for successful War alone can put a stop to it; and when 
generations of statesmen have been trained in the spirit of 
Claosewitz^s teaching they can only solve the problem in one 

E 
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way. They cannot allow the striking force of their Army to 
tall below a certain point, for War means the ' survival of the 
fittest/ and to quote von der (jk>ltz : ' The statesman who, 
seeing War inevitable and, being himself ready, hesitates to 
strike is guilty of a crime against his country.' 

Here is a magnificent Army, deriving its nutriment from 
the pockets of the foreigner, and giving in return for the 
labour-life it absorbs from the individual a greater and 
improved capacity of wealth-producing power. Over against 
them stands a nation, too ignorant to understand, too proud 
to work, which, by a fortunate conjunction of chances, is 
temporarily in possession of all the most coveted markets, 
but which is living on its capital and neglecting its defences. 
Write company for nation, and what board of directors 
would hesitate as to its policy, even if such policy involved 
a certain degree of risk to life and limb ? If two rival lines 
of steamers, let us say, fight for the control of their particular 
line of carrying trade, does either give a thought to the 
starving families of the men thrown out of work by the 
success of one or the other ? Does any individual director 
sleep any the less soundly for the ghosts of the men who 
have gone to their graves as incidents of their selfish struggle ? 
I know something of shippers and shipping companies, and 
of the rate of death their operations annually entail, but 
I never knew or saw a director whose health appeared to suffer 
from remorse therefrom. And if not theirs, then why should 
the consciences of statesmen be more sensitive? What 
directors do for private gain, surely the trustees of the public 
may rightly risk and undertake for the sake of ' duty.' 

Here we have the secret of the strength of such men as 
Bismarck, Moltke, and the old King William. Personally 
unselfish, they were trustees of the nation, and, unlike the 
average trustee, they never hesitated to risk, not only the 
lives and happiness of others, but their own, where a fair 
calculation of chances showed a reasonable prospect of a 
favourable balance for their beneficiaries. 

What steps, then, would directors of a private concern take 
when confronted with a similar situation ? Obviously they 
would not blurt out on the housetops their determination to 
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strike. They would quietly and scientifically prepare for the 
coming conflict, giving every reason but the right one for such 
preparations as it was impossible to conceal ; and, like the 
shipping directors aforesaid, they would certainly not allow 
themselv^ to be deterred by thoughts of the blood-guiltiness 
certain to be evolved by the collision of the contending armed 
forces. They are all soldiers (or at least have undergone 
a great portion of a soldier's training), and it would be well 
if we in England could realise how they have been taught to 
regard this question. 

' There are two broad principles on which their action is 
basedy which enable them to override all possible humani- 
tarian fallacies. 

' ** Duty outweighs all other considerations." 

' '< Human suffering is hot cumulative." 

* It will be well to examine whither these two principles, 
logically applied, will lead them. 

' Taking the last first. If human suffering is not 
cumulative, then it is quite immaterial to a man whether he 
makes one widow or 5,000; whether, as a result of his 
actions, one person starves or 50,000; whether there are 
6,000 wounded in his own or the enemy's lines, or 500,000, 
Every surgeon, every doctor, knows this truth as well as the 
soldier; and, as the former learn to keep the balance of 
their minds, no matter how crowded the wards of their 
hospitals may be, feeling only for the sufferings of the 
individual, so the soldier, who has, by resolute self-control, 
mastered the sentimental weaknesses of his nature, allows no 
question of the aggregate of suffering to influence him in the 
performance of what he believes to be his duty. Such a 
man will no more hesitate to order the destruction of London, 
in the execution of his duty, than to open fire on a single 
farmhouse building in the enemy's line of battle. 

* And the more profoundly religious the man's convictions 
the further he is prepared to go. 

' Witness Cromwell at Drogheda, and (Gordon in China 
and the Soudan, when fighting had to be done. It is 
Ood's will that Wars should arise, and it is by God's will 
that the soldier is placed in a position of power and 

K 2 
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responsibility for the defence of his country's interests. 
By God's will, also, he will do his utmost in that station 
of life to which it has pleased Him to call him. 

' The responsibility he leaves to the Almighty ; and if he 
is wrong, well, he can only be damned once, and there are no 
two eternities. 

' If the soldier is an agnostic or an atheist, so much 
the worse for the enemy. If he possesses that strength 
of character which alone attains high command, and has 
been bred up amid scenes of suffering and violence — ^more 
especially in the hard school of defeat — he will push his 
advantages as a Commander to the utmost limits ''expediency " 
dictates. 

' All London might be in flames before his eyes ; our 
streets be running blood ; men, women, and children falling 
in thousands under the pitiless hail of shell-fire; but the 
" Cease fire " would not be sounded on that account any 
more than under similar conditions before Paris we should 
sound it ourselves. 

* We did not spare Cronje's laager ; we should not spare 
Paris ; still less will the French spare London. Morally all 
three cases are on the same level. 

' " Expediency," calculated in terms of foreign interference, 
is the sole restraining factor, and the prospect of outside 
interference on our behalf is exceedingly improbable. For 
every nation which owns even a single coasting steamer has 
something to gain from the withdrawal of the British flag 
even temporarily from the seas. 

' The fate of the American carrying trade, during the 
Civil Wars from 1862-65, should never be forgotten; it 
disappeared, and only in the last ten years has it begun to 
re-establish itself.' ^ 

These are the hard, brutal facts of the case, and if the 
Germans are not preparing for this struggle by every means 
within their power, history will ultimately pronounce on 
them the same verdict as it has already passed on their 
forefathers in 1805. On our own statesmen will fall the 
same condemnation and defeat if we neglect our present 

> Bee The New BaUU of Dorking, by the aafthor, 1900. 
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opportonities tor preparation to meet the certain collision of 
conflicting commercial interests that the futnre holds in 
store. I do not imagine that this collision, when it does 
occur, will be a strictly local one, confined to Great Britain 
and Germany alone, but rather anticipate at least a triple 
coalition against us, which must now inevitably arise from 
our too long delay in throwing overboard the fetish of Free 
Trade. It is immaterial to my argument whether we are 
right or wrong; the point is that we are in diametrical 
opposition on this matter to the whole of the Continent. If 
now we break with it, then if we are right in so doing the 
injury we shall inflict on our rivals will induce reprisals ; if 
we are wrong, our evident decay will prove too much for the 
sum of the cupidity of all Continental nations to resist; 
whilst, if the Freetraders are correct, our steady growth of 
prosperity will equally bring about a coalition against us, for 
neither we nor they will submit to industrial strangulation 
without a struggle. Mr. Chamberlain's policy has come too 
late. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THB ABMIB8 OF FBANOB AND RUSSIA 

In the two previous chapters I have shovm the financial results 
which have accrued to Germany from the growth of her defen- 
sive forces, the comer stones of which are the principles of 
compulsory education and universal liability to service — the 
one being essentially the complement of the other, not only in 
War but in Peace— for without the stimulus to exertion supplied 
by the premium, in the shape of reduction in the period of 
service, held out to the youth of the Nation, the country would 
be lacking in the educated intelligence demanded for the ad- 
ministration and control of the labour power available. 

In France, though on paper the same two corner stones 
have been in existence for the last thirty years, the results as 
yet can only be regarded as profoundly disappointing, and the 
reasons for this state of affairs deserve consideration. 

The origin of the present difSculties must be sought far 
back in the time of the Bevolution when the ' bourgeois ' caste, 
the primary instigators of the whole trouble, refused to accept 
the principle of universal liability to service and watered it 
down by the admission of paid substitutes. 

At the time this modification seemed conducive both to the 
eflSciency of the Army and the economic interests of the nation. 
It seemed better in every way to exchange a willing made 
soldier for an unwilling civilian, and to meet the demands of 
the Wars in which the French Army were generally engaged 
there can be no doubt it was a thoroughly sound course. By 
its means France won her battles in Algiers, the Crimea, and 
Italy at a less cost of human life than she would have done 
under the terms of the original statute. 

But when brought face to face with the fruits of her own 
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eystem, matured and perfected by half a century of Prusfiian 
forethought and thoronghnessy she found that she must pay 
back tenfold in lives, and fortyfold in prestige, for the tempo- 
rary saving her practical adaptation of principle to suit con- 
venience had enabled her to secure. 

Moltke, as editor of the Prussian Official History of the 
campaign, paid willing and eloquent testimony to the courage 
and devotion of the French soldier, and of that portion of his 
Officers who had risen from the ranks, but their blood was shed 
in vain, for the emasculated system, under which they had been 
trained, had rendered impossible the growth of a General 
Staff and Commanders fit to do justice to the qualities of their 
men. 

In the chronic Wars of Napoleon's era the system worked 
well enough, but, in the period of almost chronic Peace that 
intervened, the presence of the old trained soldiers in the 
ranks, and of Officers who had risen from the same source 
amongst the Corps of Officers, removed all incentive and com- 
pulsion on the young Officers from the Cadet schools to master 
the essential alphabet of their duties, viz. : the step to step 
formation of the finished soldier from the raw material 
delivered by the Conscription Urns. 

Even had the original law of 1798 been adhered to, it is 
very doubtful whether the result in 1870 would have been 
materially better than it was, for the Revolution itself had 
deprived the nation of the very mainspring of Prussian 
efficiency, viz. : an aristocracy with hereditary talent of com- 
mand, sufficient in nimiber to act as leaders and instructors of 
the people. 

Prussia, in spite of her terrible death roll during the years 
of her trial, was able to find about one man in every fifty of 
her adults fit to be entrusted with command. France had not 
only exterminated whole families by the guillotine, but her 
Wars had made still greater inroads on the governing class, 
and, to crown aU, her internal dissensions had rendered it 
practically impossible for more than one half of the remainder 
to serve in the Army at the same time. When the Orleanists 
were in, the Bonapartists were out, and when the Republic 
became established, both Bonapartists and Orleanists would 
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gladly have gone oat together, had there been anywhere else 
to go to. It can easily be seen therefore how doubtful it is 
whether at any time she has been able to find even one in a 
hundred of her sons with the essential natural talent for 
leadership. 

A strict Republican rSgime could of course offer no counten- 
ance iio the theory of hereditary prescription. On paper 
nothing could have been further from the thoughts of the 
original framers of the military constitution than any tolera- 
tion of such a principle. But War is a very practical school- 
master, and face to face with danger and privation, the 
Darwinian theory of the survival of the fittest was fully justi- 
fied ; the elected leaders of the people fell into the background, 
the men of ' birth and breeding ' (as in the Commonwealth 
under Cromwell) came to the front ' and in the end Ney alone 
retained his miUtary reputation, whilst all the others proved 
themselves unfitted for the higher ranks of command. 

Nevertheless, had it not been so, actuarial facts must have 
proved too strong for Republican theories when Peace was 
restored, for in Peace the process of promotion is too slow, 
and for a man to rise from the ranks to the Marshal's baton 
would take, indeed must take, not one but several generations. 
Even now, though barely half the list of officers is filled from 
the ranks, old age overtakes the fortunate survivors before 
they can attain even battalion commands. 

It may be argued that this would not be the case if all 
commissions were given from the ranks, that in fact the 
admission of a favoured class checks the promotion of the 
others. But actually this is not the case, for the favoured class 
circulate more rapidly. They have private means and can 
retire, whereas the men from the ranks cannot afford to go — 
and no scale of pensions any Treasury could even consider 
could hold out sufficient attractions to induce them to do so. 
In practice a working mean has to be found, and, since the 
French actuaries probably know their own business best, it is 
presumable that the system in force is about the best for their 

* See de Fezensao's Memoirs, also ThiebauU's and recent pablicaiions of 
the French General Sta£f. 
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reqairementB, even though it entails the presence of many 
a grey-haired Captain far too lethargic for his duties, and of 
Field Officers too old for their work. 

We may take it, therefore, that duality of origin in the 
Corps of Officers is a necessary consequence of the evolution 
of the Nation, and proceed to study in detail the consequences 
which follow. 

The favoured class, joining from the Cadet school of St. 
Cyr, reach their battalions with, on paper, a most superior 
military education. But, simply because they are still boys, 
they also possess an entire ignorance of the human-nature 
side of the raw material with which it becomes their duty to 
deal. The officers from the ranks (many years older, for 
fifteen years to gain a commission is a moderate time) have 
little education, but they know their men and the routine of 
the Service inside out. Now since the work of training the 
recruit is entirely repugnant to the average young gentleman 
in any and every clime (not because of original sin on his 
part, but because he instinctively feels that his ignorance of 
human nature must lead him into blunders in which he 
would rather not be found out), whilst the older soldier and 
man is absolutely secure in this his especial field, the bulk of 
the work gravitates naturally to the ranker. This leaves the 
St. Cyrien free (according to his inclinations) either to im - 
prove his time by devotion to book studies or to waste it, 
which is more general, after the manner of youth when left to 
itself in other than continental nations. ' Le sport * being 
exotic and not indigenous, the consequences in the mass of 
this freedom to frivol are far less favourable to efficiency in 
the field than is the case on this side of the channel. That 
I have not overstated my case will be evident from the 
following quotation taken from the pages of a singularly well- 
informed and thoughtful work,* and if it be urged that 1880 
is a long time ago, the reply is that human nature changes 
but slowly, and a few months in a French garrison town will 
convince anyone, old enough to have trained his powers of 

* From a Gennan pamphlet fonnerly in my possession, published abon t 
1880, with the titU VideairU Omuuies. 
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obiervation in these matters, of the sabetantial troth of this 
picture. 

' The case of the French Army is very different. Still 
under the vivid impressions of Vamnie terrible^ the legislators 
provided the nation, notwithstanding the protests of practical 
men who understood the military needs of the situation far 
better than the reformers, with an almost Chinese-like imita- 
tion of the Prussian military law ; but facts are stronger than 
paper theories, and the results thus far are by no means 
encouraging. 

' Though the upper classes— divided as they were before 
the outbreak of the War by allegiance to many political 
parties — sank all their grievances in presence of the common 
danger, very soon after the War had terminated party ties 
proved stronger than national interests, and the Bepublic 
rejected the services of some of the best men the country 
could boast of, besides making the service intolerable for 
hundreds of officers not immediately affected by the decrees 
of expulsion. 

' The conduct of the troops themselves towards the inhabi- 
tants of the theatre of hostilities had done little to soften the 
hearts of the bourgeoisie towards the uniform, and the sup- 
pression of the Commune had further rendered them detestable 
to the proletariat. 

' The young soldier, brought up to the age of twenty under 
republican ideas of equality, did not, and does not, take kindly 
to military obedience ; and when the gilt is stripped off the 
gingerbread, and he finds that his military uniform is looked 
on as a social disgrace by the women of his acquaintance, his 
existence becomes a burden, and the barracks are regarded in 
the light of a prison. Under these conditions, only great tact 
and judgment can get willing obedience out of him, and this is 
precisely what he does not get.' 

Republican principles in their integrity should absolutely 
preclude the monopolisation of the commissioned ranks by 
any particular class, hence promotion from the ranks is an 
integral factor of the French military system ; but since, in 
time of Peace, promotion would be so slow that no man could 
hope to obtain even a major's rank under fifty, in practice a 
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compromise has had to be adopted, and about one-half of the 
offioers are gazetted direct from the military colleges.^ 

> The following extracts from an admirable work, pnbliahed in 1887, 
L'EdueaH(m de Vlnf(mt0ne FramgaiUt by CoL de Fl^tres, are given in support 
of my pontion, whic^ is founded more on my own observation and study of the 
Frenoh press than on any one particular book or authority : — 

* No sooner was the War of 1870 at an end, than it was admitted in Franoe 
that we had been beaten because our leaders were du i^noranU. 

* They reproached us with knowing nothing of geography, and nothing of 
the three arms, or of strategy, and these reproaches were well founded. But 
what steps were taken to remedy these defects ? One might have expected 
that our General Officers and their Staffs would have been Called on to give 
proofs Qf their extended learning and skill at the numoeuvres. Nothing of the 
sort was done, but courses of study so complete and all-embracing were intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the school at St. Gyr, that a pupil who had 
mastered them thoroughly only required to be able to nt ona horse to take 
command at once of a corps d^ofnUe, But, up to date, no such pupil has 
made his appearance ; and the result has been that young officers who have 
passed through St. Gyr are jaoks-of-all-trades and masters of none. 

' As for the others who have obtained their commission from the ranks, 
they have usually owed their promotion to the qualities they have given proof 
of in their position as Non-Commissioned Officers. 

* Assuming that the authorities should adopt frankly, and with all its con- 
sequences, the principle of the independence of the Company, the d4btU of the 
new system would be somewhat painful. A large number of our Oaptains, 
onee master of their own action, would somewhat resemble the ancient hen 
who hatched the ducklings by mistake. Independence and initiative are ad« 
mirable in the hands of those trained to use them, but how about those who 
have not this training ? Those who for twenty years or more have lived in the 
grooves of ordinary regimental routine see nothing of whftt is going on around 
them. They have no ideal to set before themselves, and do not know idiat is 
required of them. To their eyes their men appear to manoeuvre or drill with 
sufficient correctness, and what more is to be desired ? For themselves they 
are satisfied, the wheels of routine revolve with the minimum expenditure of 
power on their part, and they are well contented. Besides, even if sound ideas 
were to issue from the fountain-head, it would take considerable time to assimi- 
late them in our organism. Natura non fadt sdltuSf and this old adage is, 
above all, applicable for men who are verging on forty years of age, and whose 
brains are closed to new sensations. After a certain age one wishes to con- 
tinue to live as one has lived, without overriding the ruts of habit. . . . 

'Actually we may say, without fear of contradiction, that our Company 
Officers have very little taste for the details of duty. The young pupils from St. 
Cyr do not go willingly near the barracks, and, to judge from their conversation, 
they are not allowed time enough to pursue their studies. But to study what ? 
Perhaps plans of invading (Germany by penetrating through Belgium, as we 
reoenUy discovered a Sub-Lieutenant, with under three years' service, doing. 
No I that sort of knowledge is not required in the junior ranks ; but what we 
do want them to know is how to impart to their recruits the sentiments of 
true soldiers, and the knowledge of those details of the service without which 
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The conseqaences that result are very seriooB. Begola - 
tions have to be framed to suit the capacity of the weakest 
intellect, and hence it becomes impossible to trust the com- 
pany officers to the same extent as in other countries. 

The military press blames the War Ministry for its cen- 
tralising tendencies, but in fact the matter is beyond its 
control, and as inevitably follows on the conditions above 
sketched out as night follows day. 

It is too often forgotten that in Peace-time social harmony 
within the Regiment is the best possible guarantee for effi- 
ciency in the field. Necessarily, however, such harmony is 
entirely lacking in French Regiments. As long as human 
nature remains what it is, the old Lieutenai^t of twenty-five 
years' service, who thoroughly understands his nUtter^ will 
resent the interference of his more fortunate brother officer 
who, with only ten years' service, is still his senior in rank. 
Equally the highly educated young sprig of St. Gyr objects to 
the criticism of his grey-bearded Captain, who can hardly do 
more than read or write. 

Neither can they mix in society o£f parade ; their tastes 
are as different as their social rank, and there are always the 
wives to be considered. 

If things are bad in the Regiment, they are far worse on 
the Staff. Naturally there is no room there for grey-bearded 
old warriors, however great their experience with the men. 
The Staff needs yoimg and clever men in France, as else- 
where, and here the St. Gyriens have it all their own way. 
But because the rankers understand the business of breaking 
in the young recruit, this work naturally falls into their 
hands. Thus, with the best will in the world, the St. Cyrien 
hardly gets the chance he deserves. But it is very clear that 
without the intimate knowledge of the man and his needs, 

an Army is powerless before an enemy. It was, thanks to this class of know- 
ledge, and not because their yoang Officers were strategists, or because their 
Non-Commissioned Officers possessed, many of them, a really high degree of 
civilian education, that our neighbours across the frontier were able so rapidly 
to overcome our resistance ; such knowledge minimises friction, and just as 
the designer of machinery must keep the idea of reducing friction in his 
moving parts to a minimum, so we, if we wish our huge mach ine for protect- 
ing our lives and country to work efficiently, must keep the same idea before 
our minds.*— Pp. 122>27. 
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which the responsibility of instruction alone can give> the 
Staff Officer is but a broken reed in the practical working of 
an Army. 

The best insight into the condition of affairs within the 
French Army> is to be found in the colunms of the French 
press, both miUtary and civil. Of course, such sources of 
information require careful sifting and correction for party 
bias, but when every such allowance has been made, the 
central fact stands out clear and distinct, that the service is 
unpopular both to soldiers and civilians alike. Out of hun- 
dreds of cuttings, I select the three foUowiag : — 

Prom the Temps (1890) : — ' Our men are quick and of 
good will, but of love for their calling they have not a trace. 
The barracks to them are a prison ; the Colonel the governor, 
and the Officers warders.* 

From the Figaro (1890) : — ' The youth of our nation is 
educated by very different methods, but these methods all 
agree in one poiat, viz. in instilling into their pupils absolute 
hatred to military service.' 

For the third, I have unfortunately lost the reference, but 
it is too instructive to be omitted : — 

* To-morrow the reserves are to be dismissed to their 
homes. For the last eight days they have been killing time 
on the glacis, rehearsing the simplest motions of the manual 
and close order evolutions again and again under the super- 
vision (?) of their Officers, former Non-Coms., who, for the 
most part, are totally ignorant. As for the '' active " Officers, 
ihey long ago handed over their tasks to the others, and only 
occasionally came to look on as a matter of form ; they at 
least allowed themselves no illusions as to the uselessness of 
the whole. 

* The reservist brought back with him all the deficiencies 
he always has had, and he will take them away again just as 
they were, when he puts on his plain clothes, to bring them 
up again in two years' time. To ascertain this, was it 
necessary to keep him marching backwards and forwards 
from the drill ground to the rifle ranges ? 

* During the last week the military collapse has been com- 
plete ; the word of command awoke no longer any response ; 
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from sheer habit the men were led to the drill groand, tibey 
'^ grazed " up and down it once or twice, and then stood about 
chewing the cud of reflection. At five the *' sheep-dogs " 
collected the herd again and led them back to their stables. 
Many a reservist on his return cried out, <' My GkxL ! is it not 
a crime to keep us idling round here when there is so much 
to do at home ? " * 

Novels, too, form an important indication of the tendency 
of popular feeling, for books do not sell by the hundred 
thousand unless they strike the keynote of public desire. 
' La Debacle,' * Sous-OflFs,' ' Les Mis6res du Sabre,' ' Biri- 
Biri ' and many others, deserve careful attention, for the 
worst features they reveal are checked and confirmed by the 
reports of courts-martial published from time to time in the 
military papers, together with the important fact that a yearly 
average of over fifty death sentences are awarded, and, for 
the most part, carried into execution in the Army. In 1896 
the exact number was fifty-six. 

The e£forts that France has made during the last twenty 
years have been unequalled, and she has spent her money 
like water. Men are there, and organisation is there with all 
that money can do to render it perfect. But of that com- 
munity of interest of all ranks, that uniformity of principle in 
employment, which alone guarantee great results in action, in 
common with the soundest critics of the country, I confess I 
can see but very little.^ 

To me there seem deeper reasons for the unsatisfactory 
state of things above set forward. 

Primarily there is the racial tendency of the Latin -Gallic 
cross towards levelling down, not up. Whereas in the 
Anglo-Saxon races democracy implies freedom, allowing 
the individual to rise as high as his national ability will 
carry him, and to enjoy the full reward of his efforts, in 
France (as M. Gustav le Bon has convincingly shown in his 
' Psychologic du Socialism ') Democracy insists that anyone 
who rises, or tries to rise, above the plane of the crowd 

* Since the above was written General Billot, the War Minister in 1896, 
addressed a speech to the journalists of France, which abundantly confirms the 
above views. 
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should be immediately polled down to the common level. 
*A bos* to either class or individnal — ^whether Mes Aris- 
tocrates/ * les Oapitalistes/ or ' les Bourgeoisie ' — there is the 
whole philosophy of each successive revolution. 

Hoice the need of entrusting far greater powers of punish- 
ment to the French non-commissioned officers than obtains 
in any other Army in the world. A French sergeant can 
give a heavier punishment than caii a British or a German 
captain. In the easy days of Peace-time preparation before 
the Great War of 1870, with the entirely different type of 
seven-year soldiers and paid substitutes, tliis power may not 
have exceeded the necessities of the case, there being little 
incentive to exercise it. But the whole situation was entirely 
changed when the principle of Universal Service was intro- 
duced. Then the smart of defeat and the desire for revenge 
caused all Officers, even the highest, to insist ruthlessly on a 
br stricter standard of obedience and energy. 

As I have pointed out in the case of the German Army, 
since the adoption of the two-year service, the Captains, being 
driven by their superiors, had in turn to drive their own sub- 
ordinates ; and any Non-Gommissibned Officer, or Officer risen 
from the ranks, when smarting under a reprimand for his own 
carelessness or inefficiency, is no fit man to be entrusted with 
the power of severely punishing those beneath him. If this 
has acted badly in Germany, even without these excessive 
powers, and where the Officers, though no longer all springing 
from an hereditary fighting stock, nevertheless enjoy com- 
munity of social slatus — it can easily be imagined how much 
worse the thing must be under the aggravated conditions 
prevalent in the French Army. 

Generally my own observation goes to show that the 
average French Officer, or Non-Commissioned Officer, treats 
his men with a large-hearted geniality and * bonhommie ' quite 
charming to witness ; certainly he never threatens or bullies 
them in private. But now and again the veil has been lifted, and 
I have come across incidents of malice and revenge, generally 
due to injured pride, far beyond anything I have encountered 
in any other country. Then when a wretohed man has been 
goaded beyond endurance into the commission of an offence, 
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the French Code is DriEusonic and the Officers inexorable. 
For throwing a forage cap at a Sergeant in England a man 
might get fifty- six days' hard labour; in France he would 
be sent to the penal battalions in Algiers, or he would be 
shot if it was thought that an example was needed at that 
particular moment. If in Germany, say 80 per cent, of 
the recruits come up with Socialist tendencies, probably 
26 per cent, of these abjure their principles before the end 
of their service, leaving only 5 per cent, of the whole to 
go back to civil life as unreclaimable ; this, at least, is my 
experience. But if in France 40 per cent, join with a fuddled 
mixture of anarchy and Socialism in their brains, 46 per 
cent, leave with anarchy and bitter hatred of all superiors in 
their hearts — where it is immeasurably more dangerous. 
When the two-year system comes into force matters will 
probably become worse still in France. 

These things are thoroughly known and appreciated by 
the better class of French Officer, and no Army in the world 
can show anything approaching the devotion to duty and 
country which characterises the elect of their class — the men 
who have graduated in the school of defeat. In them lies 
the one hope for the future of their country, for no other 
men in the world have worked as they have done, or under 
conditions which would be sufficient to excuse despondent 
lethargy before any tribunal. When I read, as I am com- 
pelled to do, the pitiful grumbling of a certain section of our 
modern school of Officers against the imaginary hardships of 
their own position, and the want of encouragement of brains 
in our Army (as if * brains ' and not ' character ' were the 
sole qualifications for command), I long for the pen of 
Carlyle to chastise such folly. Where our coimtrymen have 
scourged us with whips our French comrades have been 
lashed with scorpions, and for every petty slight or ingrati- 
tude, in selection or promotion inflicted on us, they have 
suffered tenfold worse. This must be so from the very 
nature of their surroundings, for where we at least have had 
one permanent bond of loyalty to the Crown to unite us, 
they have had to change their outward allegiance with every 
successive War Ministry; and not only are traditional 
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hereditary tendencies — Boyalism, Bonapartism, Nationalism 
— at work to rive their ranks, but the full power of the 
Roman Catholic Church has been put forward for years to 
undermine their solidarity. 

When the history of the past thirty years comes to be 
written I can only trust that the splendid service which such 
men as Macmahon, Gallifet, Bonnal, Langlois, Brugeres, 
ContanseaUy de Cugnac, Foch, and many others, will receive 
the full credit they have richly deserved. 

Where such men do not despair of their country (and 
their readiness to accept the German challenge in the recent 
Morocco crisis is sufficient evidence that it was not they, but 
their civilian Governors who shirked the responsibility), there 
must clearly be some good cause to justify their confidence. 
This I find in the practical grasp they have acquired of the 
true possibilities contained in M. le Bon's * Psychologic des 
Foules.' As I have elsewhere in these pages insisted, every 
man possessing the attributes of a great comimander must, 
somewhere or other in his mind, have a practical, if empiric, 
knowledge of the art of swaying a multitude — some more or 
less clear conception of the meaning of the * resultant thought 
wave.' Thus throughout the whole of their modem military 
writings, even where these antedate M. le Bon, it seems to me 
that they have been ahead of the Professor in the practical 
application of the principles he has so ably formulated. 

The French are far more susceptible, when collected in 
large bodies, to this influence of the *. resultant thought wave ' 
than are more northern races, and it is easier for a great 
leader to generate this * wave ' in the quick intuitive French 
mind than in our more stolid Anglo-Saxon brain for example. 

Napoleon is the proof of my contention. Our great Com- 
manders, Cromwell, Wellington, Lee, and Grant, were crowd 
* exponents,' not crowd * leaders ' ; and the distinction, though 
subtle, is vital. Napoleon seized the dominant * thought 
wave ' of his Nation, and then, by sheer force of personality, 
directed it according to his will. Our Anglo-Saxon Com- 
manders, possessing the faculty of mentally summing up the 
balanoe of the thoughts and passions of tiieir surroundings, 
iwtinrtivdy tdt out the line of least resistance, adapted their 
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action upon it, and modelled their personal oonduet aeoord- 
ingly. All were artiete, but dealt with different materiak. 
Napoleon commanding a British Army seems to me in- 
conceivable; but Wellington or Grant in command of a 
French one would have been quite impossible. 

Bealising this distinction, the French Staff, for the past 
thirty years, have been sedoloosly toning their Army to 
receive identical mental impressions, so that in in*eeenee of 
the enemy it will generate its own driving force. In fact, 
they are striving to create designedly the same conditions 
that Napoleon found ready to his hand in 1796. Given this 
force (though they certainly do not look for the avatar of 
a fresh Napoleon), they contend that a man possessed of 
a staunch character (and such an one only could have sur- 
vived the past thirty years), one acting with a clear scientific 
perception of the value of the means at his disposal, will be 
able to create conditions that will turn all the passions of their 
race, which are far more easily excited than those of their 
probable enemies, in one united whole upon their aggressors. 
Then the great Leader will be found, for the conditions will 
create him as they did the first Napoleon. But they contend 
that, his coming having been consciously prepared, his dis- 
covery will take fewer weeks than it formerly took years, for 
the means now at their disposal — heliographs, the Press, and 
so forth — are immeasurably greater than anything Napoleon 
had to aid him a century ago. 

After all, their outlook is by no means desperate ; for, as 
long as France keeps her maritime communications open, the 
strain of War will fall far more heavily upon Germany. 
This must be the case, because the latter will be condemned to 
import food and raw material over totally inadequate railways, 
from districts as poor in the essential resources of modern 
industry as she is herself — i.e. Russia, Austria, and Italy. 
The numerical odds against France are roughly as six to 
four, but by the time the French have been driven back 
behind the Loire, the investment of Paris and the northern 
fortresses may well have reversed these numerical relations. 
Not only will there be long lines of communications to guard, 
but each fortress will retain before it (German troopa aggre- 
gating at least twice the strwgtti of ill own garrison. Port 
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Arthur has shown the world that fortifications, though im- 
mensely reduced in their relative value, are not yet negligible 
factors.^ 

If, thtf efore, from the whole of the above, it is evident 
that the French Army cannot show the same brilliant 
balance-sheet as that of its German neighbour, it neverthe- 
less deserves to have credited to its account, that it was one 
of the principal factors in the regeneration of France after its 
year of disaster in 70-71. Here, again, it acted as did the 
Prussian Armies after Waterloo— the expenditure upon it 
steadied the commercial machinery of the country. What 
would have happened in its absence can best be realised by 
reading between the lines of the many writers who have 
investigated the phenomena presented by the rise of the 
Ciommune. Without the stability afforded by the presence of 
the Versaillist bayonets, commercial credit and the resump- 
tion of international trade would have been an impossibility. 
Without this external trade, which brought gold into France 
to supply the drain of her 200 million War indemnity, all 
progress would have been paralysed. If she still labours 
under the heaviest debt and taxation per capita of any 
European country, nevertheless she has her Army to thank 
for the fact that she exists at all. 

The world at large has always wondered at the way in 
which France recovered from what seemed a crushing defeat. 
At the time it appeared almost miraculous, and even now it 
is, perhaps, difficult to decide what it actually was that saved 
her. She has, in the opinion of our own Free Traders, a 
double protective duty to fight — national and internal (octroi). 
Now, if military expenditure is wrong. Protection must be 
right ; or, if Protection is wrong, then the Army must be the 
greatest boon to humanity. One of these two things was her 
salvation ; they might both be right, but they couldn't both 
be wrong, or France would have gone under. Instead of 
doing this she attained almost unexampled prosperity in a 
marvellously short time, with a heavy War debt and taxation, 

* Thii ihowB the importanoe of the ' Entente Cordude ' to Fnmoe, but the 
Fktiifih QeaenJ Staff do not see it General Bonnal ignores oar Sea Power, 
and oontends that oar help on land wiU come too late.— i^a Frochaiiu Gumrt, 

1.2 
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and a large Army Estimate. It is a nice problem to solve 
satisfactorily. How did she do it with such warring factors 
in the sum she was called apon to prove ? 

Similarly, the case for military expenditure may be made 
out for both Austria and Italy; the former approximating 
more closely to the Oerman type, the latter to the French 
one. Russia alone has only a downward tendency to record. 

Here, however, the whole Nation was altogether too back- 
ward for the application of the new principle of Universal 
Service. 

It is rather the custom to speak of Universal Service as if 
it had been the creation of a single mind, and Schamhorst's 
name has been for ever associated with it. But, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere (vide Chapter YI.), this is far from 
having been the case. As far back as the sixteenth century, 
such master-minds as those of Johann of Nassau^ and of 
Machiavelli ^ had warmly advocated it ; and if their advocacy 
found no response, it was simply because Europe was not then 
ready to receive the idea. 

Now Russia, with an illiterate population of some 90 per 
cent., was perhaps eVen further away from this ideal than 
Italy or the Rhine in the sixteenth century, and failure might 
have been foretold from the very outset. 

As a Japanese Staff Officer pointed out to Sir Ian Hamilton 
before Liao-Yung, the mass of the Russians were intellectually 
behind the mechanical possibilities of their armament, and 
they would have been wiser had they adhered to the old Long 
Service standing Army ideal. 

This remark carries far further than the speaker probably 
intended, for he spoke with his eyes still upon the battlefield 
before him. Actually it contains the truth both of our own 
and all Western Evolution, for a standing Army is the indis- 
pensable link between feudalism and nationality. It is the 
school in which the hereditary ruling caste learns to sub- 
ordinate its own individual desires to the higher conception 

1 Graf Johanna desz Jiingem von Nassau 'Disoors wie die Unterihanen 
zor EriegBsaohenn unnd nothwendigen Defension ihrer selbst anzulilbren 
und willig za maohen.* — a.d. 1595. 

* Maohiavelli, * I eetie Ubri dell' arte della guerra.' 
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of duty towards the Nation. At first they see their duty 
towards the Crown alone ; it takes generations before the 
Grown and Nation are fused in one; and then only as a 
consequence of the gradual growth of love for law and order. 
Our eighteenth century landowners were nearly as profligate 
and self-indulgent as the Russian boyards — some of our Irish 
landlords seem little better now ; and our Officers before Marl- 
borough cared as little for the people as did the Russian Guard 
Officers fifty years ago. 

A century of War brought our own officers and people 
together. The former returned from the front, settled on 
their estates, and, having made no money in the Army, were 
compelled by self-interest to attend to the development of their 
property. Then they discovered that the men to whose courage 
they had often owed their lives, were the sons of these same 
common people (their tenants), whom as youths they had 
despised. These military landowners, bringing with them 
from the Army a high respect for law and order, by slow 
degrees began to make these qualities respected by a people 
whom, in their turn, they had learnt to understand and to 
value. The Russians skipped over this interregnum. Begin- 
ning by pouring intellectual education into minds unprepared 
for its reception, they struck at the very base of law and order. 
When, as a natural consequence, revolution resulted, they 
attempted to quell it with an instrument quite inefficient for 
the purpose, for this instrument was an army recruited from 
amongst the very people it was required to shoot down. 

Now the Russians, though certainly the most peaceable 
people amongst the whole of the white nations, are the ones 
least susceptible to the idea of law — as a natural consequence 
of their surroundings. People settled in small communities 
can easily learn to adjust themselves to the mutual require- 
ments of their very limited society; but they appear 
fundamentally incapable of understanding the absolute 
necessities of civilisation in large cities. They do not disobey 
wilfully, but simply because they do not understand when 
they are doing wrong. As I have said, to enforce law upon 
such a community is the cruellest trial to the discipline of 
a young soldier, himself sprung from the same surroundings, 
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even when snoh law is immeasurably less severe than that 
under which we snffored only a century ago — and from the 
first the Russian Army has been revolted by its task. 
The most intellectually intelligent class — the Artillery and 
Engineers — actually headed the revulsion. They saw quickly 
and more surely the hopeless corruption of the judges whose 
decisions they were compelled to enforce, and many of them 
threw in their lot with the party of Revolution. Being 
already looked up to and worshipped by their men as a con- 
sequence of their higher relative standard of morality, they 
became the ' nidus ' in which the bacteria of socialism have 
been nourished. 

Just nineteen years before the end of the Manchurian 
campaign, writing in the Pioneer in India, I predicted every 
step in Russia's downward path — though I confess I expected 
the final impulse to come from Europe and not from Asia. 
But from that very fact I anticipate a happier future for 
Russia than might otherwise have been the case. To have 
been crushed in arms against the Triple Alliance, whilst 
hampered in defence by the constriction of the capitalist, 
would never have brought the lesson of defeat home to the 
same degree. Moreover, the resulting commercial cataclysm 
would have paralysed recovery for a century at least. 

Now that the lesson has been learnt by Russia, and her 
resources remain almost intact, again I venture on the pre- 
diction that in another twenty years, regeneration will come 
from the survivors of the Manchurian Army. 

To the Company OflScers of that Army all honour should 
be paid.^ It was well worthy of Kouroupatkine's final 
panegyric. Beaten again and again by a foe it had been 
trained to despise, and betrayed repeatedly by the incom- 
petence and insubordination of the older generation of Officers, 
its Company and Battalion Commanders had, in spite of all, 
kept their men together, and when the Treaty of Peace was 
finally decided, the Manchurian Army of Russia was in every 
respect fitter to take the field than it had been at the com- 
mencement of the War. Those 600,000 soldiers (about) who 

* See Kouroupatkine's farewell address to the forei^ officers aitaohod 
to his Staff at Mokden, 
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returned from Manchuria had learnt under Eonroupatkine 
what law and order meant, and he himself had acquired under 
Skobeleffy and the French school, the art of command. When 
those 600,000 men, war-bitten, tried and proved, come to 
leaven the thirty million adults, or less, whom they left 
behind in Russia, the result will not be long in declaring 
itself. When it does, to my mind, history will at length do 
justice to that unfortunate Commander Eonroupatkine as the 
founder of a regenerate Bussia. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THB BRITISH ABMT 8INGB 1815 TO 1900 

The study of the growth of foreign armies^ of their gradual 
adaptation to their sorroondings, together with the reaction 
of those surroundings on military discipline and efficienoy, is 
a matter relatively simple when contrasted with the extra- 
ordinary complexity which confronts us in our own case. 
The social progress of the other great Powers has been largely 
conditioned by military circumstances which are easy to 
understand. These were so overwhelming in their import- 
ance that all other considerations have had to give way to 
them. With us the process has been inverted. Our military 
development has had to give way to social readaptation^ and 
though national existence is no less important to us than to 
our neighbours, the fact that it was in any degree threatened 
by the growth of other Nations has never been brought home 
to us with equal intensity. Hence, where, as in Germany, 
the very ablest minds have been compelled to bring all their 
powers to bear on the solution of the problems involved in 
the question of Army reform, not one of our really great 
thinkers seems to have considered the matter as worth 
serious consideration. 

I do not venture to condemn the apparent want of pre- 
vision shown by our predecessors ; on the contrary, my 
purpose is to explain how it happened that such neglect 
became not merely possible, but actually inevitable under the 
pressure of our surroundings. Then I would point out how 
the views on these matters, which prevailed until within the 
last few years, could not well have been other than they 
actually were. 

Relatively to our total population, the actual number of 
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fighting men we have ever been called on to put into the 
field has always been comparatively small as compared with 
the demands made on other Nations, and, considering the 
Army only, our wars have scarcely ever taken place twice 
under similar conditions of topography, climate, or enemy. 

Having thus only small fighting forces for which to provide 
Officers, we have never, so far, experienced any difficulty in 
finding men with the hereditary instinct for command in 
sufficient numbers for our needs. When these are judged by 
isolated, even if fairly numerous, events, their intellectual 
qualifications may seem to have ranked below the standard 
of other Nations. But this is easily accounted for by the 
want of continuity in our experience — the consequence of our 
worldwide Empire that has always tended to deter our Officers 
from consecutive military study. If even nowadays, when 
the only fault to be found with the information of all descrip- 
tions available for such study, is that it is too vast to be 
handled by a single mind, it can easily be imagined how 
impossible it must have been in the days before the Penin- 
sular War to induce British Officers to realise that profes- 
sional study could become for anyone the surest way to 
personal advancement. 

This should suffice to explain the many breakdowns in the 
higher Commands of men who in their earlier years had given 
proof that they possessed zeal, energy, and ability in other 
fields. When one finds in the biographies of successive 
' generations of distinguished men the same complaints of the 
inadequacy of the not less distinguished soldiers under whom, 
in their youth, they were compelled to serve, the presumption 
is strong, not that the youthful judgments of the future 
Leaders were unfounded, or the mere consequence of juvenile 
conceit, but that there was, and probably always will be, a 
fundamental cause to account for these apparent aberrations 
of the elder intellects. 

Take the reputations sacrificed in our early American 
struggles. Our Commands were for the most part held by 
men who had been trained in a good school — let us say in 
Flanders— in a slow and monotonous war of positions, the 
traditions of which particular warfare had gradually per- 
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meated the whole Army. Now as these traditions were totally 
inapidicable to the bash fighting in the New World, neither 
Leaders nor men could adapt themselres to the new eircmn- 
stances with sufficient rapidity* The young Officers, who were 
on active service for the first time, were quick enough to note 
the mistakes that were being made, but were also far too hasly 
to trace out to its origin the real cause from which they 
originated. These young fellows learnt their lesson and 
corrected all mistakes by bitter experience, and hencefortib 
that experience coloured the whole course of their future 
careers. Either they read not at all, or, if they did try to 
study, they rejected everything that did not fit in with their 
preconceived opinions. Then, when in due course they them- 
selves were placed by the fortune of War in command of men 
in some other theatre of operations than that in which they 
had won their spurs, they in turn failed, and provided a 
scapegoat for the collective insufficiencies of their juniors. 
And so it has always gone on, from Flanders to America, 
from America back to Holland, Egypt, and India ; from India 
to the Peninsula, and again from the Peninsula all over the 
world, until at length we find almost all ranks in South 
Africa condemnmg each other and themselves, because in this 
last instance we were confronted with conditions for which 
none of our previous experiences had in the least prepared 
us. But (and to me this is the most essential point), no 
matter how many reputations may have been sacrificed in the 
process, and no matter how heterogeneous or imperfect the 
material at their disposal, the Army itself has emerged not 
only ultimately successful, but admirably adapted for the 
continuance of the particular type of warfare in which it had 
been engaged, thus showing a uniform capacity for adapting 
itself to surroundmg circumstances, which, to my mind, is the 
most precious augury for our future successes, no matter where 
future events may lead us. 

Contrast this process of evolution with that of other 
Nations, and the reason for our present military backwardness 
at once will be apparent. The Germans and French, for 
example, have fought one another over and over again on 
much the same ground and under more or less similar 
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conditions. Thna the; have a ' continuity of experience ' on 
which to build up their military science, to which science we 
have nothing ftt nil couipftnible. Then the epochs of victor; 
and defeat, which have swayed now to one side now to the 
other, have given to each Army in turn the sympathy of the 
popniation behind them. This was requisite to enable them 
to carry out (ar-reaching military reforms, and it also 
attracted to their ranks, from time to time, the best intellects 
(not merely the most ambitious types) which each country 
could supply. It has not been for want of character that our 
attempts at reform have failed. It has been because, with 
the Bole exception of the Great Duke himself, we never appear 
to have produced a Leader with an intellect equal to grasping 
the fundamental requirements of our position, and even he 
foiled for want of any sufficient popular support behind him. 

During the last century we have produced in every other 
walk of life men in every respect the intellectual eqoals of 
any on the Continent of Europe. It is the Army alone that 
has tailed either to retain or attract them. But, had 
Napoleon's projected invasion of our coaste in 1805 become 
a reality, and had we undergone the fiery discipline of seeing 
oar country swept from end to end by the most rapacious set 
of plunderers that modern War has ever produced, might we 
not also have found men, with minds as acute and capacious as 
Soharnhorst and Clausewitz,' willing to devote their attention 
to the solution of our defence problems, and would not their 
OBfiiBtanoe have been most gladly welcomed by the public 
tmder such conditions ? Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that the close of the Napoleonic epoch saw us in possession 
ol (he most perfect fighting machine in the whole world. 
The French Army had at length succumbed to the poison 
instilled into it by its own greatest Leader, i.e. the insatiable 
Inst of plunder, and neither the Prussian or Austrian Armies 
bad ae yet had time to grow. But our very excellence 
proved the source of all our subsequent troubles. What need 
conld there be to reform an organisation which had given us 

' It u curioiis to note that not on!; N«poIean bat Sobamborat and 
CtMMVtte, aU «l one titufl of their oveer endeavguied to ent«r tlu Brttlah 
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a first Line fighting foree of some 200,000 men, backed by 
100,000 Militia and 400,000 VolnnteerB for home defence ? No 
one stopped to inquire into the conditions which alone had 
rendered possible snch a growth as this ; still less did they 
note the accident (it was certainly not political foresight 
which had thrown the balk of the Regular Army precisely 
into that portion of Europe, viz. the Peninsula, in which 
their eighteenth-century conceptions of warfare and supply 
gave them an unqualified advantage over their French 
opponents. Seeing that even at the present day none of 
our statesmen, sailors, soldiers, or amateur reformers have 
completely realised the change in our situation brought about 
by steam and the telegraph in the conduct of modem warfare, 
we can hardly blame our ancestors if they too failed to under- 
stand the danger of surprise to which we are at present 
exposed. Neither can we reproach them for not appreciating 
the extraordinary industrial consequences which were to 
spring up from the seed of Schamhorst's Reform in Germany, 
consequences which have reacted on every other Nation in 
turn, and now compel us to prepare for a struggle for 
existence similar in its nature (but far more intense in its 
character) to the one we thought we had laid for ever on the 
field of Waterloo. 

We had only to keep the lead in the numbers and 
eflSciency of our men-of-war, and our ocean trade would 
suffice to find us men sufficiently disciplined for the purpose 
of handling them. It follows that, under the protection of 
such a fleet, time enough would be gained to enable the 
machinery of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers to * grow * 
the Army necessary to wear down the financial power of any 
possible opponent. What wonder, then, if our statesmen 
(brought up to believe that * money ' not * men ' is the sinew 
of War) thought it wiser to direct our available man-power 
towards the acquisition of wealth, and failed to foresee 
that, as industrial competition became intense, victory even 
in this field would fall to the race which brought both 
discipline and organisation to bear against capital and 
individual skill ? 

What no one at the moment appears to have appreciated 
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was the fact that the change from a state of War to one of 
Peace ipso facto destroyed the keystone of our whole military 
superstructure. We had attained excellence only through 
continuity in our conditions, and the moment this continuity 
was interrupted, as in an electric circuit, the current which 
drove the machinery abruptly ceased. There was no longer 
any sufEicient stimulus for individual exertion. The men 
already trained in the school of War knew far more than 
Peace time could teach them, and hence exactly the opposite 
process to that at work in Prussia immediately set in, and 
human nature settled down to the easiest way of getting 
through all routine duties, as it will do always and every- 
where. Where in Prussia the constant succession of new 
drafts of recruits compelled senior Officers to * decentralise,' 
the absence of such drafts drove ours to centralisation, and 
centralisation in turn forced our younger men to idleness 
simply because they had no longer any tangible incentive to 
exertion. 

This brings in a point which civilians are very prone to 
overlook. Their work can be talked over and discussed on 
abstract grounds of * general ' experience, but War cannot be 
discussed in this manner except amongst equals in * actual ' 
experience. This becomes possible where there is a foundation 
of common knowledge to work upon, but even with military 
men so intense are the personal feelings evoked, so terrible 
often the scenes which are recalled, that as a rule, and almost 
in proportion to the precise degree of their experience, it is 
difficult to induce a soldier to talk about what he has seen. 
Moreover, no man likes to make himseU out a hero, still less 
to run the risk of appearing to be a fool, and it is not easy to 
relate an incident in which one was a participator, in the 
presence of men who were eye-witnesses, without striking on 
one or other of these two rocks. If, therefore, military con- 
versation does not flourish after a serious campaign amongst 
the senior Officers of a Mess, it can be imagined that the 
younger members are not encouraged to indulge in it either. 
HiQoe in process of time there originates the tradition that 
all military topics are to be debarred in the Mess, with the 
result that the young Officer, failing to appreciate the delicacy 
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of Ute original motdve, very often nms away with the idea that 
bis seniors take no interest ia their profession, and he pats 
them down as a set of dunderheaded old imbeoiles in eonse- 
qoence* 

Under the Prussian system there was ample (^^rtoniiy 
to hand on the oral tradition on the parade ground ; bat under 
oars this system died out, for the men had been through tiie 
same mill with the officers, and the younger generation 
dribbled in so gradually that its interests were forgotten. 

Critics are apt to forget how rapidly time flies once <me has 
turned into the forties, especially to men who have taken part 
in great historical events. To the average General inspecting 
his troops, it seems only yesterday that (say fifteen years ago) 
he fought side by side with the same fine old B^ments — and 
why should he watch them playing at soldiers, when he has so 
often seen them working at the real thing? He probably 
addresses a few complimentary remarks to the men, recalling 
the scenes they have passed through together ; then he rides 
away to write his confidential report, never realising for one 
moment that, except for some half-dozen officers and N.C.0.6, 
there is hardly a man in the ranks who can even dimly realise 
the incidents to which he has alluded. In the old days this 
forgetfulness did not so much signify — the men changed so 
slowly that the * continuity of tradition ' remained unim- 
paired — but, since the introduction of Short Service, tradition 
is very rapidly swamped, and the fighting value of a given 
unit may bear little, if any, relation to its reputation of, say, 
twenty years ago, as Long Service Armies have foimd out to 
their bitter cost all over the world.^ 

Previous to the introduction of the Short Service system, 
there was practically no limit to the time for which a man 
might hold a command. Almost entirely we relied on the 
purchase system to maintain a sufficient flow of promotion. 
This it certainly did in some Begiments. But it lacked uni- 
formity, and it generally succeeded in eliminating the very 
men the State should have been the most concerned to find, 
and to keep. A man once having attained the command of a 

* I can reeall several startling instanoes of this nature daring the yean Iroai 
1S75-I890, both at home and in India. 
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Begimenty generally the summit of his ambition^ hong on to 
it as long as it was physically possible for him to do so. No 
money payment ooold compensate him for the loss of prestige, 
and tiie sacrifice of comfort which his retirement of necessity 
involved. This was more particularly the case for his wife 
and family, and the more conspicuously deficient in character 
(indeed, in all the qualities needed for command) he happened 
to be, the more amenable he necessarily became to the in- 
fluences of his home circle. This naturally checked promo- 
tion throughout the whole Regiment : consequently, those of 
the juniors who were either independent of their pay, or had 
character enough to go out in the world and endeavour to 
make a career for themselves, of course were the first to go. 
There comes a time in every man's life when he wearies of 
visiting the issue of rations, the cookhouses, and the men at 
their dinners. Once that b reached but little is needed to 
induce his resignation. The * over regulation ' value of his 
commission then often turned the scale, so that at length the 
purchase system automatically provided for the retention of 
the * unfit ' (the exact opposite of a natural or healthy organi- 
sation), whereas originally it had been intended to keep up a 
flow of promotion. Even in the non-purchase Arms — the 
Artillery and the Engineers — this system reacted most pre- 
judicially. With them the general absence of private means 
ompelled men to hold on to the positions they had won, and 
all the great prizes of the Army and Staff being reserved for 
the purchase Arms, ambitious men, seeing no hope of prefer- 
ment in the scientific branches, naturally turned their talents 
in other directions. 

The quality and amount of intellect and character which 
we lost by all these causes can best be estimated by a reference 
to the lists of the many scientific and literary societies of 
thirty years ago, where the number of military names is 
enormous in proportion to the relatively small number of 
retired Officers then available. Also it is well to note the 
fact that this exodus has continued to the present day ; for 
private firms, well knowing the value of a sound military 
training, now hold out baits sufficient to attract all but the 
elect. As if all this were not enough, it must be remembered 
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that from about 1880 to 1850 the Army at home was con- 
stantly being employed in support of the police. This was 
the period in which so many of our small detached and 
semi-fortified barracks in or near the great manufacturing 
centres came into being. During the forties, as a reference to 
the ' Life of 8ir Charles Napier ' will show, feeling between the 
troops and the people often ran to a far more dangerous height 
than the present generation has any idea of. The populace 
hated the soldiers for the part they were called upon to play 
in interfering with the burning of mills, and the occasional 
lynching of an unpopular manager or owner, but the Army 
itself loathed its task and its consequences even more 
strenuously. Shut up in these filthy slum barracks, at 
Leeds, Maiichester, Preston, etc., and sympathising far more 
with the workers than with the employers, existence became 
almost unendurable to all ranks. The men deserted, and the 
OfGicers sold out. 

This is the origin of the extraordinary hatred and dread 
that so many of the older inhabitants of the manufacturing 
towns still cherish with regard to the King's uniform. But 
theirs is now a lost cause, and the only result of their abuse 
and disdain is to make the younger generation take a keener 
pride in their volunteering. It is noticeable how much higher 
the efficiency of the Volunteer Brigades ranks in those counties 
and districts where they still have an active opposition to 
encounter and to overcome. Incidentally I may here point 
out that it is to the same period that we owe both the 
reluctance and its justification to appearing in public in the 
King's uniform. In the twenty years following Waterloo, 
the dress regulations were very strictly enforced, and military 
tailors achieved a greater activity than they have since 
accomplished. But during the time of the Chartist Riots 
it became absolutely unsafe for an Officer in uniform to be 
seen alone in the streets; therefore, since men had to get 
about somehow, the wearing of plain clothes had to be 
sanctioned for safety's sake. As this was entirely in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of our public school training (which 
then, as now, tended to the suppression of all individuality), 
the example once given spread rapidly; all the more ao 
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because the older officers are, and always have been, every- 
where privately in flympathy with the movement. 

That this should be so may need for the civilian a word 
of explanation. The soldier is above all things an idealist. 
He must needs be to carry him through the work he is 
sometimes called upon to face. His uniform is to him the 
outward and visible sign of the contract into which he has 
entered with his King — i.e. to give his life for his country 
if need be. Therefore to wear this uniform anywhere except 
under duly prescribed circumstances of duty or solemnity is 
as repugnant to him as it would be to a bishop to attend 
a music hall in full canonicals. Moreover, uniform implies 
medals; and however proud a man may be of these, his 
pride always has to struggle against his natural feeling of 
consideration for others less fortunate than himself. The 
feelings are complex, but they are there all the same ; and, 
though some may contradict, I am certain the majority are 
with me in this.^ 

Suffering under all these untoward conditions, the marvel 
is that when at length it was called upon in 1864 the Army 
as a whole proved to be as good as it was. The explanation 
of this is, that India and the Colonies still kept alive the 
sacred flame. India particularly proved our true salvation, 
for there we still fought as an Army, and not in detachments. 
Then it was that while our experience in Afghanistan and the 
mountains of Scinde kept us supple, the admirable drill and 
discipline of the Sikhs compelled us to retain an adequate degree 
of cohesion. By the universal consent of all the Peninsular 
Veterans who took part in those campaigns (1846 and 1849) 
the fire of our enemy was better directed and more under con- 
trol than that of any French troops which we ever encountered 
in Spain, while their ultimate resistance with tulwar and 
shield was far more determined than anything a European 
Army, once broken, could oppose to us. Against these 
Eastern opponents our troops were handled with a broad 
general grasp of first principles which left little to be desired. 

* The aniversal satisfaction expressed bj all senior ranks on the recent 
publication of the order forbidding uniform to be worn at fancy balls fully 
bears out my contention. 

H 
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Unfortunately this experience could not be transferred to the 
fortress warfare of the Crimea ; but later it gave us our 
Leaders for the Mutiny, and it kept alive the spirit of our 
Regulations, which at that time were in advance of anything 
of the kind in Europe. At the close of the fifties we certainly 
had tacticians in our Army second to none in the world. 
Unfortunately we possessed neither strategists nor organisers. 

Under the circumstances this was unavoidable. How 
could we hope tc\ get together a sufGicient body of men of 
intellect to thrash out and winnow the truth from the mass 
of evidence so rapidly accumulating from different quarters of 
the globe, when the system in vogue was all the time auto- 
matically eliminating them ? Had it been possible to collect 
under one roof the few ^'om love of the Service still retained 
in the Army, so that by discussion and comparison the many 
conflicting experiences might have been in a measure resolved, 
much, no doubt, could have been effected. But no such 
segregation was possible, for reasons which stiU prevail. The 
ablest men are always in demand, and the most ambitious 
will not risk absence from the front and the consequent loss 
of oi^rtunities of distinction. Therefore failing any central 
and official rallying-point, the British Army evolved a think- 
ing organ of its own, the Royal United Service Listitution, 
where men could meet to read and discuss papers on various 
vital questions. But attendance there being unofficial and 
non-compulsory (thinking being contrary to the spirit of the 
Regulations) its development was exceeding slow. For the 
most part those whose interests inclined them to study 
followed the line of least resistance, and, as I have already 
pointed out, read only to confirm themselves in their indi- 
vidual opinions, a path men always follow when their theories 
are not subjected to everyday contact with hard practical 
facts ; and even facts fail at times to widen the minds of 
those whose thinking groove is naturally a narrow one. 

It must also be remembered that in the days when our 
others were at school no one had been taught bow to learn. 
Experimental science was in its infancy, and it needed a 
whole generation of civil engineering practice to open men's 
eyes to the importance of scientific methods of investigation. 
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Science led the way, no doubt, but it was not until, by the 
progress of its applications, a very considerable section of the 
whole conununity became vitally concerned in life, limb, and 
fortune in the accuracy of its established facts that its 
methods began to force their way into educational practice. 
Even now they can hardly be said to have reached our public 
schools or the old universities. 

When men take to study merely for the love of the thing, 
without previous education, or the pressure of responsibility 
to guide them, they inevitably become one-sided. Even if at 
first they approach their subject with open minds, by degrees 
for each man evidence begins to accumulate in a certain 
direction. Presently as it increases they become impatient 
with anything that appears to conflict with their pet pre- 
judices and theories. After thirty years of age probably not 
one man in a thousand ever reads a newspaper, except those 
particular sheets devoted to his own side in politics, and 
this one-sidedness of view and opinion prevails in other 
matters also. After a time reason ceases to act, memory 
alone comes into play, and the man fossilises. Moreover 
there is a wide tendency throughout the race to think that 
changing one's opinion, even in deference to facts, is a sign 
of weakness. 

Now as firmness of character is pre-eminently the 
characteristic of all great commanders whose example is 
held up for our admiration, the studious soldier, who Iovjss 
to trace, in his own mind, at least some of the attributes 
which he admires in his self-chosen ideal, tends even more 
than most men to become an opinionated doctrinaire. He 
forgets that though certain broad principles must always 
prevail under certain given conditions, time and progress 
may modify their application in certain directions. It is 
not easy to think out in logical detail these apparently 
conflicting things ; therefore he may often entrench himself 
in his theories, refusing to keep an open mind which would 
collect and judge all experience, personal and otherwise, 
by the light of reason and of ascertained fact He may 
further be handicapped in his endeavours to give his 
fellow-soldiers the result of such trained observation by a 

M 2 
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lack of literary skill. It is the exception to the rale for the 
man of action to develop such a talent, while the literary 
man rarely becomes a man of action. When these two come 
together — as they did in the persons of Cromwell and 
Wellington, for example— the combination is of the utmost 
value. 

It is the literary man who wins the public ear. Moreover 
he has the undoubted advantage of being able to represent the 
deeds of his hero, or his scapegoat, in the manner best suited 
to his own convenience. Or he can, if bent on reform, or on 
driving home certain points likely to be overlooked, do both 
things with far more chance of success if he can wield a 
trenchant pen, or better still perhaps if he possesses the art 
of writing picturesquely without sacrificing truth to literary 
adornment. 

But to return to the doctrinaire soldier just discussed. 
8uch a condition of things could only result in confusion of 
thought and perpetuation of error. If even Napoleon and 
Wellington could not escape misrepresentation at the pens 
of their admirers, it can be imagined how poor are the 
chances for men of lesser magnitude at the hands or pens 
of their critics. It must not be forgotten that it was on these 
doctrinaires that the responsibility devolved of training the 
generation which in their turn have had to evolve order out 
of the chaos resulting from the sudden revolution in tactics and 
strategy which arose primarily from the introduction of the 
muzzle- not the breech-loading rifle. The consequences of 
their teaching are still clearly traceable in the evidence given 
before the South African and Norfolk Commissions. 

It is not to be supposed that our fathers were in any 
way dead to the dangers which then threatened us. Many 
powerful and well-reasoned pamphlets appeared throughout 
the forties, to say nothing of the well-known correspondence 
between the Duke of Wellington and Sir John Burgoyne. 
Also many civilians, notably Sir Francis Head, did yeoman 
service in endeavouring to open the eyes of the public to our 
true position. But by this time the nation had lost all touch 
with the Services, and except the men actually with the 
colours we do not appear to have had more than 60,000 in , 
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the whole country who had ever worn uniform — one in 400 
of the total population. 

It needed the terrible events in the Crimea and the Mutiny 
to wring the hearts of the British people, and to shake them 
from their lethargy of indifference. Then the embodiment of 
the Militia, followed rapidly by the enrolment of the Volun- 
teers, prepared the country to deal with the problems pre- 
sented by the Regular Army, which even then were pressing 
for solution. 

It cannot exactly be said that recruiting for a long-service 
Army had actually broken down, for, taking one year with 
another, the numbers enlisted bore about the same ratio to 
the adult male population as heretofore.^ But the demands 
on the Army were increasing out of all proportion to its 
numbers, and the total absence of a trained reserve was 
becoming apparent even to the blindest among us. 

It was not the events of the Bohemian campaign of 1866, 
or the Franco-German War of 1870, which first woke up the 
War OfGice to the need of reform. Our oflScers had been 
fully alive to our deficiencies years before, but it needed the 
drastic object-lessons of these two campaigns at our very 
doors to raise the necessary driving power latent in public 
opinion to carry two great measures of reform — the abolition 
of purchase and the Short Service system — through the two 
Houses. 

Into the history of these Acts it is unnecessary for me to 
enter — the fullest details of the struggle are to be read in the 
biographies and autobiographies of the principal actors. All 
I would call attention to here is that neither in the one nor the 
other case can I find any evidence that the real consequences 
of the measures were foreseen by any one of the men who 
engineered them. 

The purchase question was forced through by appeals to 
demcksratic passion, and was resisted on the grounds of vested 
interests. The true line of defence was given us by Moltke, 
several years afterwards, when he showed its efficiency as a 
means of ensuring a constant flow of promotion, though even 
he failed to grasp the point I have endeavoured to bring out 

* See Diagram No. L 
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above — viz. that it attained this object by the elimination of 
the * fittest.' The battle of Short Service was fought on the 
grounds of numbers and reserves alone. Its importance as a 
means of compelling the young oflSoer to take an interest in 
his profession, and thus ultimately paving the way for the 
delegation of responsibility to the Company and Squadron 
Commander (with all the consequences that inevitably ensue 
from this delegation), was never alluded to even by its 
warmest supporters. Further, the extraordinary superficiality 
with which the case for the Bill was prepared is brought out 
by the failure of the Government to retain any lien, however 
slight, on the services of the Reserve men after the comple- 
tion of their five years' liability. The men normally enlist- 
ing at eighteen, seven years' colour service and five in the 
Reserve brought them to their thirtieth birthdays. Since at 
that period both Germans and French were held fit for second 
Line service till their forty-fifth year in the Landwehr, and 
sixty -five in the Landsturm (or its equivalent), there seems 
no obvious reason why our men — presumably better disci- 
plined and grounded by seven years with the colours at home 
and abroad, as against three years only, and that at home, in 
the Continental Armies — should have been left out of account 
in all our reckonings of available fighting strength. 

Providentially, the point remained unnoticed. Had it 
been realised, the ground would have been cut from under 
the feet of all those who have so persistently, and to such 
good purpose, agitated for the development of our Land 
Forces. This will be at once apparent when we remember 
that there have not been wanting Governments during the 
last thirty years — could they have pointed to the fact that in 
1900 we should possess no fewer than a million men trained 
under the colours for War— who would have found means 
to cut down our Auxiliary Forces, if not to destroy them alto- 
gether. This they would have done forgetting, or overlook- 
ing, the fact that it is only the existence of these Forces, in 
their present condition of relative inefficiency , which ensures 
the maintenance of the Navy and Army on their present foot- 
ing. Also they would have ignored the fact that the Auxiliary 
Forces secure for our commercial development that minimum 
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of training in the elementary conceptions of duty and citiz^i- 
ship which alone renders possible onr farther expansion 
against the pressure of external competition. 

Nowadays, with the lesson of the recent General Election 
of 1906 fresh in their minds, no Government is likely to 
tamper with either of these things, and the opportunity of 
sound reform is there for a bom statesman to seize. The 
one point, however, which he must keep in mind is the inter- 
dependence of each part of the great Naval and Military 
whole. India fixes the minimum of our establishments and 
duration of service, and all else follows from this fundamental 
proposition. 

Turning now to the conditions under which our New 
Model Army was compelled to develop itself, it seems 
necessary to bring out in further detail the difficulties the 
reformers had to contend with. 

The downfall of the Purchase System was the opportunity 
of the * pen and ink ' tribe, also of all the ambitious men not 
too scrupulously inclined, to seize their chances. The ground 
for both was cleared in the most providential manner (so at 
least it must have appeared to them) by the apparent collapse 
of all existing tactical and strategical dogmas before the all- 
destroying fire-power of the breech-loader. We know now 
that this collapse was apparent only, not real. But it was 
many years before the truth of this matter saw the light, and 
the arrivistes ^ lost no time in getting to work. The Staff 
College (the principal and most valuable legacy the Crimean 
War had left us) provided their opportunity. 

Hitherto, as I have explained above (Chapter lY.), ex- 
perience of War very rightly had been held as the surest guide 
ol competence ; but, all the results of experience having been 
seemingly swept away, anyone who could translate or even 
read French and German pamphlets, and write out in readable 
form what he found therein, could defeat the oldest Generals — 
on paper. Seeing that even the strongest minds both in France 
and Germany could not, for the moment, stand against the 

' French * arriviste,* German * Streber.' We haTe no term which exactly 
indicates all these two words imply in the oarrent speeoh of the two annies — 
but the type exists nevertheless. 
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current of popular opinion, it is not to be wondered at that we 
too succumbed to it. But it is worth while pointing out that 
it is the principal function of a General Staff (to which the 
Staff College is but the necessary gate of approach) to form 
a rallying-point against these onslaughts of opinion, and by 
scientific analyses to bring the new facts down to their true 
bearing. 

Had we possessed such an institution some half-century 
earlier, directed primarily by men of the capacity of a Clause- 
witz, for example, we, as unprejudiced spectators, free from 
the ' sensuous impressions of the battlefield ' (against which 
he so particularly warns his readers), might have controlled 
the whole situation. By a few quite minor adjustments we 
might have brought our whole tactical training into line with 
the least possible disturbance, for the groundwork of our 
system was absolutely sound. 

We know now that there was nothing whatever at all unusual 
or unprecedented in the phenomena of the 1870 battlefields, 
except the astounding devotion with which (viewed as a whole) 
the Prussian Infantry attempted again and again to achieve 
the impossible. This 'impossible' had nothing to do with 
the breech-loader qua breech-loader, but was conditioned 
entirely by the enormous superiority in range and accuracy 
which the French rifle possessed over the needle gun, and by 
the absence of any equivalent on either side for the case-shot 
preparation of the later Napoleonic era. 

Eliminate these causes of disturbance, and the Franco- 
German battles would have followed the normal Napoleonic 
type,^ for the topographical features and the men remained 
the same. The sole difference was that instead of the actual 
decision being fought out at 200 yards and under, it would 
have been given at 300 or 500 according as to whether the 
needle-gun or the chassepot had been the weapon employed 
on both sides. 

Equality of armament is the essential condition govern- 
ing all systems of tactics. This being non-existent, all subse- 
quent confusion and trouble followed as a logical sequence. 
No nation in the world should have been in a better position to 

' Vide supray Chap. III. 
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approach this condition than vre were, for we at least had had 
abundant experience all over the world as to what the un- 
shaken fire-power of Infantry could effect in keeping a badly 
armed foe from dosing with us. Literally the Germans in 
1870 were but little better off against the French at 500 yards 
than were the Beloochees at Meanee against the Old Brown 
Bess, or the Mahdists at Omdurman against the Lee-Metford. 

We are so prone to depreciate ourselves that it seems worth 
while to point out in passing that, in spite of all our dis- 
advantages, the British Army as it stood— arms, equipment, 
and tactics — was better fitted for War in 1870 than either of 
the two combatant armies in the Franco-German campaign. 
It is only necessary to imagine it placed in the position of 
the Prussian Guard at Saint-Privat, or of the 88th Brigade 
(Von Wedell) at Mars la Tour, to convince oneself of the 
truth of this statement. 

But in the absence of a true General Staff to guide us, the 
younger generation had it all their own way. Against their 
quotations in black and white from eye-witness reports our 
older (Generals found nothing to say, and we may be thankful 
that our officers at that date — late fifties and the sixties — were 
so idle and adverse to study, or the state of our Army in 1899 
would have been very much worse than it actually was. 

For the reformers caught the ear of the Press, and for 
twenty years at least the latter preached the exact converse of 
Schamhorst's immortal principle ' one should teach the soldier 
to know how to die, not how to avoid dying,' and though in 
the ten years immediately preceding the South African War 
a healthier tone had made its appearance in the better class 
of papers, the evil had become too deeply rooted in the minds 
of our commanders for them to dare to assume the respon- 
sibility of ordering men to die. Personally devoted though 
they were, the iron of the umpire's decisions had entered into 
their souls, and they fell back upon that most fatal maxim 
quoted so disparagingly by Lord Wolseley, 'If we fail we 
cannot lose many men.' We did fail, repeatedly, and the 
sum of our losses exceeded fivefold what a great resolution 
would have cost us. 

Why was it that we had no true General Staff? The 
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reason is simple if we follow oat the causes in action to 
which I have alluded above. It was one thing to order a 
Staff College to exist. That was the necessary preliminary 
measure. But it was quite another to ensure that it would 
immediately turn out good work. 

First, a suitable Gonmiandant had to be found. * Certainly 
we got the best available, but his mind had been framed under 
his own personal direction twenty years before, and could not 
at once adjust itself to its new surroundings. The same held 
good with the men of his selection. Of a common doctrine of 
War, such as that which alone made possible the training of 
the Prussian Staff (the legacy of such an exceptional mind as 
that of Clausewitz), we possessed absolutely no trace. Hence 
a new one had to be created, and, very naturally, we followed 
the line of least resistance. 

The Austro-Prussian and Franco-German Wars proved a 
perfect godsend to us, for now it seemed that we had provi- 
dentially secured a fresh foundation and could safdy lay 
aside our accumulated experience of former centuries. A tew 
men with ready pens threw themselves into the breach, and 
the thing was done. 

We had not understood the full meaning of Clausewitz's 
warning against attempting reform while still under the 
influence of the sensuous impressions of the battlefield, and 
we entirely failed to observe the different spirit in which both 
the recent combatants approached the same task. While 
we reasoned, ' the Germans were victorious, therefore what 
they did must be right ; we have only to copy them, all will 
be well,' both Germans and French knew that without doubt 
they had jeopardised success again and again.^ So they set 
to work and carefully studied their first-hand evidence (which, 
in our excuse it must be said, was not available to us), and 
traced out the errors they had made to their very ultimate 
causes, a process which the French only completed about the 
year 1895. The Germans, indeed, have hardly succeeded in 
attaining this completion even yet ; at least, their literature 
so far shows no trace of its true appreciation, for they give 
isolated instances, more than a broad view of the whole. 

* For examples, see the works of Foch, Bonnal, Meckel, Scherf, Hoenig, elo. 
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We mighty indeed, have started an independent line of our 
own, and by the collection of facts and figures have produced 
a true solution of our difficulties based on mathematical and 
scientific methods, the only ones applicable to our case. But 
several causes were at work against us which acted and reacted 
one upon the other. 

First, it does not appear that we possessed at the time any 
conception of the distinction between elementary and secondary 
education. Instead of making the Staff College into a true 
University, for experimental and original research, we made 
it a kind of repetition school for the backward. Very likely, 
however, no other solution was possible at the moment, for a 
practical difficulty faced us from the outset. 

We could not throw open the College to strictly competi- 
tive selection from the beginning, for the result must have 
been to fill it exclusively with officers of the Scientific Arms, 
whose general intellectual training was relatively much higher 
then than it is now. Also, quite apart from the opposition 
which this swamping of the Staff by the Boyal Artillery and 
Boyal Engineers would have encountered from the rest of the 
Army, it would certainly have been altogether against the best 
interests of the Nation had the control of its land forces fallen 
into the hands of a numerically small fraction of the whole. 
This was more especially the case because they were more or 
less, by reason of their training, out of sympathy with the rest 
of the Army, and, as it happened, were far more intimately 
knit together by family relations and esprit de corps than were 
the scattered regiments of the Line or Cavalry, for although 
thirty to forty years ago the officers of each separate regiment 
were far more closely united than in the scientific corps, the 
regiments themselves, who might happen to lie alongside each 
other in camp or station abroad or at home, were barely 
united at all; whereas there is, and always has been, the 
warmest spirit of comradeship within the ' Boyal Begiment ' 
(of Artillery) itself and the ' Corps ' (of Boyal Engineers). 

To get over this difficulty a strictly limited form of com- 
petition was introduced— each unit was allowed only one 
candidate at a time, resident at the college itself, the special 
Arms and the Indian Staff Corps receiving what was con- 
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sidered proportional representation, with the result that when 
at length the selection had been effected the difference 
between the attainments of the successfol candidates at the 
head of the list and those at the bottom of it was simply 
immeasurable. Thus in one year I can recall there were 
fifteen B.A. and B.E. officers in order at the head of the list 
for whom there were only five vacancies, while the last man 
who qualified from a Line battalion had practically no com- 
petition whatever to face. 

How to devise a scheme of instruction to suit such 
extremes of capacity might have puzzled a Solon. Possibly 
the course adopted was the only one practicable under the 
circumstances. All candidates were made to begin again 
at the beginning, and go through the same mill together, 
while Eoyal Engineers and Artillery Officers were set down 
side by side on the school benches to learn up, by heart, the 
very text-books which they had, often enough, written them, 
selves. 

This, however, was by no means all. Prejudice and 
inertia are at all times hard to overcome, and the College 
had to fight against both of these things. In those days 
each * Regiment ' was to its members the crown and summit 
of all their ambitions, hopes, and dreams. The rest of the 
Army existed mainly as a background to throw its virtues 
into higher relief, and Commanding Officers did not at all 
appreciate the idea of sacrificing the brightest and best of. 
their Captains and Subalterns on the altar of military 
education. But it did seem to them a capital opportunity of 
getting rid of their uncongenial elements, and the previous 
formula of * Send in your papers or get into Parliament * had 
a third qualifying clause tacked on to it. From henceforward 
the Staff College, being cheaper than the House, became a 
refuge for those men who felt themselves out of harmony 
with their surroundings but could not afford to cut them- 
selves adrift from them altogether. In some cases, no doubt, 
this selection (the exact opposite in its spirit to that enjoined 
by the Queen's Regulations) undoubtedly did open the door 
for men who afterwards proved their merit. But generally 
the men thus urged to improve their position never had it in 
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them to make either good regimental or Staff Officers. They 
felt no strong attachment to their men, whose needs and 
necessities they did not attempt to understand, and the 
prospect of a two years' residence in one of the most 
attractive residential districts within an hoar's rail of 
London, with the hope of several years in some quiet instruc- 
tional centre hereafter, proved sufficient to induce them to 
confront examinations and the preliminary bookwork whilh 
they involved. Others looked upon the college as a heaven- 
sent opportunity of escape from an unhealthy station, selfishly 
ignoring the extra strain which their absence placed upon 
their comrades, who resented their action accordingly. Others 
again deemed it a capital spot to enjoy a two-years* honey- 
moon. What could even the most gifted Instructors do with 
such a heterogeneous lot ? Pupils and Professors acted and 
reacted on each other, and the whole spirit of the place 
became listless and slipshod. Officers attended all lectures 
with military punctuality, but the fewer questions they asked 
the better the Instructors were pleased. 

Meanwhile the public agitation evolved by the events of 
the Franco-German War had led to the introduction of 
'examinations for promotion' throughout the Army, and 
since, thanks to the Purchase and Long Service systems, 
there was no teaching to be had in the different regiments 
(the proper school for officers), Garrison Instructors were 
required in very considerable numbers. As far as possible 
these were selected from the Staff College graduates. 

But there were no books in existence from which to teach, 
so, more or less, each of these Instructors dashed into the 
literary field, read up hastily a few translations from French 
or German authorities, recalled what they had seen in the 
daily papers of the period, and thus equipped proceeded to 
produce a 'Guide to Promotion Examinations,' 'Hints on 
Tactics,' 'Notes on Topography,' etc., etc. Many of these 
books took the form of Questions and Answers, and civilian 
educationists can form some idea of the intellectual Sahara 
in which we then moved (some of us still linger) by picturing 
to themselves grown men between twenty and forty years of 
age laboriously learning up by heart the answers to such 
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conundrums as the following: Q, 'With what should the 
rifle be cleaned?'—^. 'With care/ Q. 'What should be 
kept in the marker's butt ' ? — A. * Perfect silence.* 

In justice to the candidates it must be stated that the 
nature of the questions put to them by the examiners ' made 
this, on the whole, the safest road to preferment. Bither 
with the good-natured intention of making things easy for 
their victims or to save themselves trouble (also possibly 
because few of them knew anything about examining), they 
habitually set questions intended to stimulate memory, not to 
induce reflection. Even in such a subject as Strategy, during 
a period of fully twenty years, the wording of the questions 
was always a cue to the passage from which they were taken, 
and all that was necessary to secure the highest marks was to 
reproduce the context of such passages literally. 

Fortunately the introduction of Short Service and the 
stimulus applied to study soon began to create a demand for 
better things. This arose partly from the examinations, 
and largely also, I am inclined to think, from the need 
experienced by Volunteer Adjutants for something more 
substantial in the way of intellectual training to fit them to 
cope with the intelligent questioning of their citizen comrades. 
Then the succession of small wars in which we now became 
engaged, from 1878 to 1884, gave the final impetus to the 
reform movement. 

Men at last began to reach the Staff College in batches, 
having already two or more campaigns to their credit, and 
their dissatisfaction at the state of things they found there 
was so openly expressed at every club in the Empire (loudest 
and most outspoken of all were they in India) that at length 
the authorities had to intervene. Consequently during the 
nineties the place underwent a thorough reconstruction. But 
the Boer War broke out a little too soon for our convenience. 
A system of military education cannot be reformed in a day, 
particularly in a case where it is desirable to effect a funda- 
mental change in the nature of the intellectual methods to 
be applied in the study of the principal subjects — i.e. Tactics 
and Strategy. Still I think that no one who is acquainted 
with the hopes and ideals of the chief actors in this reform 
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will qaestion that they were working on lines which would 
soon have led them to sound foundations, but for the con- 
fusion introduced into the whole subject, mainly by the 
misdirected efforts of the Press during that unfortunate 
campaign. 

It might be supposed that men holding positions high 
enough to influence opinion in the first educational establish- 
ment of the Army would act on their own experience alone, 
and remain unswayed by newspaper opinion ; but in military 
matters this is far from beiug the case. The reason for this 
is one that Clausewitz thoroughly understood when, as pointed 
out above, he warned his countrymen against the ' sensuous 
impressions of the battlefield.' 

Men remain human even in a General's full uniform, and 
only genius of the Napoleonic order (which is too rare to 
count on), or a mind trained to mathematical investigation, 
can escape from the hypnotic influence of their surroundings. 
During the forty years (before 1900) that the Staff College 
had been in existence about 1,200 ofScers had passed 
through it, of whom, at the most, 200 had felt the influence 
of the new departure. The remaining 1,000, each in their 
several places, had been inculcating (more or less) the theory 
of the destructive power of the breech-loader — the great 
fallacy of 1870. The doctrine of the avoidance of loss as 
the first and most important duty of the soldier had been 
disseminated, and practically the whole of the Volunteers 
and five-sixths of the Army were saturated with this per- 
nicious conception. Including all ex-soldiers, Reservists, 
Volunteers who had passed through the ranks, etc., there 
were in round numbers about two million readers of the 
daily papers who all desired to be confirmed in their previous 
errors, and since the Press is run on commercial, not philan- 
thropic lines, the tastes of these readers had to be pandered 
to. In vain was it pointed out to these leaders of public 
opinion, the newspapers, that, without exception in every 
country, statistical inquiry had demonstrated the fallacy of 
the awful hecatombs claimed by the new weapons. Except 
in India, the Press was practically unanimous in refusing 
the hospitality of its columns to any fresh information. The 
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consequence wsks that when the Boer War broke oat they all 
went mto the business (correspondents and troops alike) 
with the fixed conviction that since the losses in 1870 were 
appalling, in 1899, with the improved weapons, they must of 
necessity become ' unprecedented/ 

Thus all the conditions necessary for an illustration of 
the psychologic dcs fouUs (a subject so ably dealt with by 
Dr. Gustav le Bon) were present. An enormous number of 
minds prepared to view the phenomena of which they were 
to be the witnesses from a certain aspect only. Thus they 
were rendered quite incapable, by the circumstances of thttr 
surroundings, of exercising, or being influenced by, any 
critical reasoning whatever. 

I do not think, had our troops been pitted against ordinary 
European soldiers under equal conditions, that any un- 
usual outbreak of nerves would have manif^ted itself. For 
as regards the Begular Begiments expanded by their own 
Beserves, they were held far too firmly in the hands of their 
leaders to have escaped from their guidance. Losses, even 
heavy ones, at the hands of an equal opponent were only to 
be expected, and things would have happened in accordance 
with the regulations under which we had all been trained. 
But no one had foreseen what actually did happen when 
we met the Boers, for nothing like it had ever occurred 
in military history since the days of the Parthians and 
Romans. Moreover, in presence of the new and startling 
phenomena which the first encounters between Boers and 
British revealed, practically everybody lost their heads, and 
the measures taken to meet the situation actually aggravated 
the difficulty by intensifying the danger to the individual 
soldier, which danger they were intended to reduce — viz. 
those of over-extension.^ 

I wish to make it perfectly clear that I do not criticise 
the conduct of individuals or the measures in themselves. 
On the contrary, I hold that these measures sufficiently 
answered their purpose, and give evidence of the quick 
adaptability of our officers as a whole, an advantage over 
those of other nations that we owe to our world-wide 

* See Chap. UI. 
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training. I only blame the spirit in which these measures 
were defended, because it emphasised the very dread of the 
weapon which it should have been our object to minimise. 
If, instead of harping on the avoidance of loss, we had 
insisted on the increased chances of securing a decisive 
victory which the adoption of a thinner line of battle would 
have afforded us, and had we justified this increase of 
extension by a full and frequent reference to the advantages 
we derived from our superior discipline, not one word could 
have been said against our attitude, for it would have 
been in entire accordance with a scientifically reasoned out 
appreciation of the facts. Against an enemy possessing the 
mobility of the Boers, and in a theatre of war so entirely 
favourable for the utilisation of this quality, it was obviously 
futile to endeavour to press home normal frontal attacks, the 
consequences of which the enemy could always evade by 
riding away. Hence no other course was practicable but to 
hold the enemy in front with the fewest rifles possible whilst 
the remainder, set free by the self-denial and courage of the 
retaining force, worked round his flanks and endeavoured to 
surround him. 

If on a front of 1,000 yards 100 men only are sent 
in to attack, then each defender can give ten times the 
amount of attention to each individual assailant he would 
be able to afford if a thousand were coming on instead 
of one hundred. Again, though local advantages of cover 
may diminish the extent of the actual risk, cover implies 
hindrance to movement, and not only prolongs the duration 
of exposure to danger, but increases very materially the 
difSculty of combination in the attacking force, which com- 
bination it is the whole purpose of Peace-time training to 
secure. 

So far from holding, therefore, that the events in South 
Africa revealed any fundamental defects, either in our 
training or organisation for War, I am of opinion that they 
afford the most abundant justification of both. And if not 
only civilian opinion, as manifested in contemporary publica- 
tions, but much military opinion also, as demonstrated by 
the evidence given before the Boyal Commission, is against 

N 
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me, I am satisfied that I have, and shall receive still farther 
in the future, the bulk of all expert testimony on the 
Continent^ to support me. It is sufficient to point out as 
good grounds for my belief that, in spite of all the many 
hindrances to development we had encountered during our 
evolution from 1870 to 1900, we not only turned out an 
Army four times greater than our organisation was actually 
calculated to produce, but we succeeded in handling that 
Army under conditions which not only magnified many fold 
the imaginary dangers it had to confront, but intensified the 
actual impression of real dangers to which the individual 
was subjected, whilst withdrawing from him the moral 
support of immediate comradeship on which in a great 
measure he had been taught to rely. Our Peninsula Light 
Infantry earned the praise of the whole world, because 
they fought at twelve paces interval, but they had visible 
and adequate support always close behind them, and also 
the invisible but still more potent assistance of several years 
of almost unchequered success to nerve them to undaunted 
effort. But our New Model Army fought on a front of 
miles, often with no visible supports to back them, under the 
most unfavourable moral conditions conceivable, deprived of 
all confidence in their leaders, and subject at every turn to 
the ignorant and unfounded criticism of their * armchair ' 
countrymen. If ' white flag * incidents were not more common 
it is certainly not the daily Press we have to thank for it. 

The real evil we have gained as a legacy from the Boer 
War lies in the fact that public confidence has been shaken 
in the Army, and futile attempts at reform have been foisted 
on us in ill-digested haste. The continuity of effort has been 
interrupted and an immense amount of energy misdirected. 
But though progress in tactical and strategical thought has 
been thrown back for thirty years, the injury is more on the 
surface than real. The Boer War was fought under condi- 
tions which afforded unusual play to individual intelligence. 
Biit when we next meet European troops we shall soon get 

* See Fournier*B Ouerre Sud Africaine— the South African War, published 
by the General Staff, Berlin, and remarks by Von der Gk>ltz, Bonnal, and 
others. 
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down to the bed-rock of national fighting instinct again, and 
it will take more than a two years' partial experience to elimi- 
nate or even seriously modify the hereditary accumulations 
of hundreds of generations of military experience. When the 
* Great ' War comes the pendulum of public feeling will again 
swing over and the 'psychologic des foulcs ' will manifest itself 
in the opposite direction. Under pressure of the terrible 
sufferings of our population which must arise when we have 
to fight for our national existence, the Press will howl for 
blood as they formerly shouted for its economy, and the well- 
meaning strategists and tacticians who try to show how 
omelettes are to be made without breaking eggs will have no 
better chance of obtaining a hearing then than had the pro- 
Boers in the last military crisis. 
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CHAPTER X 

REGONSTRUGTION 
Fleet and Anny. Their relation to each other. 

From the confiiderations stated in the previous chapters, it 
follows that the very essence of all existing military systems 
on the Continent lies in this, that each in proportion as it is 
adapted to its special environment contributes absolutely to 
the development of the Nation whose interest it at the same 
time safeguards. German progress, without the labour power 
developed by the training the men receive in the ranks, and 
the intellect the individuals themselves develop in their efforts 
to escape from them, i.e. the ranks, would be unthinkable. 
Left to their own devices after the great Napoleonic Wars had 
destroyed both wealth and credit, they, like Ireland, must have 
dwindled till population had sunk to the bare subsistence level 
of each country's agricultural resources. A sound military 
organisation is therefore the first condition of commercial 
expansion, i.e. of national growth. 

It is, however, far more diflScult to show that similar 
advantages must flow from any naval organisation on the 
lines with which we are at present familiar. 

That our Fleet as an insurance policy is invaluable is 
nowadays so well recognised as hardly to be in need of proof, 
but too high a premium against risks can throttle an industry 
at its very inception, as many a maker of explosives has 
found out to his cost, and it is quite conceivable that if 
driven to compete with all the world in warship construction, 
we might find ourselves in like case. 

Existing types of warships cannot be made to serve any 
directly useful commercial purpose, and thus earn their own 
keep, nor can the principle of short service and reserves. 
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the very essence of all satisfactory military organisations, be 
applied to their crews ; at any rate not in our own case, 
where instant readiness for action is the indispensable 
element of our defence. 

Probably this condition is only temporary. As in every 
other field, the gmi will beat the armour, and speed combined 
with offensive power will be found to be the only remedy, as 
already on land. But this alone will not solve the problem 
of making warship construction commercially remunerative, 
for speed and cargo capacity at present are diametrically 
opposed to one another, and without the latter there can be 
no returns to defray the increased cost of machinery and 
boilers. The new Gunarders, the * Mauretania ' and ' Lusitania,' 
show the limits of the attainable under present conditions. 

Since, however, the matter is vital for my purpose, I may 
be pardoned if 1 attempt to develop it at greater length. 

Essentially, as everyone knows, the space occupied by 
boilers and coal is at the bottom of the whole problem of 
speed. To get another couple of knots an hour out of such 
vessels as the * Campania ' and * Lucania ' ' would need such an 
increase in the boiler compartments and coal bunkers that 
the whole cubic contents of their hulls would not suffice to 
contain them. But how will it be if the internal-combustion 
engine^ enables us to halve the boiler space for a given 
amount of power, or, better still, if some development ot 
Tesla's arrangement for the manufacture of liquid air pre- 
sently becomes commercially possible ? 

The amount of power that can be compressed into an 
engine-room under these circumstances would be practically 
without limit, and thus it seems possible that in time the area 
of the ship's vitals which must be protected may be so far 
reduced that warship and commercial construction need not 
diverge so materially as at present. 

' See papers read before the Society of Naval Arohiteota when the designing 
of the Mauretania and LusUama were under discussion ; also articles in the 
Engineer, 1903. 

' This was written in 1905. The whole problem has since been taken 
up bj Viokers, Maxim and other firms, and designs for vessels with internal 
combustion engines prepared. 
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There is still the vast strnctoral strength of the warships 
needed to absorb the shock of recoil of the heavier guns, bat 
even here the last word of engineering science has not been said, 
and sooner or later we shall arrive at a gun-mounting in which 
the shock of recoil will be so completely absorbed that no 
strain is transmitted to the deck at all. 

Imagine the close of a great War in which all the 
battleships have mutually sent one another to the bottom, or 
into dock, and consider the expedients one would adopt to 
utilise our available resources against such old-fashioned 
fighting ships as the enemy might still have in existence, with 
speeds of 10 to 12 knots, and open to attack by modem 6-inch 
guns. 

Ouns, no matter what weight of shell they carry, are of 
no value unless they can hit, and this they can only hope to 
do if the men behind them can see something to aim at. 
Herein would lie the hope of the assailant 

Let us suppose a single vessel with the armament of the 
'Inflexible,' for instance, attacked simultaneously by three 
modem mail steamers carrying each a couple of 6-inch at bow 
and stem and as many 4.7's and 12-pounders as their decks 
have room for. They could shroud their target with such a 
shower of bursting shells that not for one moment would the 
turret-sights be clear for a heavy gun to be trained on them. 
In return they might get an occasional hit from a 6-inch gun, 
but it would take several to sink a big mail steamer and 
meanwhile under the sustained fire of the assailants every 
vestige of superstructure on the single ship would be swept 
away and she would lie at the mercy of even a single torpedo 
boat ; ^ indeed, with any luck on the side of the assailants, a 
steam launch and spar torpedo would suflBce for her destruc- 
tion. 

I take it that after a few such experiences naval opinion 
would again revert to the original standpoint during the old 
three-decker days, a point of view which land soldiers have 
never abandoned, viz. that superiority of fire is one's best 

* Written on the day of the battle of Tsushima. Snbseqnent information 
abundantly confirms my prediction. It was the rain of shells which swept 
the Russian ships that paralysed their gun power. 
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defence ; hence every pound weight that can be saved from 
armour should be devoted to speed and armament, and from 
this idea will ultimately be evolved vessels with the carrying 
capacity of the ' Cedric ' and ' Celtic ' needing only a few 
adjustments to fit them to carry Artillery, the speed of the 
new Cunarders, and the unsinkableness of a lifeboat. 

The change will not come all at once of course. Big guns 
will continue to be carried for a long time yet, but as the gun 
gains over the armour and speed is more and more recognised 
as the predominant factor of success, we shall find a solution 
of the flotation difficulty in one of several simple ways. 

Our great trouble hitherto has been the danger of a shell 
reaching the cylindrical boilers and liberating by its explosion 
the whole vast potential energy contained in several tons of 
water at a temperature of some 400"" F. This shock no vessel 
designed by man can resist, but the introduction of water- 
tube boilers has so far lessened the evil that if a shell did 
reach a boiler compartment the result would be identical 
whether the boiler exploded or not ; every man in ttie com- 
partment would be killed, but so they would be by the shell 
alone ; the net result would thus remain the same. 

Presently, too, we may hope to see the boilers disappear 
altogether. Then there remains the engine-room alone, and 
this is ever shrinking to smaller dimensions till at last in the 
hull of such enormous vessels as we must construct, to get 
the length necessary for the desired speed, it will be possible 
to so pack the compartments on either side of the engine- 
room that no shell can reach it unexploded, and finally if a 
shell does get in below the water line we shall manage to 
localise the effect to a single compartment and pump in air at 
a pressure sufficient to force the water out precisely as in a 
diving belt. 

As the need for the use of armour thus declines, the need 
for armour-piercing guns would go likewise and man-killing, 
or perhaps better, 'aim-preventing' weapons, the smaller 
quick-firers in fact, would again come to the front. The 
gunner, knowing that if he can veil his target in smoke it is 
practically impossible for the target to hit him back, would 
revert to the Field Battery man's point of view (before the 
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Boer War) and sacrifice every pound of protection that could 
interfere with the development of the two essential factors, 
fire power and mobility, and just as a cow gun-battery with 
Infantry escort would have no shadow of a chance against 
three horse batteries and a Cavalry brigade, so a single vessel 
built for strength to carry guns heavier than a 4.7 or 6-inch 
would have no chance against three vessels built for speed 
but mounting say four IS-pounder quick-firers, to each of the 
other's slower and heavier guns. 

Then some day we, or our adversaries, will discover that 
the large merchant vessels are better gun platforms than 
existing warships, and that the money at present sunk in 
the latter can be expended to greater advantage in building 
ships which pay their way and at the same time solve 
the problem of the economic employment of the trained 
fighting man on sea as it has already been solved on land. 

This would lead to the nationalisation of the whole 
merchant fleets of the country : the fastest vessels and those 
few special ships always kept in commission as first line 
would be officered by combatant officers, precisely as at 
present, and would train the men in gunnery etc. for a 
couple of years as in land armies, and then pass them on 
to the Keserve to man our carrying fleets under Reserve 
officers, but all ready, ships and men, to take up their role of 
combatants at the shortest notice. 

At present what practically prohibits the introduction of 
short service in the Navy is the impossibility of utilising the 
trained men when they leave the flag; for except in the 
best liners, the conditions of life in our merchant service 
are such that no bluejacket of his own free will even look 
at them ; and this will always be the case as long as our 
ship-owners are exposed to the merciless competition of the 
present day. 

Competition indeed has its uses, but it needs very few 
years of Indian or Chinese experience to prove that it has 
also very decided limitations. Where, as between two rival 
companies, one has resources enough to beat down the other, 
once the victory has been secured, only a very short-sighted 
policy will provide anything but a good service ; for the faster 
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and better the means of intercommunication, whether by land 
or sea, the larger the volume of trade that can be handled in 
a given time unit, and of course the greater the profit. But 
where neither can oust the other, the strain soon begins to tell ; 
worn-out boilers etc. cannot be replaced, harbour facilities 
cannot be renewed, and trade stagnates altogether, till exchange 
of commodities is reduced to the lowest limit of subsistence 
necessaries possible. There is and can be no progress, for all 
incentive to exertion is destroyed. Some ten years ago in 
Prussia ^ I was able to watch in detail the steps of such a 
downward progression, and the experience thus gained gave 
me an insight into the causes of stagnation in the countries 
of the East greater than all I had acquired from the perusal 
of many economic treatises. 

It seems to me far from improbable that some such fate 
is destined to overtake our merchant service at no very 
distant date if something is not done to improve the con- 
ditions of life in our tramp steamers, which in the aggregate 
make up a very large proportion of our whole tonnage. 
Good men will not stand the conditions life on these vessels 
imposes on them, and competition makes it impossible for 
the masters to offer them better on^. Stop this internecine 
warfare, and, since the carrying trade of the world is after all 
the bedrock condition of our national existence, let us all 
combine against the foreigner, if necessary by subsidising 
heavily the whole of the merchant service, till we can create 
attractions sufficient to secure our best men. 

I am well aware of all the stock arguments that will be 
brought against me, but I submit that these one and all 
overlook altogether the essential fact of the existing situation, 
' the struggle for the survival of the fittest,' and are better 
fitted for Utopia than this workaday world. 

Let us suppose a case. We lose our supremacy in the 
carrying trade, which passes to our commercial rivals. We 
should be as absolutely at their mercy as if our battleships 
were at the bottom of the sea — indeed even more so ; for by 

* On the Elbe navigation, the waterway being free to all, it paid no one 
to initiate an up-to-date river service of steamers. Contrast the Aire and 
Calder navigation between Leeds and Qoole. 
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the expenditure of lees than the twentieth part of the coet Ol 
a great War against us, oar supplies of food and raw material 
could be as completely cut off from us as they would he after 
another Trafalgar. It is true that the consequent derange- 
ment of trade would act and react on all the rest of the 
world. But War would create equally serious conditions, 
and we know that but for our naval supremacy our enemies 
would not shun the risks. Our Free-traders seem hardly 
to realise what the r^ult of a disastrous War would be for us, 
and imagine that our neighbours will think twice before they 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. Personally I believe 
they have thought the matter over far more than twice, and 
consider that when our goose is cooked there will be a much 
larger demand for their own eggs, even if these are not quite 
equal in quality to those we formerly supplied. 

Under pressure of defeat and consequent War indemnities, 
capital would fly to other countries, the pick of our workmen 
would follow it, and the residue of the unemployable would 
shrink through famine and pestilence until their numbers 
were reduced to what the land itself could support. There 
might probably be a diminution of some five million customers 
for the victor's wares in these Islands, but this loss would be 
more than compensated by the addition of hundreds of 
millions elsewhere whom we at present supply. It appears 
to me that this possibility of peaceful commercial aggression 
demands far closer study than it has hitherto received. 
That it is feasible is suflBciently shown by the evolution of 
our own railway system and by that of the United States. 
A War with Great Britain might and probably would cost 
Germany in direct and indirect losses over one thousand 
million sterling, paid, practically speaking, in a lump sum 
down before any profit could be expected. But how far would 
even 2 per cent, on that sum go if annually applied to subsi- 
dising her merchant service ? 

The total capitalisation of the German Mercantile Marine 
may be put at 20 million sterling and its earning power is 
probably under 5 per cent. ; a subsidy of 10 per cent., equalling 
2 millions, would run most of our ships off the sea. But why 
not adopt the same method first ? 
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Would not 5 per cent, subsidy to our own shipping enable 
UB to crush all our competitors ? Might not this be the 
cheapest insurance of all against War risks ? 

We pay men to protect our carrying trade. Would it not 
be perfectly logical to pay those who actually do the carrying, 
and would not the cost in the end come out of the same 
pockets ? Whether these belonged to the consumer or pro- 
ducer is not germane to the present argument. 

If by improving the conditions of the merchant service 
we succeeded in attracting a fair average of the men of our 
race to the sea, should we not reap in return advantages as 
real as those I have shown above to accrue from military 
service in the German Army ? 

The answer must, I consider, be in the affirmative, for 
both on the body and the character the consequences of a 
naval training are far superior to those which follow from 
land service. The sailor is not only a healthier animal, but 
his character is materially strengthened and improved by the 
necessity of facing danger throughout his whole existence. 
Danger is a better school for character than the class-room, 
and, as a German critic recently pointed out in the * National 
Beview/ character is exactly what our board schools fail to 
supply. 

The point may, however, be considered definitely settled 
by the higher average standard of employment obtained by 
the sailor as compared with the soldier, after serving his 
time, and his general success in keeping it, the point where 
the ex-soldier most frequently fails. 

It is a great misfortune that no attempt has been made 
to secure unimpeachable figures on this point, directly com- 
parable with those supplied by the War Office ; but the ex- 
perience of all employers is uniformly in favour of the sailor, 
and I think all district visitors and others who work amongst 
the poor will confirm my statement that a really destitute 
bluqacket is the rarest figure of all to be met with either in 
our charitable institutions or on our streets. 

There remains only the question whether such a change 
of employers would be welcomed by the men and officers of 
the Merchant Service, and my conviction is that the vast 
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majority would hail it with enthasiaBm. For the well- 
conducted merchant-sailors the discipline of H.M. ships no 
longer possesses any terrors, and they would prefer it im- 
measurably to the arbitrary rule of the fist and belaying-pin 
to which they too often are compelled to submit, and for the 
officers to be relieved of the necessity for the employment of 
such means of violence to which even the best are at times 
compelled to resort would be the most desirable boon which 
could be conferred upon them. Brave men — and brave the 
vast majority are — do not knock men about because they like 
it, but simply because, with the ruffianly crews they are at 
times compelled to employ, no other means of maintaining 
discipline is possible under the circumstances. 

As for any sailor objecting to the risk of becoming a com- 
batant against his wiU, the idea is almost ludicrous when one 
considers the risks they have at all times been ready to 
assume when acting on storeships, transports or on other 
duties in support of the Regular Services ; but actually my 
proposal would make no legal change in their status, for at 
the present moment the old press-gang laws, which are in 
fact still the law of the land, render them all liable to be 
compelled to fight if occasion demand it. 

A point that might raise more serious discussion is whether 
any Government Office could undertake with any degree of 
success the administration of a service so vast and varied as 
the Mercantile Marine has become ; and doubtless the un- 
fortunate War Office would be cited as an awful warning. 

The defence of the War Office I must leave to another 
occasion. Here I would only point out that the conditions 
are fundamentally different, and its failure, admitting for the* 
sake of argument that it has failed, would prove nothing 
against my proposal. 

The basic cause of War Office inefficiency lies in the want 
of continuity in the conditions under which our Army exists. 
Not only are Peace and War the most diametrically opposed 
states of existence possible to conceive, but even when War 
comes it is rarely that it happens twice in the same place. 

Some years ago I was defending my friends then in office 
against the assaults of a very capable journalist and editor. 
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who was asking me what I supposed would happen to his 
paper if similar errors in judgment and execution as have 
been revealed in recent Blue-books were allowed to happen 
in his domain. I countered him by asking him how many 
mistakes he thought would occur if he had to work under 
similar conditions, his printing machinery idle for years at 
a time, no money to run the engines, and little opportunity 
to practise his staff, half of which at least would have to be 
kept in reserve. Further, there must be a complete uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of his next edition, or as to the 
language and type in which it was set up. I was proceeding 
to develop yet another point to complete the comparison, but 
at the idea of setting up his paper in Chinese type, he sur- 
rendered, and though compelled by the policy of his pro- 
prietor to throw an occasional shell towards Pall Mall, the 
acerbity of his attacks diminished very considerably. When 
at length he severed his connection with his office, to the 
lasting regret of many thousands of readers, I felt that the 
dormant conscience I had awakened had not been without its 
share in bringing about hU resignation, which, taking all 
things into consideration, was most deeply to be deplored. 

A seagoing organisation stands on an altogether different 
footing. The sea and its dangers are substantially the same 
all the world over, and every improvement in ships, boilers, 
engines, can be at once tested under Service conditions. 

The one danger to be apprehended would be a tendency 
to over-standardisation in the assumed interests of economy, 
but to this all great concerns are liable, and the external 
competition of other nations would provide an ample cor- 
rective, absent for instance, in most of our great railway 
companies, which in some regions are masters in their own 
district. 

Nor would the numbers to be handled prove a serious 
difficulty, although they would be scattered all over the world. 
They are not a quarter of those controlled by the War Office 
and are united by the most certain of all communications — 
the sea — whereas our regiments and detachments often have 
not even a made road behind them. 

The actual transition from the one form to the other need 
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occasion no particalar friction. Owners and shareholders 
would receive equitable compensation and all managers and 
officers continue to hold their existing positions during good 
behaviour, precisely as in the case of the transfer of any 
great commercial undertaking under normal conditions. It 
would be quite possible and economically politic to exercise 
greater consideration for individuals than under such con- 
ditions ordinary companies usually show, for at the moment 
of change no other persons to fill the posts would in fact be 
in existence. Better men would only appear as the new con- 
ditions began to work, which would, of course, be a gradual 
process. 

Finally, if with the example of the Post Office employes 
before them, politicians might object to the creation of 
another privileged class, my reply is that no better means of 
countering the nuisance these persons are becoming could 
well be devised than the one I am advocating, for from the 
very nature of their employment combination for them is 
most difficult ; and in so far as it is possible at all, the fact 
of their service bringing them in contact with all nations, 
sorts and conditions of men must make them sound on the 
one really essential point of our continued existence, viz. 
the necessity of united action against all foreign aggres- 
sors. They at least know from experience the value of an 
Englishman's birthright, and both by training and tradition 
would be the last to permit any tampering with the funda- 
mental conditions on which it rests. ^ 

One great advantage of my proposal is that it lends itself 
with peculiar aptitude to a system of Short Service and 
reserves for the Fleet, combined with the method of securing 
pensions by the purchase of annuities which has been so ably 
put forward for the Army by Major Roper-Caldbeck, the 
founder of the Army League.^ 

The essence of this proposal is a nineteen-year term of 
service in various categories of a remodelled Army, to which, 
however, there are to my mind several practical objections, 

* I would recall here the part played in the Great Rebellion by the Fleet : 
it fought almost exclusively on the Parliamentary side. 
^ For details of this scheme, see Chapter XIV. 
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all of which would disappear if applied to the Sea Service 
considered as a whole. 

A nineteen-year term of service I consider far too long 
for the soldier however it may be broken up into first line 
service, reserve, garrison duty, etc., for it passes the wit of 
man to devise any system which will keep a battalion of 
trained soldiers averaging between thirty and forty years 
of age in contented efficiency. You cannot drill them like 
recmitSy they know all there is to be learnt in that direction, 
and if they are sufficient in number to man the works and 
guns assigned to them in War, they are far more than are 
necessary to keep them in order in peace. They inevitably 
become idle, resent having to do their own fatigues, and find 
ready sympathisers to listen to and publish their complaints 
for political reasons. The proportion of married men is of 
necessity very high, their death and invaliding rates heavy, 
and the mere fact that many of them are still private soldiers 
after perhaps fifteen years' service is the strongest argument 
against recruiting that can be displayed. 

None of these drawbacks, however, arise with seamen. 
The dangers of their daily calling compel them to keep 
efficient, and where promotion has to be won by merit dis- 
played under service conditions, there is as a rule but little 
grumbling or discontent. Moreover, if a man elects for the 
sea, he generally sticks to it as long as it will stick to him. 
He may desert from a particular ship for special reasons, but 
a few weeks generally finds him again on another, and since the 
services of these men, whether as combatants or carriers, are 
vital to our existence, it would pay us well to make their 
calling popular. 

Many years must, however, elapse before these reforms 
can be carried through in their entirety, and meanwhile we 
are threatened by a competition in the building of ironclads 
which in the opinion of many may prove almost as fatal to 
our finances, if our fiscal policy is continued without altera- 
tion, as even War itself ; and in sheer terror at the prospect 
we are being advised by men of undeniable ability to hold our 
hand and seek in alliances the strength they hold that we 
cannot afford to pay for ourselves. 
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I submit, on the other hand, that it is only by our 
strength that we can attract reliable allies, and any relaxa- 
tion in our building programmes would be the surest way 
to lose such allies or prospect of alliances as we at pres^it 
possess. 

Further, I suggest that we have no reason to fear such a 
trial of strength should it be forced upon us, for our insular 
position and geological structure, to which we owe our national 
character, all three give us advantages over all possible com- 
petitors, and every step in mechanical progress tends to accen- 
tuate these advantages. 

To realise all the ocean means to us, look at a map of the 
world and consider the Empire not as a number of little red 
dots, separated by water, but as the sea itself, framed by our 
possessions. 

Primarily, since all commerce involves an interchange of 
commodities across a distance^ it may be greater or less — 
across the Atlantic or only across the counter, for instance — 
since our ocean highways cost nothing for construction or 
maintenance, we start with an initial trading advantage over 
all other great nations. It costs less to bring a ton of mer- 
chandise from any port on the ocean to London than to carry 
one from any point on the Russian frontier to Moscow, for 
instance. Hence, if it comes to a real struggle for the 
markets of the world, we start with that much in our favour ; 
or, from another point of view, our trade can actually stand 
heavier taxation than any of its rivals. 

Then take the mean distance traversed by our ocean-borne 
produce and compare the freight charges with those incurred, 
let us say, in Russia, Germany, or even France, the mean 
distance of haulage in each being approximately 600, 300, 
and 200 miles respectively. 

Freights vary so enormously on land owing to structural 
diflBculties, etc., that it is impossible to formulate any exact 
rates between the cost of land and sea transport, but for 
average cargoes a ratio of twenty to one is probably well 
within the mark. Hence, since our mean distance of ocean 
transport does not exceed 3,500 miles, it practically comes to 
this, that our apparently widely scattered Empire is in reality 
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the most compact in the world. And smce the limit of the 
carrying power of railway lines has almost been reached, 
whilst that of the ocean-going vessel is not yet within view, 
every year seems likely to add to oar superiority in this 
respect. 

As an illustration of the idea, let us compare the cost and 
carrying power of the Siberian Railway with that of a line of 
steamers to deliver an equal quantity of goods at an equal 
distance from, say, Southampton. 

The railway cost 40 millions sterling, and will deliver 
about twelve trains a day, containing 6,000 tons. 

The ' Cedric ' or ' Celtic ' cost about 600,0002., and since 
each carries, say, 18,000 tons, an arrival every three days 
would suffice to keep up the same rate of delivery. 

The distance being 6,000 knots and the speed twenty, the 
passage would require a little over ten days. Nine * Gedrics,' 
therefore, at a cost of about 6^ millions would abundantly 
meet the required demand, and every daily charge would be 
reduced in somewhat the same proportion. 

As regards our insular position, it seems only necessary 
to refer to the point usually insisted on by elementary text- 
books and class-room lectures, viz. that it confers upon us the 
advantage of interior lines against the attacks of any European 
coalition, in order to warn my readers against accepting the 
proposition as if that settled the question without need of 
further discussion. But this is very far from being the case. 
A nut may be regarded as on interior lines relatively to the 
jaws of the crackers, but nut-crackers, even when ' made in 
Germany,' have an awkward habit of cracking the nut. The 
nut only escapes if either mobility is imparted to it and it 
escapes the crackers, or if it is of harder material than the 
crackers, and so breaks them, or possesses a part at least 
of both qualifications. Even as between Armies on land, 
these essential points are very often overlooked or forgotten. 

Certain great Generals having fought and won great cam- 
paigns on this method, critics have assumed that the form 
was the secret of success and not the genius of the Leader — 
they have not paused to consider what the probable result 
would have been had the Generals changed Armies. 
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Actually if a safficient number of examples are oomparad 
it will be foond that it is only great Commanders who have 
succeeded on interior Unes^ and the secret of their sacceas has 
always lain in their power of imparting superior determina- 
tion or mobility to their men, or a little of both, thanks to 
which they have been able either to break the jaws of the 
crackers or to evade their grip altogether. 

Further, when led by such men, victory has always had 
an exceptional effect in raising the spirits of their trocpo, and 
in spite of heavy punishment, their diminished ranks have 
developed a relatively higher capacity of endurance in a 
second day's fighting than in the first. 

In Naval Warfare, however, where the means of offisnee 
are essentially mechanical in their nature, the power of 
a Commander may be paralysed by the material damage to 
his ships and guns. Even Nelson's genius could not, unaidad, 
repair a damaged gun-mounting or restore the steaming power 
of furnaces with their funnels shot away — time and the dock- 
yard alone can meet such exigencies — and hence it may well 
happen that a fleet victorious against one wing of an enemy's 
attack may be beaten the next day by a comparatively in- 
significant force of vessels fresh out oi harbour. 

The results of Tsushima must not cause us to overlook 
this most important point, for though it is hardly possible to 
conceive a naval battle fought with resolution cm both sides 
ending in any other way but with the utter destruction of 
the beaten side, the damage inflicted on the victor may 
paralyse his further efforts for many days, and if every ship 
has taken its fair share in the battle, it may very well happen 
that both in speed and gun-power it may be reduoed to such 
a degree as to be at the mercy of half the number of fresh 
vessels next morning. 

Take a concrete case of a centrally situated fleet of twelve 
veeaels attacking and destroying a smaller one of only six, all 
twelve combining their efforts for the purpose, which is 
a legitimate and proper method of em[doying any military 
force^ for you can never be too strong at the decisive point. 
Next morning its Admiral finds himself with say three veeaab 
down to six knots speed, five with ten, and the remainder 
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perhaps twelve ; his gun-power also is materially diminished 
and his steering as a fleet somewhat eccentric ; what chance 
would he have against a fresh fleet of only four vessels 
capable of steaming at fifteen knots and with all its guns 
intact ? It would be Tsushima over again, with the victorious 
Admiral of the day before in Bojdestvensky's position. 

Our only way of utilising the advantages of our position 
seems to me to be in the study of the soundings of the 
principal naval defiles we have to guard, and the economic 
employment of our ships to suit the special circumstances. 

The striking power of an Army is as the product of the 
efficiency of its three principal Arms, Cavalry, Artillery, and 
Infantry. For Cavalry substitute Destroyers, and I submit 
that just as a really efficient and mobile Cavalry suitably em- 
ployed may render it possible to achieve great results even 
witti an inferior Infantry, so by a judicious use oi our 
destroyers we might effect much with our larger vessels, even 
though these were of an inferior quality. 

For instance, could not a smart flotilla of destroyers, 
backed by the second class ironclads and protected cruisers 
we have just discarded, if employed to blockade the mouth 
of the BaJtic, set free one of our best and most powerful sea- 
going squadrons for employment elsewhere ? 

It is, perhaps, easier to guarantee victory with superior 
tools, but the art of the Leader consists in making the 
best practical use of the means at hand for the attainment 
of the object in view, and it appears to me a mistaken 
view of a Leader's part to refuse to avail one's self of any 
means at hand as long as they possess any offensive power 
ataU.' 

I am, oi course, well aware of the difficulty under exist- 
ing circumstances of manning more ships, but I suggest that 
it would be a sounder economic policy to give to more men 
a training which would not only enable them to fight their 
ships, but would also make them more useful elements of our 

* This page WM written as an aignment againBt the poliey of ' aorapping ' 
our older yeeaela oyer-hastily, and has been abundantly rectified by the good 
serfiee done in ^e Rosso- Japanese War by yessels older eTen than those we 
had ooodemitd. 

o2 
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social fabric than the average of those who have not under- 
gone such training can possibly hope to become. 

As for the argument that it would be inhuman to send 
men into action in any vessels but the best that money can 
supply, one can only ask where the Nation would now have 
been had our statesmen in the past been influenced by such 
ideas. I take it that it was the ability of our race to fight 
somehowy in any and every class of ship, that on the whole 
turned the scale of Naval supremacy in our favour. 

As regards our geological conditions, it seems unnecessary 
to labour the point as to the advantage we derive from our 
supplies of Welsh coal, or of the other metallurgical resources 
which have conditioned the evolution of our skilled artisans, 
engineers, and so forth ; on these there remains nothing now 
to be said ; there are, however, other aspects of the question 
which deserve more attention from the public than they 
receive, as they really go to the root of the whole matter of 
the actual, as distinguished from the paper, strength of our 
Fleets. 

The potential fighting power of any naval armament does 
not depend on the number of ships and guns it comprises, or 
even on the skill and courage of the crews, for circumstances 
might easily arise which would entirely neutralise the value 
of either or both. 

Rojdestvensky's Fleet is a case in point. Without the 
infringement of neutrality permitted by France, three times 
his resources would have counted for nothing in the recent 
struggle. Even as things actually stood, his Fleet went into 
action crippled by conditions which in themselves must have 
practically neutralised the effects of victory however brilliant 
it might have proved, for he had nowhere to go to refit, the 
resources of Yladivostock being quite inadequate to repair 
the serious damage he was certain to incur, even if after the 
battle he would still have had coal to reach it. The Japanese, 
however, could have broken off the action at any time that 
suited their purpose, and with their dockyard resources close 
at hand could soon have been ready for sea again. 

Hence to obtain true efficiency it is necessary to expend 
for every unit of the Fleet a very considerable sum for the 
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provision of harbours, docks, coaling stations, and all other 
accessories, and here we start with an enormous advantage 
over all other nations. 

Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to reduce these to 
numerical expressions, but the following points may suffice to 
make the position clearer. 

Over and above all else in all military operations, the will- 
power of the Commander is predominant. Now, even the will- 
power of a Napoleon has its limitations, and the greater the 
demands made on it by the uncertainties of his position, the 
sooner the breakdown must arrive. 

For instance, the amount of available coal on board the 
enemy's ships may completely condition the strategy to be 
pursued. Admiral Togo, had he met his enemy under the 
same conditions as to bunkers, but in the open sea, need only 
have hung on his enemy's flanks for a day or two longer to 
have had him almost at his mercy without firing a shot. 
Imagine the relative tension on the minds of the two Com- 
manders under such circumstances, and transfer the idea to 
the case of a British Squadron, fresh from, say, Singapore, 
meeting a German Pacific Squadron half-way across the 
Indian Ocean. 

South Africa afforded us, on land, in the latter stages of 
the War, almost an exact parallel to the above conditions. 
In mobility we were by that time nearly equal, but whereas 
our line of retreat was always obvious to our enemies, we 
never knew which of many they might choose, or which base 
they had visited last. If, under these conditions, De Wet 
and his comrades so often rode round us, it was not because 
they were better men than our Leaders, but because the situa- 
tion made much smaller demands on their judgment and will- 
power than it did on ours. 

Hence we start with an immense advantage over our 
possible enemies in the race for supremacy. Our Fleets, 
viewed as a whole, are relatively far more powerful (though 
still not numerically powerful enough) than any coalition 
they can well be called upon to face ; and, further, because in 
all harbour and dock work the expense of foundations is 
always an enormous item, every sovereign we spend in 
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their oonstraction {Mrodaoes a greater eflEeetive result than 
either in Germany or BasBia^ for we find^ averaging one p]ace 
with another, that we get down to bedroek fonndationB at leas 
cost than is possible on the northern and western shores of 
the Baltic. 

The cost of dredging has also to be considered, and here, 
if oar rivals attempt to emulate as in gan-power and general 
seaworthiness of anits, for the Glermans, at least, it most very 
soon become prohibitive. 

Since the above lines were written the * Dreadnought * has 
been passed into the service, and we are told that (Germany — 
indeed, all Powers — are about to follow our example. As a 
preliminary, the former Power has just voted ten millicms 
sterling for the deepening and improvement of the Kiel 
Canal. 

The same capital expenditure would give us the Clyde- 
Forth Canal — an undertaking which, even if not immediately 
commercially profitable, would be equivalent to the addition 
of another four battleships, at least, to our Home Fleet — 
actually as against invasion, as time is the essence of the 
whole situation, it might be worth even more. The intro- 
duction of these monster ships, in fact, will more than double 
the cost of such proposed undertakings as the French Atlantic- 
Mediterranean Canal and the Russian Black Sea and Baltic 
Canal, works which would formerly, say twenty years ago, 
have added enormously to the eflfective power of either fleet. 
Nowadays the expenditure their construction must involve 
could be laid out to greater advantage in the building of more 
ships. 



CHAPTER XI 

TRB PBOBLHH OF INYASION 

In a foregoing chapter I trust I have made it Bofficiently clear 
that, except by treachery, oar predominance of Sea-power is 
never likely to be wrested from us, and that though for a 
time the maintenance of our present relative superiority may 
cost us a heavy outlay (for which it will be difficult to show 
direct commercial returns), it is probable that before many 
years are over our Navy will be as much a dividend-pro- 
ducing asset as the Post Office or the German State-owned 
railways. 

But the object of all military preparations is not merely 
to guarantee ultimate victory, but primarily to preserve 
international Peace; for quite apart from the dead, whom 
we can never recall to life, or the maimed, for whose suffer- 
ing no monetary compensation can avail, War, even victorious 
War, entails a disruption of all commercial credit, and a 
destruction of property which must set back the clock of 
progress by very many decades of years. Indeed, it may 
compromise the future of the Nation as certainly (if more 
slowly) as defeat itself. We may crush our open enemies, 
and wring indemnities from them, but if the close of opera- 
tions finds our ocean-carrying power in the hands of neutral 
Powers, the foundation-stone of our whole financial system 
will be gone and we may never again be in a position to 
regain it. 

Surely, with this always in view, the wisest line for us 
to follow will be to build up our defensive organisation in 
such a manner that it shall ensure the maintenance of Peace. 
'For a strcmg man armed, his goods are in safety,' and if 
it can be shown (as I trust I shall be able to do convincingly) 
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that only by adhering to a sound policy with regard to oar 
land forces will the integrity of our maritime sapremacy be 
attained, can there be any hesitation as to the ondeviating 
coarse we should pursue ? 

A Navy alone can never be relied on to preserve the 
Peace, because of itself it is incapable of bringing the last 
supreme argument of force home to the very hearts of the 
inland peoples — and it is the people we have to reach, as in 
the last resort they are nowadays everywhere the ultimate 
masters. Even in Germany, the Emperor could not for long 
defy the united will of the Nation. 

Our surest guarantee would therefore be a well-trained 
Army, numerically sufficient to ensure respect, standing 
behind the overwhelming Navy we may be considered at 
present to possess. Probably an organised force of some three 
million men would suffice us, and our population could pro- 
vide it if subjected to the ordinary law of Universal Service 
common nowadays to the whole of Europe. But the effort 
to do this, though quite conceivable, would so hamper 
our Colonial expansion and paralyse our industries that we 
should succumb to Peace-time commercial competition with 
results ultimately as disastrous as those of War. 

I have already shown that German industries actually 
thrive under Universal Service, and the question therefore 
naturally arises, why should I anticipate for Britain results 
exactly the reverse ? 

The reply is, that the circumstances of our environment 
are so entirely diflferent that, through them, we are deprived 
of the great driving force which makes the machinery work 
in Germany — viz. the obvious and palpable danger which 
military unreadiness must entail on all their land frontiers. 
Not even the destruction of our whole Navy — which pre- 
sumably would not go to the bottom unaccompanied — could 
make the consequences of neglect of our land forces suffi- 
ciently apparent to the average man in the street; for 
though a relatively small force — say, 100,000 men — might 
easily be thrown by surprise on our shores, whole Armies 
of half a million cannot conceivably be ferried across the 
Channel in a single trip. To begin with, there are not ships 
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available to carry them. But without some such visible and 
ever-present menace, as threatens Germany on all sides, we 
could never develop the spirit of duty in the execution of 
the day4o-day routine of a conscript Army which alone 
renders it formidable. 

How many people in the British Isles realise that 
Germany and France owe their security from invasion to 
the latent threat of their enormous Armies, or that they keep 
them up to fullest fighting power because they know that the 
Nation who fails in this respect will inevitably go under ? 

We are compelled in Britain to seek a more elastic 
organisation, and in the rough outlines of its form, as it at 
present exists, I believe we are indeed very near our ideal. 

Por what are the extreme calls which can be made upon 
us ? If we are at War with a great European coalition, the 
United States will be bound by their commercial interests 
(not to speak of sentiment) to be at least benevolently 
neutral; or should we — which may God forbid — ever be 
forced to fight the States, Europe will hardly find it to its 
interests to take part against us actively. If, therefore, we 
can face the former, the greater includes the less, and in any 
case it is useless to discuss plans for defeating the whole world. 
Our statesmen must ensure us against such contingencies. 

As against a European coalition (Germany, Russia, and 
France) our chief danger lies in our ignorance of the mental 
attitude of our possible enemies with regard to the question 
of the commencement of hostilities without any formal 
declaration of War. 

In theory we consider such an action as ethically inde- 
fensible. It is, indeed, contrary to all the traditions of sport, 
which traditions we inherit from the days when our ancestors 
sent formal challenges to fight at a fixed time and place, and 
' enhazelled ' the battlefield as we now mark out a polo or 
football ground. Foreigners point out that ' ethics ' have no 
more to do with War than with business, ' which in fact it 
greatly resembles,' ^ and to quote the words of von der Goltz ^ 

* ClaosewHz. 

' See a special artiole by this author jostifying Kniger's action in the Boer 
War, pnUished in the National Retnew^ 1900. 
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(one of the acknowledged aafhoritieB on strategj whieh the 
last half of the nineteenth century prodaced)^ * the etatemian 
who, seeing War inevitable, hesitates to strike is guilty of a 
crime against his country/ Since this opinion is Imt the 
logical outcome of the teachings of the French Bevolation, 
practised by Napoleon and expounded by Glausewiti, with 
which (since the Franoo-Oerman War of 1870-71) every 
Continental soldier, and hence the majority of the eleoton 
of each Nation, has been saturated from earliest childhood, 
it is clear that in a moment of crisis, whoever the man may 
be who holds the scales on the other side of the Ohannd, he 
will not only be ready to act by inclination, but will be driven 
to do so by expediency. 

Did he fail to do this, and should he miss his chanoe, it 
would array against him the whole effective sentiment of his 
people. This, in my opinion, is the fundamental, the vital 
danger of our situation. It is quite immaterial whether our 
Fleet can destroy any possible raiding force that may be sent 
against us (as I personally believe that it could) : the foot has 
to be faced that across the Channel it is believed that such 
an attempt has a fair fighting chance of success. No respon- 
sible naval or military authority could warn their Govern- 
ment to the contrary without practically admitting their own 
inadequacy for their respective situations.^ Hence both per- 
sonal inclination and political expediency press both soldiers 
and sailors to make the attempt ; finally, whether it be suc- 
cessful or not, the fact of the attempt itself being made must 
land us in that state of War which it is the end and aim of 
all our military expenditure to enable us to avoid. 

If, then, this is the primary danger we must be prepared 
to confront, it is clear tiiat naval armaments alone will not 
sufiice to avert it. As already pointed out, it is as easy to 
b^tle up five ships as fifty in any particular harbour, and a 
watchful enemy is certain to find his chance sooner or later. 
Only mobile forces on shore can then act as a deterrent, and 
I have already indicated above the simple steps of redistri- 

* It is the buBiness of the Chiefs of the fighting forces to be prepared for 
every oontingenoy, hence if a contingency finds them unprepared, it logioallj 
follows that they have failed in their duty. 
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bution which would suffice to render us reasonably secure as 
long as our Regular Army is at home. 

But that is exactly where it would not be if a serious 
attempt was about to be made upon us. Diplomacy would 
have found some means of ensuring that its energies should 
be suffioientty engaged elsewhere, probably in A^hanistan. A 
home defence force therefore sufficient to crush any invasion 
by mere weight of numbers is an absolute necessity of our 
situation, for on superior skill we cannot a£ford to count. 
This narrows the question down to the number of ships which 
can be concentrated in our enemy's ports within twelve hours 
without exciting suspicion, and briiigs us to the greatest and 
most startling difference between the problem of invasion at 
present and in the days of the Grand Army. All through the 
years 1808-6, boats were being built or repaired at every 
yard on every river and canal leading to the sea, but they 
could only be delivered at certain points, clearly indicated by 
the map, which could be, and were, very closely watched by 
our Fleets. Concentration was only possible when our ships 
were temporarily unable to keep their stations. The whole 
Army had also to be kept close at hand in immediate readiness 
for embarkation, for it was impossible to foretell when the 
opportunity for action might arise. 

Nowadays, steam and the telegraph have entirely modified 
these conditions. There is literally no limit to the number 
of vessels which might, by the use of sealed orders, be con- 
centrated along any given stretch of our enemy's coast, except 
that fixed by the danger of betrayal by crowding the channel 
with too many ships at once. Bailors have keen eyes, and 
even if our Channel Squadron happened to be in port with 
half the crews on short leave, the men in the cross-Channel 
services would notice anything of an unusual nature in the 
movements of foreign shipping in time for their recall. 

Taking everything into account, I think the limit of 
foreign vessels of all kinds which could be brought together 
from Dunkirk to Cherbourg would not suffice for more than 
125,000 to 160,000 men, which, as already pointed out in 
Chapter II., could be put together and railed down to the 
coast, without exciting attention, within twenty-four hours. 
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If the enemy, therefore, succeeded in temporarily para- 
lysing, by surprise, one-third of our Fleets in port, the French 
and German Fleets combined might very well deal with the 
balance immediately available, sufficiently at least to secure 
immunity for a flotilla from Emden and the mouth of the 
Weser and Elbe, and hence we might expect to have to deal 
with another hundred thousand men, probably on the York- 
shire coast. 

There seems to be an extraordinary idea in many men's 
minds that invading armies would try to land all their men 
simultaneously at the same place, and that once on shore 
they would shed all their traditions of the last two centuries, 
and proceed to behave as if time had ceased to count in 
strategy. Possibly our own overseas expeditions, not all of 
them too well managed, have given rise to these miscon- 
ceptions for which I find no warrant in modem military 
history. 

To the Continental Staff Officer an arm of the sea is an 
obstacle to be treated as any other. The troops are brought 
up to it on as broad a front as the network of roads allows. 
The trains and impedimenta are left behind till the exits 
from the defiles are cleared on the opposite side. It is the 
business of the trains to catch up with the troops, not of the 
troops to wait for these trains. If one landing-place affords 
only convenient space for 10,000 men, the remainder are 
directed on to others, and assuming the transports of equal 
tonnage, the time required depends on the boat accommoda- 
tion of the ship, not on the number of ships. 

When the Prussian Armies crossed the Bohemian Moun- 
tains in 1866, and the defiles of the Hardt in 1870, their 
Advance Guards did not sit down and wait for the baggage 
waggons to overtake them on the further sides of these 
obstacles, but pushed on to gain ground and recover touch of 
the neighbouring columns as fast as they could, and we may 
be quite sure that they would do the same in our case 
likewise. 

We must, therefore, be prepared to deal with a rapid 
march inland of two armies of about 100,000 each, moving 
on a broad front, and hastening their advance by every means 
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in their power ; and if our Sta£F calculate out the invader's 
movements at the normal rate of 2^ miles an hour, they are 
likely to be very severely disappointed. 

From my own figures I estimate that on the Southern line 
we might have to fight for existence within thirty-six hours 
of a disembarkation, and on the Northern one, i.e. from the 
Yorkshire coast direct on the great manufacturing towns of 
the West Biding and Lancashire, we should have about fifty 
hours in which to concentrate on a front running from near 
Harrogate southward towards Micklefield, which would be as 
far to the front as it would be safe to go.^ In both cases we 
should have to give up all intermediate territory, for against 
the advance on a broad front we could not hope to hold 
positions with success, and with such troops as we are likely 
to have at our disposal we should not dare to risk even a 
partial defeat. First blood counts for more nowadays than at 
any previous period. 

The drawbacks of a double line of invasion are common- 
places of ^ every elementary strategical text-book, but wireless 
telegraphy has reduced their danger, and in this special case 
they are justified by the advantages they obtain ; for if we 
move troops from North to South too soon we uncover the 
North entirely and cannot countermarch to save it, whilst if 
and in proportion as we keep troops immobile in the North to 
meet what may prove only a threat in the South, we deprive 
ourselves of some of our best fighting material, which has 
also about the readiest and most direct access to the essential 
zone of resistance. 

To meet the invaders we have in any case about 850,000 
men bound to appear under arms at a moment's notice. 
Even in their present unorganised condition it is quite con- 
ceivable that at least 260,000 could be drawn together and 
grouped under sufficient control to initiate at least a defensive 
battle, for the orders needed are short and our railways in an 
emergency, and with all civilian traffic stopped, could easily 
deal with these numbers. As already pointed out, they handle 
an equal amount of passenger traffic, with ease, on the 
occasion of every great race meeting or football match, when 

^ See Appendix No. I. 
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the goods traflSo has to oontinae without interrnptioii and- the 
crowds under no kind of discipline have to be directed on a 
certain point, not distributed over an extensive area. Nor 
would there be any particular difficulty in feeding th^n, for 
the food for some days in advance is necessarily within readi 
somewhere, and there is ample transport in 0|ur big oitiee to 
ensure its distribution. But, if we had even double the 
numbers available (and with raw troops against trained onee 
we should need these odds at least to give us any ratioiial 
chance of success), in the present state of our tactical training 
the result could only be the same, for we do not posseee on 
the active list a single General who understands in the least 
the nature of the strain we should be called upon to endure. 

I make this assertion with the very greatest reluctance, 
and only because I feel deeply that it is a matter of duty to 
speak the truth. Many of our probable Leaders are my 
personal friends whose careers I have followed with the 
closest interest, but they are public characters also, and 
cannot escape either the consequences of their own acts or the 
influence of their training and surroundings ; and judging by 
the orders they have issued, the speeches tiiej have made and 
the books they have recommended for study, I am convihced 
that the true psychology of the problem of the ' battle ' as 
understood and taught in all Continental Armies has entirely 
escaped them. 

A man who speaks a foreign language fluently can readily 
detect mistakes made by men of much superior ability who 
do not happen to possess his advantages, and to do so in a 
matter of importance does not argue undue conceit on his 
part. The present is an exact parallel. I happen, by a 
series of accidents, to have become initiated into these 
military foreign secrets. The fact has been vouched for 
by high authority, both in Berlin and Paris, and I feel 
compelled to warn my countrymen against their impending 
danger. 

We are aware, in a vague and general manner, that many 
things are wanting towards true efficiency, and we have been 
deluged with proposals, responsible and otherwise, for recon- 
struction and reorganisation, but none of them, however 
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ezoellent on paper, can avail us at present, nntil the whole 
spirit of our military education has undergone radical 
revolution, a process which mast take several years, and 
may take many. But the sooner we begin, the sooner it will 
be over. 

To the details of this revolution I shall recur hereafter. 
Meanwhile, there is one and only one sheet anchor on which 
we can pin our hopes, vii. numben^ and to show what 
those numbers are, where to look for them, and how to 
organise them, forms the next step in my argument. 

I have indicated above (Chapter lY.) the origin and 
progress of our Auxiliary Forces. The Crimea and Mutiny 
reanimated the Militia and laid the seeds from which sprang 
the Volunteers, the two together rendering Short Service 
possible by bridging the gaps between the Army and the 
people, and thus pc^ularising the conception of duty to the 
State. 

All three together give us a total of men more or less 
trained and sworn to turn out at a moment's notice of 
some half a million.^ This is the visible output of our 
military machine ; but what has become of what, for want 
of a better expression, I must call the by-products of the 
process? 

The aceompanjring diagrams (I., II., and m.) will enable 
us to answer this question. No. 1 gives the total number of 
recruits enlisted into the Regular Army from 18S0 to 1900 ; ' 
and, assuming that the average age at enlistment is eighteen, 
and the limit of useful age for home defence is sixty-five, then 
by adding together the numbers annually enlisted from 1858, 
and deducting the sum of the annual wastage from death 
and disease, we get the total number of trained soldiers of 
the Regular Army still available to bear arms in a great 
emergency. 

Let us classify these according to the principle generally 

> Bflfokun in the United Kingdom, 1907. 180,000; Baienres, 110,000; 
MiUtia, 100.000 ; Volnntoera. 350.000 ; total = 640.000 men. 

* I have not continned the diagrams beyond 1900, beoaase the constant 
hnaflhei of aootiiniitj in onr tofms of enlistment render later flgturee useless 
(or mj purpose. 
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accepted in Continental Armies, viz. : 17 to 20 as recrnits ; 
20 to 27, Begolar Army ; 27 to 82, First Reserve ; 82 to 48, 
Second Reserve ; 46 to 65, Third Reserve (equivalent to the 
old German Lands torm). This gives us a grand total of, in 
round numbers, 8,200,000, age for age the equals in every 
way of anything they can be called upon to encounter on the 
Continent, and over more than 2,000,000 of whom (this is the 
really astounding point) we possess no legal hold whatever. 
What possible reason can there be why a trained British 
soldier, say, of 46 years of age, and with seven years' Colour 
service all over the globe, should be considered unfitted to 
meet, say, a Frenchman of the same age who has only done 
three years with the Colours and four or five short annual 
trainings ? My first idea, many years ago, was that these men 
should be organised with skeleton cadres, and the Volunteers 
and Militia abolished altogether. That was whilst I was still 
in the Regular Army, and before I had learnt to appreciate 
the Auxiliary Forces. They certainly would make magni- 
ficent battalions, as indeed they did when the Royal Beserve 
Regiments were formed in 1900. As I saw a Brigade of 
them sweep by at the Queen's Birthday Parade at Porte- 
mouth, I instinctively understood what Ulysses 8. Grant meant 
when, at a great review at Gibraltar, held in his honour in 1866, 
he turned to his Aide and exclaimed, ' These men march 
with the swing of conquest in their stride.' Even what 
I have called the Third Reserve (45 to 66) would be 
formidable opponents, as all who can remember the annual 
inspections of the old pensioners, which continued till about 
1873, will confirm. But that would be by no means the 
most economical or effective means of utilising their services, 
as I shall presently show, and, moreover, would deplete the 
very life-blood of our whole organisation. 

To take the last point first. We are a constitutional 
Monarchy ruled ultimately by votes. If the whole burden 
of personal service is taken off the shoulders of the people 
and transferred to a separate * caste,' then the more efficient 
that * caste ' appears to be, the less interest the rest of the 
community will take in the question of defence, for the 
reason that defence no longer concerns them individually. 
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Our existing system itself has grown as a consequence of 
the widespread conviction that our visible means of defence 
were altogether inadequate to our needs. Had the whole of 
oar resources been revealed, this conviction would presently 
have died away, and the Volunteers having ceased to exist, 
or never having come into being, there wo^d have been no 
body of public opinion strong enough to insist on the pro- 
vision of proper equipment, armament, etc., and the Army 
first, and afterwards the Navy, would have become the 
helpless playthings of political parties. That things have 
been bad enough we all know, but if the country in the past 
thirty years had ' seen too much of its potential defenders, it 
would have been many times worse. 

I have admitted that the troops we might thus have 
formed would have been magnificent in appearance, but the 
essence of the whole matter is that they could not long have 
maintained their efficiency for reasons I have set out at 
length in Chapter IV. 

It can never be sufficiently insisted on that the responsi- 
bility of teaching is the very mainspring of progress in all 
peace-trained armies. We have short memories nowadays, 
and people forget what the old British subalterns of forty to 
thirty years ago really were. I hesitate to repeat the old 
stories of captains being coached by their sergeants in the 
words of command on ordinary battalion parades. Personally, 
I can recall nothing of the kind. But I can vouch for it that 
as late as the early eighties I have been several times asked 
by Line officers of upwards of ten years' standing to help 
them out with the executive word of command necessary to 
carry out the order I had been charged to convey, and I do 
not hesitate to assert that the average Company Officer of 
Volunteers nowadays, as I know him, is fully equal in tech- 
nical knowledge to the home-trained Infantry subaltern of 
thirty years ago, yet even he was generally good enough to 
lead his men under the normal conditions of a European 
battlefield. 

What both the Volunteers and the Militia really require 
to fit them for the field is intimate association with older and 
experienced war-trained men, if possible ; if not, then at any 

p 
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rate with men in whom the spirit of discipline has become 
ingrained, and who have done their fair share of roughing it. 
Battalions formed with 20 to 26 per cent, of old rogolar 
soldiers, 20 per cent, of the young recruit class, and the 
remainder either of ex- Volunteers or Militia men (not both), 
would with a month's training be fit to encounter almost 
anything the Continent could bring against us. 

To the details of such an organisation I shall recur later. 
Meanwhile it will be sufficient to note that beyond the pay- 
ment of a very small retaining fee — just enough to make it 
worth the men's while to apply for it half-yearly, so that 
their whereabouts and condition should not be lost sight 
of — we should obtain an immediate reinforcement of about 
half a million of these trained men who are still avail- 
able in the country somewhere.^ I would recommend no 
legal obligation upon them of any kind. For they, like all 
the rest of us, when the time comes, will be under the sternest 
law of compulsion the world admits, viz. starvation for them- 
selves and their families. 

Turning now to Diagram II., and computing the numbers 
of Volunteers, Militia, and Yeomanry available by the same 
method, we arrive at the very considerable total of 885,000 
with the Colours and 1,500,000 passed through the ranks, 
men with an average service of four years ; and though the 
total hours spent on parade in any of the three services is 
hardly more than a regular recruit puts in in six weeks, it 
must be remembered that in the training of the soldier, con- 
sidered as a whole, it is the period of association with the 
corporate body which is really of the greatest importance — e.g, 
a body of old Etonians, say, with only an hour's instruction 
in the use of arms would be of considerably greater fighting 
value as a whole, than an equal number of trained soldiers 
chosen by twos and threes from every battalion in the 
service. 

In this first estimate of the trained men available we 
must not overlook the ex-bluejackets, no longer fit for service 
in a modern battleship, but absolutely invaluable elements 

' See W. 0., December 1897 ; there were then 407,734 ex-soldiers in the 
oountry. These numbers have since increaaecL 
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where any fighting has to be done. These number approxi- 
mately 126,000, and bring the grand total to the not incon- 
siderable figure quoted above — in round numbers, 8,000,000 
more or less trained men. 

If even half that number can be made fit for an emer- 
gency, the prospect of the invaders would seem to me but 
small indeed. 

It must be borne in mind that these numbers are, and 
can be, only an approximation. There are all kinds of 
sources of error which it is impossible for anyone single- 
handed to trace in detail. Men pass from the Volunteers 
and Militia into the Army, and vice versd; many go to 
the Colonies, where, however, they still remain available 
units of our fighting strength. Thousands desert, and are 
discharged with ignominy. But roughly that number must 
be alive amongst us somewhere, and in a great crisis we shall 
not be very strict in inquiring into a man's antecedents, or 
about his chest measurement. 

What we shall chiefly need will be previous training and 
good will, and under the wave of patriotism which will rise, 
for invasion must produce it, I firmly believe our difficulties 
will not be to ^6^ the numbers, but to ma]i:e the necessary 
selection from the numbers who will offer themselves. 

The truth is that the men who believe that legal compul- 
sion will be necessary at such a moment have never studied 
the psychology which controls popular outbursts under these 
conditions, or in so far as they may have approached the 
subject, they have failed to differentiate between the evolu- 
tionary history of our own race and those of the European 
Continent. 

As I have already pointed out, before the French Bevolu- 
tion the idea of nationality had hardly seen the light on the 
Continent, whereas with us it seems already to have become 
innate and traditional in the days of the Tudors. We know 
the consequences which followed upon its first awakening, 
both in France and Germany, in the years from 1792 to 1815 ; 
but we have only a faint indication of what it would have 
been in our own case, because we never sent a truly represen- 
tative army into the field. The Duke oi Wellington has left 

p 2 
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us his opinion of the men he commanded at Waterloo, and 
it was none too favourable; bat the instinct of the race 
asserted itself at the climax of the fight and imparted to oar 
men that cohesion and endurance which at the time won as 
the respect and admiration of all other Nations. 

I know no more significant passage in any military writer 
than that in which Gen. Sir J. Michell, an artilleryman and 
old Peninsular veteran, describes the bearing of the men 
during this stupendous struggle.' And if this most unrepre- 
sentative Army could thus instinctively feel the nature of the 
crisis and nobly rise to the occasion, can there be any 
reasonable doubt as to the conduct of our new National Army, 
in which all elements are represented, when the right impulse 
is transmitted by the tremendous means which science has 
placed at our disposal for gathering, directing, and swaying a 
crowd ? 

The Kruger telegram incident was to me the first indica- 
tion of these possibilities, and the astounding reply of the 
country to the news of our misfortunes in South Africa iour 
years later served only to confirm my first impressions. 

Of the genuineness of the feeling evoked there can be no 
doubt whatever. It was absolutely unreasoned and parely 
instinctive, but the mstinct held true, and the men never 
flinched from their contract even though ample time was 
allowed and some pressure put upon them to induce them to 
withdraw. In my own battalion of Engineers out of 400 
men 105 came forward at once. I spoke to them and warned 
them that the contract they proposed was a serious one which 
excitement alone would not suffice to carry through, and sent 
them all home to reflect upon the matter ; but only five 
yielded to family pressure, and when the twenty-five fortunate 

* Extract from MioheH's Modem Tactics : ' There was plenty of despon- 
dency and want of oonfidenoe (as to results) in the Army on the evening of the 
battle of Waterloo ; but it never shook the resolution of the men. On the 
contrary, it brought on that stubborn and resolved kind of fierceness that after 
any desperate and prolonged resistance seizes on the minds of British soldien 
and makes them callous to all but tho desire of destroying their enemies. On 
ordinary occasions, when soldiers assist their wounded officers or comrades to 
the rear, they return— when they do return at all— leisurely enough ; but at 
Waterloo many of them refused to quit the ranks, and others actaaUy l«f| 
wounded officers in the middle of the road and then returned to their pwte.* 
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(mes had duly passed the doctor, the disappointment of the 
remainder was evident beyond a doobt. 

The exact namber of men who came forward has never 
been accurately ascertained^ but the Institute of Volunteer 
C.O.'s published figures accounting for 80,000, and in the 
Militia and Yeomanry the proportion was at least equally 
good. If the racial instinct was strong enough to detect the 
danger to the Empire which then loomed only faintly in the 
distance, so faintly that I never was able by reason to con- 
vince myself of it at all, can there be any doubt as to the 
response which the pressure of an actual enemy on our own 
shores would evoke ? 

That the second call for Volunteers did not meet with an 
equally enthusiastic reception is hardly to be wondered at, 
for the bottom had been knocked out of the whole a£fair ; it 
was quite evident to everybody that time alone would su£Bce 
to settle the matter. To me the marvel is that any men at 
all should have been found loyal enough to their comrades to 
go out to their relief. We who have been trained, at public 
schools and as officers, to realise our essential solidarity as a 
race, hardly allow enough for the influences of their sur- 
roundings on men involved in the daily struggle for existence ; 
and I confess it was more the second draft from the Volunteers 
that converted me from the pessimism to which a study of 
the doings of the old Manchester School had inclined me, and 
made me admit to myself that even the Board Schools might 
not be such bad nurseries for duty and patriotism as I had 
previously supposed. 

For what had these men to gain by their sacrifice, and 
what were the risks they faced ? They were hardly in a con- 
dition to weigh War risks with the coolness of Insurance 
Office Actuaries, but saw them rather through the somewhat 
lurid lenses of the daily press, and quite enough wounded 
and invalided men had returned to serve as object lessons. 
But behind all these loomed the risk of loss of situation ; and 
only those who have realised what starvation in the streets of 
a great city really means can justly appreciate what awful 
misery that may entail. That many undesirables also found 
their way into the ranks lured by motives the reverse of 
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admirable I am well aware, bat I venture to think that tiie 
country has not yet appreciated at its true worth the object 
lesson the second drafts afforded, and I own that it is to them 
that I owe my final emancipation from my leanings towards 
compulsion. 

If it be argued that the response was small in proportion 
to the total available, my reply is that the cause was infini- 
tesimal, at least in its appeal to reason, and effect must bear 
some proportion to cause. Given a great cause, War for 
instance, let us say, on the frontier of Afghanistan, with 
trade at a standstill, and the inference would be obvious even 
to the man in the street that only a rapid decision could end 
the sufferings of the people at home. It is the visible not 
the invisible results that tell most in a crisis, and I feel no 
longer the slightest doubt that in such an emergency ^ our 
ranks would fill with trained men from our almost illimitable 
reservoir, and as in Cromwell's time we should soon evolve 
an Army with the same cohesion and spirit which rendered 
his Ironsides immortal. 

But to explain the reasons for the faith that is in me 
needs a further investigation into the psychology of the drill- 
ground. 

' Defeat always has filled our ranks more rapidly than success. When 
the doubtful news of Ferozshah in 184G shook the confidence of the nation, 
the recruiting lists at once made a bound upward. It was the same daring 
the Crimea and after the first news of the Mutiny. The destruction of the 
24th at Isandlwhana and of the 66th at Maiwand made recruiting in their 
respective districts phenomenal. 



CHAPTER XII 

THB PSYOHOLOOT OF THB DRILL-OROUKD TRAINING 

Whenbybb a great War breaks out and the consequences of 
the first engagements begin to be realised — ^nowadays this 
happens within a very few hours— an hysterical outcry arises 
amongst the junior ranks, and particularly from their civilian 
relations, denouncing the wicked pedantry and crass imbecility 
of their Colonels and Generals in having wasted the valuable 
years given for preparation in senseless ceremonial and anti- 
quated drill. Henceforward, it is always prophesied, all these 
relics of a mediaeval chivalry will have to be abolished, the 
colours and all other cherished insignia of the past be rele- 
gated to archaeological lumber rooms, and the time and energy 
of the free and independent manhood of the race be devoted 
only to target shooting, taking cover and similar practical 
trainii^g. But— and it is generally a very big But— scarcely 
has the smoke and confusion of the battlefields cleared away, 
sometimes even before the War is over, and we are all back 
again at the same old routine, and the men who have seen 
and felt the responsibility of command, in the highest degree, 
are generally, if not always, the staunchest upholders of the 
most uron drill-ground discipline. 

It was so after MoUwitz, and the Prussians never forgot 
that lesson for the next half-century. It was so after Valmy, 
but in six months' time the French were drilling in close 
order for all they were worth. In 1871, before Paris had 
&llen, the Germans were drilling in their spare hours with 
redoubled intensity ; and even as lately as in 1902 we were 
again at the same old work, only with this difference, that 
nowadays we move quicker and with greater smartness, exact- 
ing far more exertion from the men than, in my experience, 
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we ever did before. Where a phenomenon thus repeats itself 
time and again, in spite of the most complete change in 
apparent surromidings, there is evidently a strong primd 
facie presumption that it is governed by some law and is 
capable under scientific investigation of some better justifica- 
tion than ' the hereditary imbecility of Commanding Officers ' 
by which it is the popular custom to explain it. 

Which is likely to be the better judge, the outraged parent 
forwarding, with comments, the letter from his brilliant son 
(they all become brilliant as soon as they reach the front), 
the editor in his comfortable armchair digesting the evidence 
he receives from his special representatives in the fidd, and 
the contents of his letter-bag generally, or the responsible 
Commanders before the enemy, whose life, honour, and 
reputation depend on their men, and whose whc^e hapi»- 
ness for years previously has often been bound up in their 
welfare ? 

To the best of my knowledge this problem has never 
received the attention it deserves, partly on account of its 
intrinsic difficulty, chiefly because it is only very recently 
that science has supplied us with anything in the nature of 
a working analogy which can help to make its explanation 
comprehensible to all and sundry. 

Drill, and all it implies, has been with us from the earliest 
civilisations, and it has been found by experiment that the 
best-drilled troops have always proved able to stand heavier 
punishment without losing their order than those less well 
trained. They have often indeed suffered defeat taken 
together as an army, but that has been due to the want of 
skill shown in the employment of their several units, or to 
other causes outside the sphere of their own activity. Locally 
a well-drilled body has always justified the time and trouble 
spent on its preparation. 

The methods in use for inculcating this drill have varied 
in different times and places, according to the temperament 
of the race, to its intelligence, inherent spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and other conditions ; but in the main, by purely empiric 
practice, each race has evolved the system best suited to iti 
own conditions, and this practical unanimity (for essentialiy 
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all drillB are alike, however mnch they may difiEer in details) 
could hardly have been reached unless the dangers it is 
intended to mitigate were also everywhere of a similar 
nature. 

' What are these dangers ? * is the next question, and the 
answer is, * The influence of the fear of death and mutilation 
on the human being, which will vary with every individual, 
with his mental state from day to day and from hour to hour, 
with his breeding, his nationality, and, above all, with the 
form in which the terror of death confronts him.' It was not 
until, by the use of firearms, projectiles assumed decisive 
importance that the subject began to develop its present 
complexity, for, as the late Colonel Ardant du Ficq ^ (of 
the French Army) has so ably pointed out, in the days of 
the short sword of the Roman soldiers the actual strain of the 
fighting fell only on the foremost ranks. To these the excite- 
ment of combat was in itself the best amesthetic, and the 
expectant ranks in rear were borne up by their confidence in 
their individual skill in the use of their arms, and trust in 
the prowess of their neighbours. Death could not fall on 
them suddenly from the clouds, but could come only as the 
result of hard fighting. What happened in the days of the 
long bow, the most terrible engine of death the battlefield ^ has 
ever seen, it seems now impossible to ascertain. It appears, 
however, that no Nation succeeded in solving the problem of 
making men stand up to it, and other methods had to be 
devised to neutralise its powers. It is only when firearms 
came into general use on both sides that sufScient evidence, 
as a groundwork, begins to become available. 

But we can note, in passing, how tremendously the strain 
of this ' death from a distance ' began to be felt from the 
very beginning ; for the popular voice was quick to realise the 
all-importance that musketry fire appeared to have acquired 
in the field. 

* In the old Warres and before Fire was got to that height 

' Etudes 8ur It Combat Antique^ Colonel Ardant da Pioq. Paris : Ohapelot 
et Gie. 

* The losses dae to the long bow, reduced to time percentages, were mnch 
iMftTier than on any recent battlefields. 
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of excellence to which it is now arrived. . . . But to oome 
to these our present times wherein the attermost strength 
of the Fire is found out.' This sounds like a quotation from 
current literature, but it is taken from the 'Souldiera 
Accidence/ published in 1648. Tet the responsible leaders 
were so little converted to the popular view that it 
took nearly two centuries to abolish the pike altogether, and 
even as late as 1830 we find an old Peninsular veteran urging 
its reintroduction. 

It is in the history of the Prussian Army that we can 
trace best the evolution of our present system, for by the 
nature of its surroundings that nation has been compelled 
to devote closer attention to its fighting power than have any 
of its neighbours. 

Poor, surrounded by enemies on all sides, and compelled 
by its poverty to expansion, from the first it has had to exact 
more from its fighting men than has any other Kingdom. 
It was during the first half of the eighteenth century that the 
initial changes were worked out which have since involved 
the civilised world in their consequences. Her Generals were 
the first to realise that, though it was the final charge with 
cold steel which alone decided the victory, the success of that 
charge depended essentially on * fire preparation * ; in other 
words, on the weight of metal a given front of men could pour 
in upon the enemy in a given time, a fact that we had dis- 
covered at sea nearly half a century earlier, but the bearing 
of which on land we hardly appreciate as yet two centuries 
later. 

To obtain this result they strove to place as many men in 
line against the enemy as could use their muskets to advantage ; 
and since the greater the skill of the men in loading, the 
closer together they could be placed, and greater skill also 
implied greater rapidity of fire, they drilled them at loading 
and firing until a degree of excellence was obtained which it 
is nowadays almost impossible to credit. The climax was 
reached when about the year 1735 Leopold von Dessau (der 
alte Dessauer) introduced the cylindrical iron ramrod which, 
by its greater weight, enabled the charge to be driven home 
by a single stroke ; and the conical boring of the touch-holo 
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which ensured that the powder penetrated with certainty to 
the flash-pan, gave a further appreciable saving of time. 
Seven rounds a minute ^ per man appears to have been the 
normal standard, though in individual cases even this was 
exceeded. 

It now appears evident that as against any other Infantry 
of tibe period, whose rate of fire hardly exceeded three rounds 
a minute, the Prussians were bound to sweep away every- 
thing they might encounter, provided only this tremendous 
fire-machine could be brought within e£Fective range of their 
opponents. But this implied not only the power of marching 
across country without loss of order from the inequalities and 
obstacles of the ground, but also the discipline needed to 
make good all losses inflicted upon it by the enemy's fire 
during its advance. 

The whole problem was identical in principle with the one 
which confronts us at present, and doubtless always will 
present itself as long as men's bodies remain vulnerable to 
bullets. To open fire at relatively long ranges, whilst it 
dinnnished the difSculties of execution of the advance, reduced 
enormously the percentage of hits ; and to attempt to press in 
too close before opening fire meant heavy losses, i.e. fewer 
muskets available, and possible extermination by a lucky 
volley before a single volley could be fired in reply. 

Frederick the Great grasped the whole doctrine of fire- 
power as clearly as any of the most modem school, and, in his 
earlier instructions for his Infantry, he endeavoured to solve 
the difficulty by prescribing that the battalions shall advance 
without firing to about 200 paces from the enemy, at which 
distance he lays down that a couple of volleys will suffice to 
scatter them. But he soon found that he had forgotten to 
allow for human nature in this calculation, and presently 
we find him complaining to his Major-Generals that their 
subordinates seem very bad judges of distance ; for though 
he has issued orders that fire is not to be opened until about 
200 paces, he has frequently seen them in action firing at 

^ See Sir John Moore^s Diary, also Pruss. Official History of First Silesian 
War taid.\Kriegsge8ehichUiche Eineelsehriften, part 28, for a foU investigaiioii 
of tliiBpdot 
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600, which involved a nselees expenditnre of ammnnition, and 
must be put a stop to at once. 

Ultimately, however, he had to bow to the inevitable and 
recognise that, in spite of all that drill could do, the openiiig 
of fire could not be controlled by regulations, and in his later 
instructions he writes : 

^ Those generals will recommend themselves most who 
attack the enemy with shouldered mms.' ^ 

In other words, this is only Suvaroff 's maxim anticipated, 
* The bullet is a fool, the bayonet a hero ' ; and ever since then 
the best of all Infantry Generals have adhered to it as the 
expression of the true spirit of the Infantry assault, exciting 
thereby the contemptuous indignation of all civilian oritios 
and reformers generally, who fail to perceive the esoteric 
meaning behind the phrase. 

What it really signifies is this. On the battlefield human 
nature overrides all regulations. As the advance continuflB 
and men begin to fall with ever-increasing rapidity, a point 
is reached beyond which all order and control ceases and the 
men halt and fire in self-defence. The art of the Leader 
consists in recognising the approach of the inevitable and 
ordering the halt and fire at the last moment before his men 
escape his control. And the more perfect the previous' pre- 
paration on the drill-ground, the closer the fighting machine 
can be brought to the enemy before commencing its work. 
Since the chance of hitting the enemy increases far more 
rapidly as the distance diminishes than the rapidity with 
which your own men fall, it is hardly possible to get too close 
to him before beginning a return fire. 

Further, whereas every superior Officer knows that the 
first line alone can never carry a position, but that the final 

> * Es musz den Leuten wohl imprimiret werden, dasz wenn der Feind wider 
Vennuthen stehen bleiben soUte, ihr sieherster und gewissester Vortheil ware, 
mit gefalltem Bayonet in selbigen hereinzudrangen. Alsdann der Eonig davor 
repondiret dasz keiner wieder stichen mrd.* — Prussian Infantry Regulations, 
1743. 

* Wenn die Bataille wirklich angchct so werden sich diejenigen Qenerale 
am meisten reoommandiren die dem Feind mit geschnlterten (iewehre ai- 
taquiren.' — Instruktion fUr die General Majors von der InfanUerie^ Angiisl 14f 
1748. 
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effort oomes from the second line or even the BeserveB, as 
a matter of principle it is not wise to teach the troope that, 
if in the first line, they are not to rely on themselves bat on 
somebody else. This would be the mistd^e of Frederick the 
Great's order over again. Troops must be taught to rely 
upon and obey their superior OfScer, for he alone is in a 
position, by reason of his presumably greater experience and 
the facility his position gives him of overlooking the whole 
situation, to decide as to what is practical or what is not. 

This was once the fundamental principle of all drill-books, 
which contained no tactical teaching at alL The Leaders 
being essentially War trained, it was considered that they 
were the best judges of what the situation demanded, and if 
they gave an order it was to be implicitly obeyed, simply 
because no one else could be in a position to criticise it. 
Unfortunately for the Army, the era of chronic War was 
suddenly interrupted, and in course of time troops became 
entrusted to worn-out peace-time veterans, who commanded 
neither the confidence of their men nor of their superiors, and 
to meet the difficulty (because these old men would not study 
their profession) tactical instructions were added to the drill 
regulations, which step practically placed the men in judg- 
ment on their superiors and allowed them to criticise, with 
their necessarily imperfect information, theorders they received 
before the enemy. 

A single instance will suffice to show how this may 
work. A Divisional General, with his troops drawn up 
in readiness, receives orders to attack a formidable en- 
trenched position at once, because his superior has sud- 
denly, from his own standpoint, discovered that the enemy 
is evacuating this position in disorder, and that fresh troops 
are being brought up to save the situation. Not an instant is 
to be lost, and there is no time for the preparation of tactical 
appreciations. The Divisional General and his troops, 
sheltered behind some roll of the ground, know nothing of 
the general situation and obey. Suddenly, as they reach the 
crest of some intervening ridge, the whole apparent magnitude 
of the task set them dawns upon them. They cannot know 
what the man who gave the order saw and appreciated. All 
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they can realise is that they are being set a task that every 
book and prescription lays down to be impossiblei and with 
what spirit will they obey? Military history snpplies the 
answer. A half-hearted dawdling advance, time wasted in 
firing at where the enemy might once have been, then the 
appearance of fresh reinforcements, finally a long and 
desperate struggle, costing thousands of lives where perhaps 
a hundred would have sufficed, and jeopardising the success 
of the whole Army. Or the impetuosity of the troops may 
entail equally serious dangers. A preliminary change of 
position may be necessary, but the men exceed their orders, 
a premature fight is brought on, others become involved in 
its consequences, the hand of the Leader is forced, and a 
desperate battle may arise out of what was originally 
intended merely as a precautionary measure.^ 

The safeguard against these and similar dangers the 
Leaders formerly found in rigid drill, and if, at times, their 
methods nowadays seem open to question, it is only fair to 
consider the special circumstances of the times, and the nature 
of the material they had to deal with. 

Absolute discipline could only be attained by the exercise 
of the Commander's powers of punishment. These were, for 
the most part, of a most cruel description, and it is the 
general custom to hold the Commanders responsible for their 
severity. This, however, is merely a popular superstition. 
It was the men themselves who invented these special forms 
of torture, and a digression is needed to show how this 
originated. 

In the period which elapsed between the decay of the old 
feudal system and the institution of standing armies, the 
fighting men of the day were trained specialists at their work 
under the control of a recognised ganger or foreman, precisely 
as are gangs of navvies nowadays. Sovereigns or potentates 
needing their services contracted with the 'ganger,' who 
alone was responsible for the execution of the work contracted 
for. But this work involved special dangers of its own, due 
to possible negh'gence on the part of individual members of 

' The Frauco-German War brietles with such instances : Spioheno, 
Woeith, Borny, Mons-la-Tour, etc. 
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the gang, of n^hich the ordinary law could take no cognisance, 
or, at any rate, could not punish with the severity and the 
promptitude which the situation demanded. Hence, in self- 
protection, the men bound themselves by a code of their own, 
which was especially severe * pn cowardice,' ^ sleeping on one's 
post,' and in fact on any act by which a man either endan- 
gered his comrades or brought their association into contempt 
and disrepute, and they claimed the right of being tried and 
punished by the members of their gang and by no others, 
a right which it was very expedient to grant them.^ 

Ultimately, as the gangs increased their numbers and 
danger lessened, as with the trade unions and similar 
associations, the code became too Draconic for the altered 
circumstances. The public conscience was revolted, and at 
length an attempt was made to codify the punishments, and to 
place their administration in the hands of Officers who had no 
direct interest in the verdict, and might be expected to secure 
uniformity of judgment and some measure of fair play to the 
wretched culprits. This was the origin of the ^Articles of 
War and Courts Martial ' all over Europe, and these certainly 
did, by degrees, exercise a humanising influence over military 
punishments. But they failed to keep pace with the growing 
and very necessary humanitarianism of the race, because 
once codified they could not readily be altered, and the 
punishments being decreed by men no longer necessarily in 
direct contact with comrades of the culprit, these could not 
resent the sentence by shooting the unpopular Officer in the 
back. Under the old system the Commanding Officer, 
generally known as the ' Company father,' had to exercise 
tact and discretion in the administration of the powers the 
men themselves had entrusted to him, for the men had 
always arms in their hands, and it did not pay to drive these 
fighting specialists, quite fearless of their lives, to extremes. 
As long as he (exercised discretion the bulk of the unit was (xi 
his side, and the men settled the matter amongst themselves, 
or deserted and joined a more popular leader. But under the 
Code the case was tried by comparative strangers, and the oppor- 
tunity for revenge rarely, if ever, came. Hence punishments 

* See Max. Jahns in his Oeschiehte der Kriegswisaenschaften, 
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again tended to beoome exoeBsive ; and this being the caatom, 
as the necessity for stricter drill training became apparent, it 
was natural for Officers, held responsible (most mercilessly, as 
in Prussia) for the efficiency of their CSommands, to utilise to 
the utmost the powers conferred upon them, and it was from 
this abuse that the traditional hatred of the drill-groond 
really arose. It must, however, be pointed out in extenuation 
that the horrors, especially of the Prussian system, have been 
grossly exaggerated, and neither in that country nor in any 
other was the Code more severe than local circumstaooes 
justified and the common sense of the majority accepted as 
necessary ; for had the men been such slaves as it was the 
custom of the time to represent them, they would not have 
shown, in action, the loyalty and heroism vouched for not 
only by their pen-and-ink records, but by the terrible casualty 
rolls of the great battles in which they bore a part. 

It will be remembered that reform of all disciplinary 
measures in the French Army was one of the first tasks to 
which the early Revolutionary Government addressed them- 
selves, and that, as a consequence, all degrading punishments 
were struck out of their Military Code. But the new regula- 
tions proved impracticable in the field, and presently the men 
themselves took tho law into their own hands and invented 
new punishments as soon as by experience they had found 
out the consequences which might accrue to themselves trom 
individual negligence. These new punishments proved equally 
unpopular to their recipients, as a comparison of the desertion 
amongst the young soldiers, during Peace, in the Armies of the 
Consulate, and those in the British and Prussian Services at 
the same date, will show. 

The point that it is essential to note for my further argu- 
ment is the law of adaptability which invariably asserts itself 
where men are united in groups for services which involve 
risks of their own for the community, which the ordinary law 
cannot reach with sufficient vigour and promptitude. This 
will be shown to be all-important when we come to deal 
with the question of the maintenance of discipline in a Volun- 
teer Army in the field. 

Further, the nature of the raw material to be handled 
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mnst be borne in mind, and the value of the finished article 
contrasted therewith, before we condemn the methods sanc- 
tioned by experienced men of action in times of imminent 
danger and risk. The Prussian yokel, of two centuries ago, 
was but little removed from the primitive savage in his com- 
prehension of the restraints and conventions which must be 
observed amongst crowds who are compelled to live together, 
and the case was further complicated by the presence in the 
ranks of the foreign mercenaries C die Auslander '), recruited 
or kidnapped chiefly from the scum of all Europe. Con- 
temporary evidence shows that the officers did their best to 
guard the young * Landeskind ' from contamination by their 
foreign comrades, but the former were guilelessly stupid, and 
could only be made to understand what was required of them 
by very drastic examples. Practically the same intermixture 
of foreign and home material takes place on our tramp 
steamers nowadays, and with somewhat similar results; 
but, hard as the school undoubtedly is, those who have been 
through it admit both its necessity and its inevitableness. 

I lay special stress on the genesis of the punishment Code 
in the Prussian Army, because it has often seemed to me that 
our forefathers may be rightly reproached for adapting 
Prussian methods to British troops with apparently very 
little intelligence ; but when we recall how drafts were made 
up for the Peninsular Army, and the appalling atrocities our 
men showed themselves capable of at the sack of Giudad 
Bodrigo and Badajoz,^ one can hardly wonder at the scale of 
punishments which became common, and were perpetuated 
by tradition almost to the comamencement of our own 
generation. 

Popular prejudice is always some two complete generations 
behind the facts, and I am convinced that much of the unpopu- 
larity under which the Army still suffers amongst a certain 
class of the people, is based on no better evidence than hear- 
say recollections of things that happened more than half a 
century ago. 

' It is only f^ to their memories to recall that the calloas brutality the 
Spaniards had shown both to our own and partioolarly the French wounded had 
maddened oor men beyond control. 
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Betting aside, however, all details of the puniahment 
Code, we find, when we examine the methods of drill intro- 
duced into all Axmies, in order to vie with the terrible fire- 
power of the Frassians, that all alike agree in retaining 
three eesentialB, vis. absolute silence in the ranks; the 
rigid position of attention, in which all faculties are sfarained 
and the body poised so as to ensure instantaneous obedienee 
to the word of command ; and thirdly, the execution of the 
command itself with the utmost energy of the will and of 
the muscles involved. These three principles, duly incul- 
cated during a term of months, rendered men of the most 
widely different nationalities capable of executing colleottve 
deeds of heroism far transcending that of which any one 
individual of the group would have been capable alone. And 
this heroism could be reUed on uniformly under the moat 
diverse conditions — whether of shipwreck, or of fire, in the 
excitement of battie, or under the depressing surroundings 
oi a daybreak attack or surprise. 

Normally, any fortuitous assemblage of individuals, a 
crowd, in fact, has earned the reputation of being the most 
cowardly thing conceivable. Though this position is not 
altogether tenable, it is undoubtedly the fact that a crowd 
is most unstable, and under the influence of panic (which 
requires numbers to generate it, and will vary in its magni- 
tude almost as these numbers increase) men will commit 
acts of almost unimaginable poltroonery. Gonsequentiy one 
is almost forced into the inquiry why of two bodies of men, 
differing only in the fact that one has been taught to spring 
to attention smartly and shoulder arms together, and the 
other has not — the conduct of the one should be absolutely 
predictable beforehand, and that of the other seems to be a 
mere matter of chance emotions. 

I was first led to approach it by the recollection of the 
influence that the battalion with which I was first trained 
exercised on me when in the ranks, and the feeling I expe- 
rienced, some few years later, when I returned to it after 
short service had begun to affect its solidity. Then it was 
that when I in my turn began to drill the battc^on, or 
other units, I became gradually aware of a change in the 
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effect of the m&CL upon me when myself responsible for their 
movements. 

I found (doubtless hundreds of others have done so before 
me) that this varied, not with my knowledge of the drill, 
but absolutely with the state of my health; as for a long 
time I had fever at least onoe a fortnight, my opportunities 
were sufficiently frequent. If I was feeling fit and strong, I 
drilled the battalion ; when I was ill, the battalion drilled me. 
I can recall the sensation, as if it had happened but yesterday, 
how, when nearing a given point at which it was usual for 
ttie battalion to change direction, I would determine to march 
them straight on, and thus assert the existence of my own 
indepmdent will. Then, as we neared the critical moment, 
the expectation of the thousand men that they were again 
gping to do exactly what they always had done a hundred 
times before, simply forced itself upon me, and my voice 
gave the familiar 'Column, left wheel,' against my deter- 
mination. 

I realised then that I was being hypnotised, and studied 
others, to find that a very large proportion suffered exactly 
as I was doing. As, by degrees, I shook off the attacks of 
fevw, I determined on a new plan for asserting my own 
power over the men and keeping them in hand under all 
conditions. Either with a fresh body of troops, or whm I 
felt routine getting the better of me, I made a practice of 
ordering some wholly unexpected movement and carefully 
watching its effect. It generally acted like waking a patient 
from an hypnotic sleep. The confusion which ensued for a 
moment would be quite ludicrous, but when order had been 
restored, and I had addressed a few remarks, especially 
selected, to drive home the lesson, that body of men were 
rarely disconcerted any more, and after a very few like 
experiments I felt that I had them absolutely in my hand. 

Then I was moved away from immediate contact with 
the men and other work absorbed my attention. Ideas were 
floating vaguely in my mind as to what my experience really 
signified, but I was unable to find any guiding Une to 
follow. Generally I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
I could really command men, and was also susceptible to 

a 2 
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the influence of their collective will. That is to say, I never 
required to look round in order to find out whether I had 
the good will of the men behind me or not. This is a difficolt 
thing to explain to a civilian, but every man who has ever 
commanded a battalion, even at an ordinary Inspection, will 
understand what I mean. The knowledge of this power led 
me to notice the influence of actors over an audience, and 
preachers on a congregation, and I soon became convinced 
of the close connection uniting all these several phenomena. 
As I had meanwhile had some experience in lecturing and 
public speaking, I could appreciate the standpoint of the actor 
or clergyman myself. 

My final lesson, however, came to me from . my present 
Volunteer Battalion, and as this at length enabled me to 
throw my ideas into some kind of form, I refer to it again at 
some length. The Volunteers, as they stand on parade, bring 
very great keenness and good will to their task. This is 
evident, because they would not attend if they did not wish 
to do so. But they have not, as a body, the habit of con- 
centrated attention which trained soldiers have acquired, and 
the consequences are very peculiar. 

For the first twenty minutes or half-hour all goes well. 
Then attention begins to waver. They can no longer keep 
their heads steady, and the least little disturbance of their 
regular routine causes them all to look about them. After 
three-quarters of an hour of exacting drill they become abso- 
lutely confused, and are individually capable of the most 
astounding mistakes. 

The effect of this on their Instructor is absolutely ex- 
hausting, and after an hour of it I have come back as 
mentally weary as I have sometimes been after writing a 
newspaper article of 1,200 words on an uncongenial topic 
against time — certainly the hardest work of any that I know. 

The result, taken in connection with all that I had read 
and thought on ' discipline,' was to convince me that the true 
object of the drill -ground was the training of the will, not of 
the body. I put forward this suggestion on several occasions 
before the United Service Institution and in my various 
tactical books and studies. But its significance found little 
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response, for the soldiers to whom I appealed were not 
psychologists, and the psychologists were not soldiers enough 
to appreciate its full bearing on the problems of training and 
of command. 

Within the last two years, however, I have made the 
acquaintance of the works of M. Gustav le Bon, in which he 
has given a full and exhaustive study of the Psychology of 
Crowds and of Socialism. From these I have received a 
perfect flood of illuminations. Briefly, he shows the relative 
influence of acquired race characteristics, and of intellectual 
reasoning in determining the action of a mob. By historical 
analysis he shows that this action need not necessarily be 
either cruel, cowardly, or heroic in any particular instance, 
but is determined at the psychological moment by the dominant 
instinct which I have always termed the 'collective will- 
power ' of its constituent units, and the action of this * will- 
power ' on the conduct of individuals. 

It is not always the most heroic, or the most demoralised, 
who set the example of courage or brutality which the rest 
afterwards follow. This is effected by those who are the 
most susceptible to suggestion, and who are in their normal 
condition often the very last persons from whom such exhibi- 
tions might be expected. They themselves, after the excite- 
ment is over, find it quite impossible to account for their own 
actions. 

Some of the men who were the most odious by reason of 
their ferocity during the French Revolution, relapsed after- 
wards into the same peaceful and innocuous citizens they 
had been before the Terror, remaining thereafter quite unable 
to explain their temporary aberration. Probably most of us 
can recall cases of men who, after some most conspicuous 
act of gallantry in the field (which, by the way, none of their 
comrades had ever anticipated), reverted to their normal 
insignificance, or proved quite incapable of bearing the respon- 
sibility of Command which their unexpected bravery had 
prematurely conferred upon them. It explains also the extra- 
ordinary difference in the quality of valour displayed by troops 
trained to different standards. Napoleon said of his own 
soldiers that * the French Army possessed more men capable 
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of eonspieiioiialy gftllant ocmdiiot Uuui any other umy in Um 
world, but thai the BritiBh had nuMre men iwdy to die lor 
duty' — and he attribated thia to a fundamental diaUnetfaa 
in the two raoea. Of the trath of hia obeerration hiiloiy 
leavea na in no doobt whatever. The aatoonding thing aboat 
the whole of the reeorda of the Bevolntionary and Napoleook 
Armies is the eitraordinary heroiam diaj^yed by individoala 
under the eyea of their eomradea. Again and again a nr pr i ae a 
were eflboted, bridgea * brdien down aU bai a ooaple of baama 
croeaed under fire^ and poaitiona thna aeoored whioh the well- 
drilled Anatriana, Fniaaiana, or Britirii believed to be nnaaaaiU 
able by mortal man — and so they wonU have ben to any 
others trained with equal atrietneaa in the same sdiool aa the 
Qerman or Enj^iah troqpa. The French never had time to 
instil the dominant thought of 'cohesion at any price* into 
their men. When face to lace with a great difBenlty, being 
by their composition distinctly more intelligent than their 
oppoiients, every one alike aaw what ought to be done» and 
thua th^ created the 'collective will-power' to whieh the 
most impressionable at once reaponded. Under similar ciream- 
stances in other armiea the dominant thouj^t^ hammered in 
by years of training, that to break the ranka was a crime 
under all circomstances (and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred it undoubtedly is so) would have asserted itself 
with greater force on the impressionable ones, and would have 
kept them in their places. The great problem in all Annies 
is, and always has been, to hit off a mean in their training 
of soldiers, which, whilst making them steady enough, does 
not altogether cramp the spirit of initiative. The Austrians 
and PruBsians before Austerlits and Jena &iled in discovering 
this happy medium, because they had been prepared for the 
battlefield only, the duties of preparatory skirmishing, out- 
posts, etc., being mainly carried out by Light In&ntry 
specially enlisted for each campaign and generally disbanded 
in Peace. We appear to have hit the mean more happily 
than any other Power, but that was principally thanks to our 
world-wide experience in the Colonies, and not» primarily at 
any rate, to the foresight of our Commanders. 

■ Th« bridg« of BlthingttD in 1805, and MvenJ inalinett in Hm 
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The whole difficulty really lies in the variable nature of the 
tasks which Infantry and Cavalry are called upon to solve. 
And this brings us to the discussion of the psychology of 
the battlefield, a point which in England has never received 
due attention, partly because of real * battles,' in the strict 
sense of the word, we have fought so very few. 

For this we must turn to Glausewitz, and, in quoting from 
his work, I confess that it was not till M. le Bon supplied the 
key, that I was able to understand all that the passage con- 
tains. 



CHAPTER Xin 

THB P8Y0H0LOOT OF THB BATTLBFIBU> 

'Let us accompany the novice to the battlefield. As we 
approach, the thunder of the cannon becoming plainer and 
plainer is soon followed by the howling of the shot, which 
attracts the attention of the inexperienced. 

' We hasten to the hill where stands the Qeneral and his 
numerous Staff ; here the close striking of the cannon balls and 
the bursting of shells become so frequent that the seriousneBS 
of life makes itself visible through the picture of youthful 
imagination. Suddenly someone known to us falls — a shell 
strikes into a crowd and causes some involuntary movements ; 
we begin to feel that we are no longer perfectly at ease and 
collected, even the bravest is at least to some degree con- 
fused. 

'Now, a step further into the battle which is raging 
before us, like a scene in a theatre, we get to the nearest 
General of Division ; here ball follows ball, and the noise of 
our own guns increases the confusion — from the General of 
Division to the Brigadier. He, a man of acknowledged 
bravery, keeps carefully behind a rise of the ground, a house, 
or a tree — a sure sign of increasing danger. Grape rattles 
on the roofs of the houses and in the fields ; cannon balls 
howl over us, and plough the air in all directions, and soon 
there is a frequent whistling of musket balls. Then a step 
further towards the troops, to that sterling Infantry which 
for hours has maintained its firmness under this heavy fire ; 
here the air is filled with the hissing of balls which announce 
their proximity by a short sharp noise, as they pass within 
an inch of ear, head, or breast. To add to all this, compas* 
sion strikes the beating heart with pity at the sight of the 
maimed and fallen. The young soldier cannot reach any ol 
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these different strata of clanger without feeling that the light of 
reason does not move here in the same medium, that it is not 
refracted in the same manner as in speculative contemplation. 
Indeed, he must be a very extraordinary man who, under 
these impressions for the first time, does not lose the power 
of making any instantaneous decisions. It is true that habit 
soon blunts these impressions ; in half an hour we begin to 
be more or less indifferent to all that is going on around us ; 
but an ordinary character never attains to complete coolness 
and natural elasticity of mind.' ^ 

In the above, Clausewitz has generalised the whole of his 
twenty-five years of active service experience, and the passage 
remains as true now as when it was written. The essence of 
it all is the gradual wearing down of the reasoning-power of 
man, and his lapse into pure instinctive action. 

But to apply the ideas it conveys, it is necessary to 
differentiate more precisely between the successive stages 
which every fwrmal battle involves, for this is precisely 
where, in England, the greatest vagueness of thought pre- 
vails. 

This is not to be wondered at when we remember that 
actually no ' normal ' battle has been fought through to its 
final issue since 1816. For reasons already given above 
(Ohapter III.), such as the change of the relative range and 
power of the principal Arms ; of mobility varying with 
locality, e.g. Turkey 1877, South Africa 1900, Manchuria 
1904, the form of the battle has fluctuated most considerably, 
and the tactical defensive has locally acquired far higher 
importance than^the nature of the armaments in use would 
have led one to predict But in Western Eurdpe the cycle 
of evolution has worked itself out, and for very many years 
to come practical equality in all the governing conditions — 
vi2. mobility (strategic and tactical), range and rapidity of 
fire of Infantry and Artillery — has been reached. 

Hence it will be advisable to trace out the broad outlines 
of the coming decisive struggle, and bring out the modifica- 
tions, in the form of each successive incident in the whole, 
tiiat ihese changes must entail. 

' daumwiU on War, Book I. p. S6. Graham's tranelatioii. 
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In Bnj^and it is eurtonftrj to divide tbe battls into Hum 
snoooudye inddento, vim. * raecnuMUisuios,' ' prqiamtioii,' mnd 
' aseeotioii/ Ptanmlly, I objeet to tlia fint two mprtwiomi, 
And prater Uiom majiU^tA by the modern Fraoeh idiool, 
Tis. *priie de aonteok' And *flsatiioiii»' icr Uiom nfkdn hat 
baitar the demandw that eaeh mekei apcm tihe qnrit of the 
tfoc^B. Beoomuuiouiee implke meraly ' eeeiiig;' irtueh, witfa 
ineroeaod dietuMee and mnokeleiwi ponder, ie obvioody im- 
meiuMriy mora diiBeiilt Uuui lomierly it hbb. An Advanee 
Onardy or soreen, whieh eete oat wifli tbe Arm eonnstioii 
that ' fleeing * is the whole of iti duty, nme a not ineonaider- 
aUe riek of lorgetting that in order to ' see,' one miiet alio 
lifl^t. * Priae de oontaet ' If simply the 'engagement' of tbe 
swordsman ; the blades must ' bind,' it is from the pcesson 
of the opposing weapon that the isneer ganges mainly his 
adTorsaiy's intentions and strength of wiisL Bimilady, the 
long lines of Advanee Ghiards eovering the marching eolnmns 
of a great army over a front of perhaps fifty nules most 
* take eontaet,' gauging and developing the enemy's strengtti 
at important points. Presently, as the following troops reaeh 
the field, the gaps between the several oolomns aro eloeed by 
long lines of batteries and a eontimuHis line develops whkh 
as yet has no offensive power, and cannot, of itself, aetoally 
hold the enemy, or compel him to expend his reserves. 
That he should do this however is essential, and is the chief 
pivot on which the Napoleonic strategy was based, but it has 
taken the military thought of Europe just a century to 
realise this fact and its whole bearing. Even Glausewiti 
seems hardly to have grasped its full meaning, for in his 
chaptors on * Friction ' and the ' Unforeseen in War,' whilst 
pointing out that most of the many factors which may vitiate 
the design of a leader can be predicted within reasonable 
limits — such as the influence of weather on the roads as 
affecting the rate of marching, the miscarriage or misinter- 
pretation of orders — yet there remains one influence which 
escapes all prediction, vis. the 'independent will of the 
enemy.' 

It was, however, precisely this which Napoleon undertook 
to paralyse, both strategioidly and tactically ; and tactiealfy 
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he filwA^H Adopted the Bame menns, viz. a resolute ftUsok 
Along the whole Imttle front which compelled hiH opponent to 
subordinate all hie preconceived operations, and devote him- 
self to the immediate purpose of fruBtrating these attacks. 
There was no feint about theiu ; the; were resohite endeavours 
to flecure local odvantagea for Bubseqiient utilisation by the 
reserves. But, as the Emperor knew his own mind, he was 
in no uncertainty as lo which attack to supiwrt, or which to 
sacrifice : thus he was able to effect an enormous economy tn 
the espenditure of his ' chair A canon,' whereas his enemy, 
always in doubt as to where the ultimate blow would fall, 
was compelled to use up bin men in friiitlesR efforts to 
iiiaintAin an equal struggle everjrwhere. Nothing in the 
nature uf the weapons employed can affect the principle 
here involved, though, as we shall presently see, they may 
render its practical application easier. Hence the same pro- 
cedure remains as essentia) now as then, and as modem 
' battles ' will involve groups of armies — three or more, each 
consisting of from four to five Army Corps — the brunt of 
these holding attacks will fall on the main bodies of the 
loading Army Corps, which may even require before their 
object is attained to be largely reinforced from the 'following 
onits,' which, in turn, may in tact be completely expended 
before the real crisis of the engagement is reached. 

Now, since an Army Corps marching on a single road 
takes upwards of ten hours to bring its last combatants 
into line with its leading men, and under certain ctrcum- 
stances may take even longer, it is quite clear that the 
modern battle must be exceedingly protracted, and that it will 
seldom be possible to reach a decision m the course of a 
single day. The strain on the nervous endurance of the men 
will be immense ; they must sleep where darkness overtakes 
them, ready to open fire at the first alarm, fortunate if they 
con gel uven water to quench the awful thirst that the excite- 
ment of fighting develops. 

The relief of this first fighting-line by fresh troops is not 
provided for in any regulations. They mast bold on as long 
M they can find strength enough lo pull a trigger, for it is on 
their endurance that the issue of the whole depends, for the 
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time their supreme leader requires to complete his arrange* 
ments for the decisive act of the battle has to be purchased at 
the price of their blood. 

If all goes welly each subordinate plays his part like 
members of a first-rate polo team, and the men prove 
uniformly staunch ; \hen towards the close of the second day 
the Commander-in-Chief will find himself at tiie head of some 
sixty to a hundred thousand freeh troops with peorhaps three 
hundred guns to cover their assault. The battle by this time 
may be considered as won, for there is no longer sufficient 
nervous energy on the other side to prolong the struggle. 
But far more frequently all will not go well on either side, for 
however carefully one may endeavour to secure uniformity of 
excellence throughout the mass, differences of temperament 
in the men (inevitable when these are recruited territorially 
in a great Kingdom), and variations in the personality of 
iheir leaders must tell in the long run : hence neitiier side 
can well hope to be victorious all aloag the line. Moreover, 
all large units of troops. Divisions and Corps have an innate 
tendency to close inwards on their centres — partly due to the 
men themselves, but mainly to the tendency of each leader, 
more or less in proportion to his rank, to become absolutely 
absorbed in the execution of his particular task. Thus every 
long fighting-line tends to split up into groups. Here a 
village has to be carried and the men work round its flanks, 
drawing away from their comrades, whose attention is held 
by perhaps a group of copses from which the enemy refuses 
to be dislodged. Thus wide gaps are formed between the 
several groups (I have seen them myself in Peace time open 
up to 2,000 yards in width), and these are the opportunities 
for which a highly trained Cavalry is always on the look out, 
for through them a well-led force may pour in whole Divisions 
and, wheeling up to a flank, ride down and over the enemy's 
batteries, their ammunition waggons, and over the crowd of 
men which tends to accumulate behind the front of an engaged 
force. 

Such incidents may change the whole face of a battle in 
an instant, and the best laid plans for the accumulation of a 
final reserve may thus easily be upset and destroyed. 
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The close of the second day's fighting will, in consequence, 
generally find both armies exhausted almost to the uttermost, 
and victory will incline to that Commander whose resolution 
still remains unbroken, and who, by his personal magnetism, 
can ensure a wilUbg response to his final appeal. But a 
last reserve must be put together somehow. From one part 
of the field a few batteries may be withdrawn, from another 
a few battalions spared ; these must be grouped together, no 
matter whence or where taken, under the command of the 
best available leader of men remaining— the C!ommander-in- 
Ghief himself, if he knows himsdf lio possess the true qualifi- 
cations — ^and, under cover of the concentrated fire of every 
available gun, they must march to the final assault, without 
reference to such considerations as the vulnerability of 
formation, but relying solely on rapidity, and the moral force 
demonstrated by the mere fact of their appearance, to ensure 
the defeat of their enemy.^ 

It will be clear, therefore, that the demands which the 
men must be prepared to meet differ widely according to the 
position they may happen to occupy in the marching columns. 
When the Advance Guards take contact, their men being still 
fresh and well in hand, education and reason can still play 
their parts ; the troops may be expected to endeavour to jud^ 
distance, adjust their sights, and make intelligent use of 
cover. But as the day wears on Officers have to begin to 
reckon with the result of fatigue in some, excess of excite- 
ment in others, and of intense absorption amounting almost 
to hypnotisation evenly distributed throughout all. Gradually 
the action of the reasoning foculties ceases, and instinct, or 
those habits which are bom in a man and by training acquire 
even greater strength than mere instinct, will assert them- 
selves, and then it rests with the Officers whether at a given 
moment the whole Command degenerates into an ordinary 
mob, or remains amenable to some measure of control. 

By the time the final climax approaches, the men are a 
' crowd ' and nothing else. Then the art of the Leader consists 
in conferring upon that * crowd,' by his superior will-power, 

* A( Vionville and Qravelotte, the King, Prince Frederic Charles, and 
Steinmeiz aU showed that they had grasped this idea. 
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and knowledge of how (o exeroiee it, the required impahe to 
ensore action in a forward direction. This was esBentially 
the point in which Napoleon excelled. He knew the exact 
position to aseome, the precise phrases to use with which to 
touch the bed-rock instinct of the men, and tiioogh onder the 
circumstances probably not fifty men actually could have 
heard his voice, the thought, the supreme will-power which 
formed tilie magic phrase, vibrated through the whole mass — 
often many tiliousand strong — and launched them on the 
path of victory. 

A crowd thus set in motion can only be destroyed, but 
never stopped except by the physical obstacle of their own 
dead. Men no longer wait to count their losses, or pick up 
their friends ; nine-tenths of tiliem are quite unconscious of 
their own bodies, which are borne forward by a species of 
exaltation of the soul which renders its owner insensible to all 
ideas of personal risk. 

Thus there are three separate and successive stages in 
a battle for which our training has to provide. In the first, 
as already said, the chief demand is made upon the intellect ; 
in the second, on tilie instinct of duty ; and in ihe third, on that 
function of the mind which is most susceptible to hypnotic 
suggestion ; and the practical difficulty is that at first sight 
all these three things seem to be in mutual contradiction. 

If you teach your men to be skilful adepts in taking 
cover, and confident in their individual skill with the rifie, 
how are you to ensure their arrival at the proper time and 
place to make their collective fire-power fully felt? With 
the front line this is comparatively easy, but how does it 
stand with the men in the ' following lines,' who may often 
have to cross hundreds of yards of bullet-swept spaces without 
returning a shot ? 

In the old days, as already pointed out, the difficulty 
was overcome either by raising a special class of men at 
the outbreak of the War — a course which, on the Con- 
tinent at least, is no longer practicable— or by training 
certain Companies or Battalions for these duties only, as in 
the case of our celebrated Light Division, or the Voltigeurs 
in France. But both of these owed their excellence to 
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previous War experience, principally in America, and on this 
it is no longer possible to count ; and, moreover, with modem 
armies it cannot be predicted beforehand that these special 
m^ts will always be available at the time and place they are 
most required. Hence the custom has become general oi train- 
ing the whole of their foot soldiers to perform indifferently the 
duties of either ' Light ' or * Line ' Lif antry, and the training 
of all has suffered accordingly. At one time the * school of 
the skirmisher ' prevails, as at present in England ; at another 
' tiie school of the Line ' ; but in general, and in proportion 
as War experience declines, the ideas of the ' Line ' prevail — 
not as people generally sui^se because the governing 
authorities lose sight of the apparent necessities of the case, 
but because experience shows that the great bulk of humanity 
have not imagination enough to learn skirmishing properly 
where no bullets are flying; tilierefore one must confine 
oneself to the attainable, not waste one's energies in the 
pursuit of the ideal. 

The term 'Line ' must not, however, be taken to include 
the idea of extreme rigidity, which, it has been pointed out, 
was a necessary element of its being in the old days of the 
musket. With ihe short range of the latter, time was 
altogether wanting to develop the full power of destruction 
inherent in the formation of tilie ' Line,' but the increase in 
range, owing to the introduction of the rifle, followed presently 
by the invention of the breech-loader, by enabling the target 
to be kept under fire for a longer period, has made it possible 
to give greater effect to the principle of mobility than formerly. 
This does not imply that tiie idea of the greatest number of 
rifles practicable in the fighting line should be departed 
from, only that it is necessary to effect a compromise between 
mobility and fire-power, and the point is to hit the happy 
mean between these two things. 

It is of such importance to obtain perfectly clear ideas on 
this subject that it is necessary to trace again the steps which 
have led to the present solution of the problem. As already 
pointed out,^ there has always been a demand for skilful 
skirmishers to protect and facilitate the progress of the real 

* Ft(i0 ChApter HI. 
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decision compelling weapon-— the Line — to within efEective 
distance of the enemy. In the old days {%.e. up to the oloee 
of the Seven Tears' War) there was always a sufficient supply 
of men available amongst poachers, gamekeepers, frontier 
guards, and robbers of all descriptions, whose peaceful oecnpa* 
tions of hunting and being hunted kept all their faculttee of 
concealment, evasion, and retaliati(m alive to the highest 
extent. These men needed formal drill training as little as 
do Bed Indians or Boers. On the other hand, they had not 
cohesion enough to withstand the shock of contact with 
civilised troops, for the same reason that civilisation has 
triumphed over barbarism the world over, viz. because of 
the ethical spirit of duty which in its highest expression 
involves the readiness of the individual to sacrifice his life 
for the good of the community, a spirit notoriously absent in 
men of the class I have above indicated. These sources of 
supply having long since dried up in Europe, whilst the nedd 
for a protecting screen remains almost as obvious as before, 
every army in succession has endeavoured to select in Peace- 
time men whom it is economically worth while to endeavour 
to train for these duties. There are in a regiment always 
some men quicker and more intelligent than others : hence 
the tendency remains to pick them out and employ them as 
scouts, cyclists, or Mounted Infantry, and the like. But this 
procedure always encounters the opposition of the Officer 
commanding the unit from which the men are chosen, for 
very naturally be objects to be left with the dullest and least 
energetic still on his hands. Fifty years ago the old Light 
Companies had to be suppressed in deference to this current 
of opinion, and there are many voices now clamouring for the 
suppression of the Mounted Infantry on exactly the same 
ground. Now, though under our own peculiar conditions I 
cannot help considering thaUthis step would be a mistake, it 
is nevertheless a very serious question whether for European 
purposes all these special formations have not had their day : 
whethor, in fact, these specially endowed men, whom it is 
sought to segregate, could not do better work by their example 
and intelligence in the ranks of their own battalions, than when 
formed into little units of their own. 
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To aetUe thi« it is neceseary to look very closely into tlie 
(tmdamental disUnctioQ betneen the tighting of the 8hir- 
miaher and the man of the ■ Line.' In the former the object 
is to infiic;t as mach injury as possible on the oneiuy with the 
leftfrt risk to oneself ; in the latter to strive for the ajinihiln- 
lion of the adversary without counting the cost. The claHs of 
men (rom nhom the early 'Light' troops were drawn were 
by their previous lives suflieiently familiar with the need of 
hilling their opponent aa a primary step towards attaining 
their deeireB, whether these were eealps, game, or personal 
revenge. The civilised man has no personal incentive to kill 
ftny particular enemy at all, but a very strong one indeed to 
avoid rnceiviitg injury himself. Hence aa soon aa the danger 
beoomes real ha is very apt to remember only the second part 
of bi» instructions and to forget the first. This tendency was 
very distinctly visible in the earlier stages of the tjouth 
African War, and was indeed the chief reason why our In- 
telligence Service bo frequently failed us. Troops wore eeiit 
out to find the enemy and fix his position ; they skirmished 
in most approved fashion, eventually drawing the fire of 
an indeterminable number of rides from some undehnod 
position, and then duly retarnod quite satisfied with them- 
selves to reixtrt. On this very general information schemes 
of attack were issued, and, after many delays to allow t)ie rest 
of the troops to get into position, the whole force moved 
forward only to find that tlittir march bad been checked and 
delay incurred by the action of a (ew dozen Boers who must 
have been brushed aside by a resolute advance of the scoats. 
Yet »o ingrained had this idea of the avoidance of losa become, 
that but few voices were raised to point out that scooting 
tmpliM something more than the mere drawing of fire from 
an enemy's patrols. 

' Skirmiahing nourielies the natural grain of cowardice 
which if we are honest with ourselves we must admit to lie at 
the bottom of all our heartti,' wrote Berenhorst,' discussing the 
same quesUon more than a century ago, and is it advisable, 
therefore, to inoculate the whole of our Infantry (of whom 

' Hchtraliorst n\*« nw^ (hiii exprviiuou ; but which ori^inulcd it OLiinut 
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noi more Omn a miftU fractioQ on may one purtiaikr daj can 
find opportunity of exereunng their skfll as ' Lig^ * Iniaiit ry) 
with a double doee of the original potaon we aD alieadj 
ppeeoei, partieiilarly when we take into aeeonnt the far a le mei 
wc^k whidh remaine far the bulk of oar tnxipe to perform? 

That the poUie in general ahoold aide with the akirmiaher 
echoed is hot nateral, for the average man in the street^ 
when reading hia halfpenny paper, only aeea the eombal 
from hifl personal pcmit of view. In imagination he peetnrea 
himerif a manrel of conning and eocdneeB, eraeping from 
eofer to eover, which is always eonTonienfly at hand, and 
carefully estimating the distance, adjusting his sigjits, and 
dropping an enemy at every shoL It never ocenrs to him 
that codneas mi^t desert him, that cover mi^t not always 
lie exactly where he would like it to be, bnt least of aD can 
he realise for how littie he, as a unit, would comt in tiie 
line of battle. Tet that is the bed-rock fact^ and the one 
which the whole of a soldier's training shoold be devoted to 
diminating. 

Actoally a General bases his {dana on definite facts, and 
not on vagne reports broog^t in by excited and elated men ; 
and, if he can get these facts with greater certainty by 
employing more men with greater energy, then he is folly 
justified in employing them, even at the cost of locally 
heavier losses. 

If the leading anits suffer, the following ones are the 
gainers, and this spirit of community of interests it should 
be our chief effort to encourage and develop. 

But how are we to obtain this soise of community of 
interests, how bring home to the millions of the working 
classes, from whom ultimately our fighting men are derived, 
the idea that their country, as they see it, is a conception 
worth dying for? If, as a foct, our existing methods of 
secular education exercised the inftuence it is the fashion to 
assign to them, t.f . if the nation were ruled by reason not by 
hereditary influences, I confess one might well despair of the 
future. 

For what have the masses to look forward to now that 
religion has apparently lost its hold over them, and the 
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materialism of our last generation of philosophers, thanks 
to cheap printing, is within the reach of every Board School 
child? I am familiar with most of the modem literature 
which has arisen from attempts to predict the consequences 
of the Darwinian theory of the 'survival of the fittest.' 
Were no other forces at work than those which these writers, 
who rahge in intellectual capacity from the highest down 
to the degenerates (whom Lombroso and Nordau have so 
ably investigated), have assumed, logic at least would leave 
me no word to say. With them I should have to subscribe 
to the dismal picture of the future which le Bon has so 
strikingly depicted.^ But fortunately I discern the action 
of a third force, which entirely modifies these pessimistic 
conclusions, viz. the influence of the ' struggle for survival 
amongst the nations,' which is not, fortunately for humanity, 
decided by peaceful competition alone, but ultimately by 
that appeal to arms which we call War, which appeal 
Clausewitz defines as the 'logical consequence of extreme 
competition.' 

Reverting to the line of thought which has been indicated 
in my opening chapters, it will be seen that from the most 
remote ages, from the days when our earliest ancestors drove 
out the cave bear or lion, and destroyed the mammoth and 
elephant by co-operation, this instinct of mutual assistance 
has been constantly at work amongst us. 

It is usual to attribute the origin of religion and belief 
in the supernatural to the influence of dreams, to the effect 
of electric disturbance of the atmosphere previous to thunder- 
storms on the human brain, to earthquakes and so forth ; 
and no doubt all these have had their due effect, but I 
suggest that the origin of priestly power is really to be 
sought in the necessity of finding some means powerful 
enough to compel tribes to combine for purposes of self- 
defence. It was absolutely necessary to create a ' hell ' to 
have somewhere for the cowards to go to, and a ' heaven,' of 
course, was the necessary antithesis. 

Altruism was known to the world long before the 
Christian era, though no doubt it then found its highest 

■ Le Bon, La Ptychologie du Socialismet p. 106. 

US 
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etpt u Mi ian, and, bsXkming tiie stroam of dTflintiao down 
bom its Boorees, it aeeois dear to me thai raeea have 
annrired in predae propcniioQ to tiie purity oi tiie eooeeptkm 
of adf-aaerifiee embodied in their respeetiye ereeda. Future 
rewards, varying in magnitude from the happy hunting- 
groondB of the Bed Indians, the YalhaUa of oor own Norse 
anoestoTS, down to the sethetie, hot to me less attractive^ 
jewdled coorts of the Bevdation, have been hdd out ainee 
ihe beginning of time, but the moment the inflnenoe of tiie 
prieatiiood has painted these with snlfident sedaetive power 
to indoce their followers to think more of saving tiieir own 
Bools than of dying for their friends, the race has collapsed 
in War, and a fresh era of refcnrm has set in. 

Aetnally in all other respects religicms are so alike that it 
has often taken oentories far the balance to assert itselL Bat 
the broad facts are clear, vis., that Piiganism has everywhere 
gone down before Monotheism, and Monothdsm before Qiristi- 
anity ; whilst within the Church f oonded by Christ TTitnaAlf^ 
the most miselfish form has produced those races which at the 
present moment seem destined to c<mtrol the world. One 
sees the extreme types best in danger at sea. The Spaniards 
and other Latin races pray to their saints in the hope ot 
saving their seals, the British sailor risks his life in the 
endeavoor to save his ship. 

' We are governed by the spirits of our dead,' and I submit 
that this inherited instinct of self-sacrifice is so deeply 
ingrained in the race that the intellectual disturbances of the 
moment, whatever they may be from time to time, no more 
ruffle its foundation than the waves of a storm trouble the bed 
of the ocean. But it remains for us to use all human effort to 
prevent the decay of this instinct, for success in War is only a 
question of relative superiority, and it is the battlefield itself 
which determines in which of the two combatants the spirit 
of self-sacrifice is the most active. 

The religion a race professes, stripped bare of all dogmas 
invented by the priests, is, therefore, that innate conviction 
of what is best for the survival of the whole community 
which it has derived from the experiences of the past It is 
the law which every normal person instinctively recognises 
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as applicable to the conduct of his neighbours towards him- 
self, every deviation from which standard ought to be severely 
punished in this world or the next. 

In theory he is willing to accept its application to himself 
likewise ; but in practice the necessities for his own individual 
survival always create extenuating circumstances sufficient to 
justify in his opinion his lapses from the narrow path, and 
this strain of individualism is so strong that force is needed 
to restrain it. The justification of compulsory secular educa- 
tion has always been that the spread of information it ensures 
teaches all and sundry that it is better to restrain this indi- 
vidualism and thus avoid collision with the law rather than 
to a£Eront it. But in practice the desire for survival is too 
strong to be subdued, and the trained intelligence devotes 
itself to twisting the letter of the law to suit its own purposes. 
To counteract this tendency the aid of religion has to be 
invoked. In other words, instinct has to be opposed to 
reason, with the result that, by the clash of opinion, interest 
in both is evolved, with a consequent gain to efficiency in each. 
Both, however, are subjects of such infinite complexity and 
vast extent, that inner circles of differences arise within \he 
zone of each, and whilst the crowd deplore the bitterness of 
the war of sects, the philosopher notes only the living interest 
which the severity of the fighting excitement of the combatants 
indicates, and contrasts it, not without satisfaction, with the 
lethargy and decay which sets in where uniformity is esta- 
blished, or opposition reduced to a minimum. 

Can anyone doubt that the religious spirit and the desire 
for education are not both immeasurably more alive in the 
England of to-day than fifty years ago, or than in Spajn 
before the days of the Inquisition ? 

We can, therefore, confidently rely upon the Churches to 
do our work in laying those foundations of ethical principles 
which the soldier must possess before we can rely upon him 
to die at his post in the fighting line ; for, however much they 
may all disagree amongst themselves as to details, they are at 
least at one in the broad essentials, and these are all we need 
the minds of our men to be attuned to. They must be sensi- 
tive enough to respond to the chords of some simple chorale, 
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or answer to the verbal appeal of some straig^tfcHrward soldkriy 
chaplain— a man like Father Brindle or the late Dr. lidge- 
hill, for example— who, with a few eloqaent words free from 
all taint of hypocrisies or sacerdotalism, can pierce ri^^t 
through to the hearts of men and convince them.' 

This is an exceedingly difficult subject for a soldier to 
touch upon, particularly for one who whilst unable to subscribe 
to the dogmas of any recognised Church, nevertheless has 
been compelled by his own experience to realise the provi- 
dential interference of some superior Power or Powers in our 
daily life. But the point is of the utmost importance if one is 
even to understand approximately the working of the human 
mind in presence of great or imminent strain, and I can only 
wish that some more qualified pen would take the matter in 
hand, and by the study of the countless records of individuals 
to be found in military history and biographical literature, 
find out what really are the bedrock instinctive convictions of 
the average soldier, in those interludes between strenuous 
action in which he does any thinking at all. The most re- 
markable study of the kind with which I am acquainted is 
from the pen of Major Robert Styles, U.8 Jl., who, in his 
'Four Years with Massa Bob' (1861-5), gives a most extra- 
ordinary account of the inner religious life of the Army of 
Virginia. Few other books - venture on bo much detail, but 
the conviction one acquires from all is that in the great 
majority the inherent egoism of the man asserts itself, and 
after a great battle the survivors are supremely convinced 
that they owe their safety to the direct interference of the 
Almighty. The question why this same interference was not 
extended in the case of the fallen seems never to obtrude upon 
their consciousness at all. With the dying, or seriously 
wounded, the attitude is di£ferent. With them the thought 
that they have deserved well of their country seems most 
frequently the supreme consolation. 

' Hoenig^s Two Brigades. The address of the Roman Catholic Chaplain to 
the S8th Brigade going into action at Mars La Tour. 

* See also Meitwirs of John Ship. His remarks on the condact of men at 
the Siege of Bhurtpore, where oar assaults on the breach were beaten off four 
times with terrible losses. 
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If, therefore, with regard to the teaching of the Churches 
in our schools, the Army can afford to be contented, can even 
welcome the conflict of opinions which the religions deplore, 
the case is not quite so clear with regard to secular education, 
which is directed far too exclusively to the intellect, and not 
enough to the will. Here we are paying for the sins of our 
immediate predecessors in more than full measure, and are 
suffering for the lack of those object-lessons ill invasion and 
its consequences from which our neighbours have so richly 
profited. This is an after consequence of the divorce between 
the Army and the People which I have referred to above and 
to which I shall have to return hereafter. 

Meanwhile I think that the Nation as yet hardly realises 
the debt it owes to those who during the last generation have 
devoted themselves to its primary education. Twenty years 
ago, in common with many others, I could see no virtue in 
the Board School system at all. The recruits came to us 
crassly illiterate, and the manners and customs of the children 
frequenting these schools were so disgusting that our married 
soldiers protested, and I think we their 0£Gicers all considered 
with good reason, when the suppression of the Begimental 
schools in Mr. Ghilders' administration compelled them to 
send their cleanly and decently brought up boys and girls 
to associate with such objectionable little hooligans. 

Even then, however, a change must have been in progress, 
for about ten years ago I began to be struck with the great 
improvement in the type of recruit I saw about the streets in 
a great garrison town, and a few years later the flood tide 
reached the Vdunteers. I can certify that my young recruits 
now reach me immeasurably better suited to make self- 
respecting and obedient soldiers than was the case before that 
time. 

It is particularly their willingness to submit to discipline 
that strikes me, and I hear the same from all who have been 
associated with Boy Brigades and similar institutions all over 
the country. The only defect I find in them is their positive 
distaste to the idea of co-operation in games, or to submitting 
to the sacrifice of their own convenience. If the boys of our 
upper classes suffer from too many games, those of the lower 
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ones have far too few, and it is diflEicuU to 80(^(684 a remedy. 
Still, military exercises and physical drills, together nith the 
efforts now being made by the Empire League and similar 
institutions/ are all Tprepaiing the way, and funds only are 
needed to initiate a very great development indeed. Whore 
these are to come from I propose to indicate hereafter. 
Meanwhile I will only point out some of our difficulties and 
the way out. of them. 

Fundamentally the trouble lies in the persistence of the 
views of the peace-at^any-price party amcmgst that class oi 
the population from which the committees controlling tbe 
local expenditure are derived. They are still saturated with 
prejudices against the King's uniform, inherited from their 
grandfathers. 

These men naturally appoint only men whose views 
harmonise with their own to the places within their gift. In 
(Germany most of the best elementary schoohnasters coma 
from the Army; and there seems nothing but prejudice to 
prevent our adopting a similar plan, for we nowadays get, as 
soldiers, very many men intellectually fit for these posts, and 
after their seven years' service they would come with an all* 
round working knowledge of the world, which cannot be learnt 
from books, and secures for the man who possesses it a degree 
of confidence from his pupils to which the untravelled teacher 
can never hope to attain. I see all the many difficulties in 
the way, more particularly the social troubles likely to arise 
between the wives of the men (not sprung from different 
classes in fact, but trained in two different schools), and to all 
these I shall recur again. The only point I wish to make 
here is that from the very first the children should be taught 
to look up to and respect the wearers of the King's uniform ; 
and that they should profit in character and education by the 
experience the Army is always acquiring all over the world. 
I am convinced of this, that in all classes it is the personal 
knowledge of the teacher, not his acquired book learning, that 
conditions the choice of career made by his pupils. Youths 
take up professions not because they have read about them in 
books, but because someone they know, and in whom they 

* Sc€ Our Birthright, by ' Optimist/ published sinco the above was written. 
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place confidence, baa advised them to do so. The book miiy 
be written by the first expert in the world, but ao AbeoUitely 
at variance with our inBtincte is the conception of book- 
teaming, that in 999 cuBea out of 1,000 in serious matters 
a man goea to his nearest friend before deciding where to go 
or what to take up. 

The esmence of ray whole argument ia I hat in the achools 
the youth of Iwth sexea should learn what the Empire really 
aieaoB and in, and that the men who risk their lives in its 
Bervice not only deserve, bat Bbould receive, the respect of the 
whole community. 

It ia to my mind an open question whether anything 
approaching a regnlar drill training sbuuld be attempted in 
the schools, for the tuning of the mind to the attiiude of 
' attention ' (1 do not care how the body standa, provided the 
end can be attained) is very severe, and the ohuncea are that, 
since susceptibility to the collective will-power of the crowd 
bears no relation to physical stature or development, we might 
hypnotise hundreds entirely unfit for the ranks of the service 
into a fHiBsion for the Army which wouhl entirely incapacitate 
them from succeeding in any other walk of life.' And we must 
never let seal for the service blind us to the fact that War ia 
only an occasional crisis in the competition for existence 
always in progreiis around us. We need contented workmen 
in every sphere of industry as well as able-bodied fighters, 
and the essence of success lies in this, that in each depart- 
ment. Civil, Military, or Naval, we should have the men best 
sailed fur their special tasks. 

It, in the manner above suggested, we succeed in impart- 
ing to t)io youth (if tlie Nation the elementary conceptions of 
religion and morality, together with a respect for the doeds 
of tbeir forefathers, and a knowledge of all they have 
bequeathed to os, then 1 think tlie training for the final act 
«i tbe battle can be well attained in the time available, by 
vtelltgent application (i( existing means. 

^ endeavour by analogy to convey a clear id«a of 
Jfaually seek to obtain by drill-ground methods. 

i Marconi tendiag station in front of a line uf 

K have pirtomkUy uncuunU'ntl uevecitl buuIi Gu>ei<. 
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transmitters, each oonnected to relay batteries providing 
power, let us say, to work a gon, bat tuned to respond to 
different wave-lengths. It is obvious that when the impulse 
from the sender was emitted some would respond, others 
would not, and the fire power of the battel would be 
seriously below expectations. This is exactly what takes 
place with a line of imperfectly trained soldiers, and the 
whole end, aim, and object of the drill ground is to tune the 
minds of the men to respond smartly and instantaneously t6 
the impulse of the commanding officer. 

The civilian spectator sees only the direct connection 
between the spoken words and the act performed in response. 
The trained soldier notes the spirit in which they are uttered, 
and the consequent energy of execution which results, and 
from personal experience I can vouch that both men and 
horses obey the thought^ not the word — for the horses 
certainly cannot understand what they mean, and very fre- 
quently neither can hear nor see either words or gesture, but 
respond^to the impulse that throbs throughout the mass. 

In the case of the Marconi receivers, above cited, it would 
be quite easy to arrange that the relay batteries should, on 
being called into action, give off a further inductive influence to 
each of the receivers in their neighbourhood, and thus gene- 
rate a collective power to which the particles even of a sticky 
coherer would have to respond, and this arrangement would 
complete the analogy, for it is an undoubted fact that with 
human beings the power does increase in proportion to the 
magnitude of the crowd. This is, in fact, the great force to 
which all preachers and revivalists appeal, and very often 
with far greater results than we in the Army can attain. 
But the process is the same in both cases. The revivalist or 
the great preacher first attunes the minds of his congregation 
by hymns or music, awakening the religious instinct which 
slumbers in all our hearts, and then, by skilful appeals to his 
hearers, generates a collective will-power which hypnotises 
the more susceptible, who throw aside all restraints of reason 
or natural reticence, and sometimes rush forward to the 
penitent bench betraying every indication of the mesmeric 
trance. 
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In all these cases the intellectual capacity of the preacher 
goes for nothing. It is the intense conviction with which 
he throws himself into his business which is really the con- 
trolling factor, and precisely the same phenomena appear 
upon the parade ground. It is the Soul of the Leader that 
counts, the rest matters very little. Unfortunately written 
examinations do not reveal the Soul, and many a boy has 
been spun for some slight reason, who in this respect might 
have been a bom leader of men. 

Once this idea is clearly grasped many, if not indeed 
most, of the practical enigmas one encounters with the men 
melt away, and the way is dear towards practical reform. 
We see the extreme significance of the old ceremonial drill, 
and can understand the sentiment which has induced all the 
most experienced leaders to adhere to it ; at the same time it 
seems that since its results depend on the energy and convic- 
tion thrown into its performance, as well as to the solemnity 
of the occasion, we are very apt to blunt the minds of the 
men, instead of tuning them, by too frequent practice of the 
forms we employ. 

That this is the case appears to be abundantly clear from 
the constant complaints of time wasted in empty ceremonial 
and barrack-square drill. If the purpose of these exercises 
were properly understood, and they were conducted with 
energy and conviction on the part of the principal com- 
manders, this feeling of tedium would never arise. A good 
preacher gets a good congregation, a bad one empties the 
church, and the same holds good of Gonmianding Officers. 

Since, however, energy and concentration are the very 
essence of the whole matter, it follows that the duration of all 
such exercises should be suited to the powers both of com- 
manders and men ; and particularly during the early training 
of the young soldier too much should not be required of him. 
This is the vital defect in our methods for the training of 
recruits, and particularly of our Infantry Volunteers in camp, 
in both of which cases the prolonged strain, on minds gener- 
aUy quite unprepared for such efforts, defeats the object they 
aim at securing. If once, however, the real purpose of these 
parades was thoroughly grasped, I believe that in the time 
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available far more might be attained, and that if the whole 
sabject was closely investigatedy then by atilising the immemie 
forces developed by the populace generally in times of great 
national emergencies, we might rival all that has ever been 
attained by religious mania in the past, and create troops 
as indifferent to suffering and fatigue as the Flagellants and 
other associations founded on hysterical mania in the Middle 
Ages. 

The terms * Psychological moment,' ' Boul of a great 
people,' ' Voice of the Nation,' etc, which flow so readily from 
the pens of the average leader writers, are indeed substantial 
facts capable of scientific explanation^ md this truth has but 
to be realised and its control placed in the hands of men who 
will know how to utilise it, to ensure the provision of Armies 
as capable of extreme heroism as any which difltinguiBhed 
themselves in the pasi During the South African War our 
official leaders abdicated their proper functions, and by sheer 
ignorance of the principles involved, applied their powers to 
destroy the most instinctive qualities of the race. Fortu- 
nately for the Nation, they neither knew their own strengtiii 
nor the means by which to employ it. Hence the results were 
insignificant. But, given a Leader who, conscious of the 
powers latent in the Race and the means by which to develop 
it, applies all the means which science has now rendered 
available to the definite end of teaching men ' to know how to 
die ' — not how to avoid dying ^ — and we shall soon find men as 
ready as ever were their ancestors to clamour for the right of 
rushing to what will appear to them to be certain death, when 
they know that thereby they will attain a great end. 

In proportion as this spirit rises, the actual risks will 
diminish, for such troops will be invincible, and Victory is the 
shortest road to the reduction of the casualty lists. 

' Soharnhorst's comment pencilled on a file of proposals sent in to the 
Prussian War Office, before Jena, advocating the introdaction of modem 
skirmishing methods. See Lehmann's Life of Schamhorst, v. der Goltz's Bosx- 
bach und Jena. 



CHAPTER XIV 

▼OLUNTARY VERSUS OOMPULSOBY 8BBVI0B 

If then victory on the battlefield is essentially conditioned 
by Psychical and Physical factors, and since, as I have shown 
above, the Voluntary system practically snffices to give as the 
numbers, and ensnre as the mental equipment we require — the 
only point needed to settle our choice between free will and 
compulsion is to determine whether the certainty of securing 
both the physical pick of the nation, and the ^stribution of 
our numbers at the time and place required, which the latter 
affords, outweighs the other advantages I have already demon- 
strated for the former. The balance is a very hard one to 
strike, for of the advantages of certainty in the numbers to 
be employed there can be no question, whilst it is by no 
means easy to prove that conscript armies will not fight, not 
merely as well as volunteers, but even better, as a con- 
sequence of the presumably bettor training it is possible to 
ensure for them. Hitherto to my knowledge no sufficient 
investigation of the matter has ever been published — ^we have 
abundance of opinions but no reasoned conclusion, because 
the evidence has never been submitted to a scientifically 
directed scrutiny. 

To enter into such an investigation would need a separate 
and a bulky volume, indeed I doubt whether any man single- 
handed could undertake the task. It is in fact one of those 
subjects for which an Historical Section of the General Staff 
is particularly needed. Nevertheless the broad conclusion I 
have reached may be of interest, and may well indicate a 
freeh field of inquiry for a younger generation. 

It will be admitted that the best test of the value of a 
body of troops is the capacity they exhibit for enduring losses 
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in a victorious advance, or even in an tmsnccessfal one, pro- 
vided it is possible to disentangle with reasonable accoracy 
the proportion of casualties incurred up to the moment at 
which their forward impulse expired. Even when t^s dis- 
entanglement is too difficult, still the average of a sufficient 
number of engagements will afford a reasonable standard of 
comparison, for on substantiaUy the same theatres of War the 
progress of every battle will follow much the same course, 
and the quality of the raw material which provided the troops 
changes too slowly to influence the problem, such differences 
as the results indicate being due to superior training, superior 
leading, or to both. Thus the French have often beaten the 
Prussians and as often been beaten by them in return, the 
Prussians have beaten the Austrians and vice verad^ the 
result locally being due to superior (Generalship and con- 
sequently superior training first on one side, then on the 
other. 

Further, it is clear that the shorter the time in which 
punishment is inflicted, the heavier the strain on the men 
engaged ; more men fall on a smaller area, and the effect of 
the enemy's fire is more vividly brought home to the imagma- 
tion of the survivors, and it is the conduct of these which 
determines whether the attack goes forward or recoils. 

Death itself remains the same whichever end of the 
barrel the bullet which inflicts it was originally inserted, and 
the wounds and the consequence of those wounds, viz. hos- 
pitals without anaasthetics, the use of the actual cautery, etc., 
assuredly called for greater courage to confront than is needed 
nowadays. 

Bearing these points in mind let us turn to Diagram IV 
which is drawn up to show the average of punishment 
endured per hour in typical battles during the last 150 years, 
and endeavour to realise their significance. It will be seen 
that the heaviest punishments ever endured were borne by 
the Prussians in the Seven Years' War— next come the 
Americans during the War of Secession, 1862-4, both being 
raised essentially by volunteer methods, though occasional 
recourse to the' ballot was not unknown. Then come the 
French Napoleonic troops in 1806-6, and the Oermaiui 
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in 1870, the former being 'conscripts' in the technical 
meaniiiK of tlie word, the latter the result of compnlsor; 
service fur all. with no paid BahElitiitee. On the other barn), 
the voluntary system hreaks down badly in the French 
revolutionary levies, though there were many instances o( 
individnal gaikntry for which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel, and the first year of the Ajnerioao Civil War was 
oqaiiUy unaatiBfactory. 

The brood inference is that neither Byatetn in itself ia a 
panacea for unsteiadiness in the lield, and that other factors 
most be searched for if we are to Qnd a satisfactory answer 
for our problem. 

Enthufiiastu for the National Cause eeeme a natural one to 
choose, but this again worka out badly. Probably no troops 
ever felt less the patriotic impulse than thoi^e of Frederic the 
Great, the conception then had indeed hardly arisen ; on the 
other hand it was burning at its brightest, both in 1792-4, 
with the French and in the Germans ti'om 161S and 1814 ; 
1818 and 1814 were Uie ' Befreiungskriege ' when all Germany 
rose against the French. 

Neither does War training seem to tell as strongly aa 
one would anticipate, for some of the hardest fighting has 
been accomplishud by troops on their first appearance in 
the field of battle. Of late years, indeed, the belief in War- 
seasoned veterans in Continental Armies has fallen very 
decidedly into the background, the probable reason being 
that there are few if any men living now who have ever seen 
any, for the usual explanation that this is due to the 
intensity of modern breech-loading fire will hardly hold water 
(or the reasons given above. Obviously the risk of being hit 
where men are falling at the rate of 10 per cent, per hour 
must be greater than where they only fall at the rate of 
2 per cent., and it the danger is greater, the fire must be 
more dangerous too.' 

Combining all these factors we find that on the whole 
continuity of training, together with voluntary service, gives 
the beat results, provided, of course, that the aystem of 

■ For k daUilei] Inn'Btlgtttlon ol these polnU 8M Bvolulitm of Infantry 
Taetiet. uid Altack or Dtftnee. bj tha Antlioi. 
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Inining is ftoimd, and this dUMliukMi mgnm irifli^flie 
idmB whieli natandly «r(dv« theuMlTSB from the ipplMk 
Hon of the prindlpleB I have devolopod in tim two pr sfMW 

fnnipiBKD* 

Attramiiig the mailiods of tniniag in eeeh oMetobein 
prineiple Oe inaie, it is eleer thet with oompolaioa aiora 
work een be done in a given time, and faenee pwatm 
effioieney ehonld resolt Probably, as judged by tiw Tptpaqjae 
of the men, tbie ie tiie eamr ttara^ Picoiomar Bandow wSfjbIb 
give good nason lor a diSvent <^inion, bat I am eontent to 
waive the point; my ease ie etrang enough to di epe ne ewith i^ 
for I eabmit that tiie introdnetion of onwillingQeaa in tt» 
maae is fatal to tihe development of the foil < eoUeetive will- 
power ' we aim at. 

The diffioolty, of eooree, is to isolateeaeh eondition fiem 
ite sorronndingB, for there never hari been mdi e thing ae 
a purely eompobiory Am^, or a purely vdmtary one. The 
latter have always eontained eome oonfleripte et hangar or 
of eiromnetaneee, the former many men who would emtaiidy 
have been Vdimteera had there been no eompnhoKy lews, 
and of the others a very burgs proportion who join onwillin^y, 
soon adapt themsdves to their suimmdingB, and beeome in 
Peace-time as keen as VolimteeFs. 

This seems to be largely a matter of national tempera- 
ment. In France, when Napoleon was at the senith of his 
glory, his recndts, however sealoiialy they endeavoured to 
evade the conscription, soon settled down and became con- 
tented with their lot, until in Poland and Spain it became 
frankly uiendniable. The Germans, too, adapt themselves 
easily in Peace, bat neither race appears to possess the power 
of collectively rising to a great occasion, like the British, and 
certainly neither is so dangerous in a retreat. 

It would be easy to cite hundreds of instances in support 
of this view, taken principally from the history of the Con- 
quest of India ' and the Mutiny, but the testimony from the 
pen of Sir John Michel, quoted above (Chapter XIII. p. 210)« 
expiesses the idea I wish to oonvey more graphically than 
anything with which I am acquainted. 

1 SiegM of Bhnrtpore, Peeg, and rnhnoil all oox tuoowtUwi with tfat Oh«iih<s> 
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Nothing Bucoeeds like success, hence after the Franco- 
German War it was natural for all eyes to be turned to the 
prowess of the Germans ; but the G-ennan Officers themselves, 
who had seen things at close quarters, were far from sharing 
the views of their adulators. And as the new generation 
came forward who did not know War from actual experience, 
some of the older men found it advisable to raise the veil and 
disclose some real pictures of the battlefields so that men 
should know what they really had to prepare to meet. Fore- 
most amongst these was Major-General Meckel,^ the man 
whose name will for ever be connected with the regeneration 
of the Japanese Army. Very early after the campaign he 
startled the public in Berlin by contrasting, in one of his 
lectures, the losses endured by the Prussian Infantry in 
Frederic the Great's day with those incurred in France, and 
more particularly dwelling on the spirit in which they 
had been accepted by the troops concerned. ^We do not 
learn,' he said, ' that the officers of Fredericks day spent their 
winter leisure in discussing how the losses of the coming 
campaign were to be avoided or minimised.' 

Subsequently he published anonymously a little pamphlet, 
the * Sommemachts Traum,' from which the following extract 
is taken : 

* I recalled my first battle in France. 

* We did not arrive on the field until late in the day, and 
crossed it where the fight had been the fiercest. I was already 
used to the sight of the dead and wounded, but not prepared 
for what now met my eyes. Th^ field was literally strewn 
with men who had left the ranks, and were doing nothing. 

* Whole battalions could have been formed from them. 

' From our position we could count hundreds ; some were 
lying down, their rifles pointing to the front as if they were 
still in the fighting line, and were expecting the enemy to 
attack at any moment. 

' These men had evidently remained behind, lying down, 
when the more courageous had advanced. 

* Since the al>0Te was written, General Meokel has died. I ehoold like to 
record here the debt I owe to him for haying first opened my eyes to the real 
truth of the modern Battlefield. 

8 
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' Others had sqaatted like hares is the furrovB. Where- 
aver a bnsh or ditch gave shelter there were men to be Been 
vbo in some cases had made themaelves very comfortable. 

'All these men ga&ed at us without showing the least 
intereBt. 

' The fact that we belonged (o another Army GorpB 
seemed to be a sufficient excuse for treating n& with blank 
indifference. 

' I heard them eay, " These fellows, Uke the others, are 
going to let themselves be shot." 

' The men nearest to me bore on their shoalder-strsps the 
nnmber of a famous regiment. 

' I ttirned to look at my own men. They began to seem 
tmeasy. Some were pate. I myself was conscious of the 
depressing effect produced on me by what I saw. If the fire 
of the breech-loader we were now to face for the first time, 
while already its continuous roll sounded in our ears, had so 
disorganised this regiment, what woold happen to us ? 

' I presently met with an Officer of the Reserve. I 
invited him to join my company. He followed withont 
ottering a word. To my annoyance my company had to 
auka ft Bhfflrt halt to alkm ttw nmaindtr of fiu Twttntinn to 
close up. 

< We therefore rallied the Btra^lerB about ns, and formed 
a strong party of them nnder the oonimand of this Officer. 
Two men, a lance corporal and a private, came of their own 
accord and asked permission to join as ; all the others were 
very halt-hearted and had to be brought in. 

' Those who could do so sneaked away. The only effect 
of collecting these stragglers was to produce a bad impreosion 
on my own men, (or as soon as we came nnder the enemy's 
fire in some vineyards, and extended, the Beserve OfBcet aiid 
his party disappeared for good and all. 

' I reproached myself afterwards for not having asked fail 
name ; only the two men who had volontarily joined oa 
remained and behaved gallantly to the end. 

' During our advance and before we came to an; Heriooi 
fire, while only the whistle of an occasional stray boUet t 
be heard, we saw six men, one behind the other, in • 
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queue, covering behind a tree ; afterwards I saw this sight so 
frequently that I became used to it — who did not ? But at 
the time it was new to me. Near the tree were little irregu- 
larities of ground that would have given good cover for all 
six. And this, I said to myself, as I now thought over the 
matter, is the result of three years' careful education in the 
independent use of covers ! 

^ Would not Frederic's soldiers, who knew nothing of 
fighting independently, have been ashamed to present such a 
spectacle to passing troops ? ' 

Hoenig, it is true, objected to this statement as over- 
coloured and wrote in response his ' Winter Day Realities,' a 
brilliant and convincing account of certain incidents in the 
fighting on the Loire, but he omits to point out the very 
different character of the enemy then opposed to the Germans, 
and seems also to have forgotten his own previous contribu- 
tions to the subject in his * The Two Brigades,' ^ and * Twenty- 
Four Hours of Moltke's Strategy.' 

As the matter is of consequence to the whole of my argu- 
ment, I make no apology for the length of my precis. 

It will be remembered that the first Army commanded by 
Steinmetz consisted of the Ist, 7th, and 8th Corps, of which 
on August 18 the first was still on the eastern bank of the 
Moselle. By special Army Headquarters order the 8th Corps 
was withdrawn from Steinmetz's control and handed over to 
the second Army, Prince Frederick Charles, the 2nd Corps 
being assigned to Steinmetz in exchange on its arrival, which 
was not expected till late in the afternoon. Steinmetz was by 
no means pleased with the arrangement, and his loss of mental 
balance had a most sinister influence on the course of the 
day's fighting. 

His orders received from Moltke about 10,80 a.m. indi- 
cated his line of action for the day, viz., an attack on the 
enemy's left flank from the direction of the Bois de Yaux, 

* The TtDO Brigades has now been inoorporated in a later work from his 
pen, Tactics of the Futwre, translated by Captain Bower and published in the 
* Wolseley * series by Kegan PaoL Twenty^Fowr Hours of MoUMs Strategy 
was translated by the late Ck>L Walford, BA., and pablished by the BA. 
Institution. 

s 2 
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i.e. from the 8oaihivard» the att&ok to be eomfained irifli ihe 
movements of the second Army, and, pending their develop- 
menty Artillery alone to be employed. At the time the 
Infantry of the 7th (Jorps was scattered aboat, withoat any 
cohesion at all, over a large space of gronnd, and the first 
dnty of the Ciorps Commander should have been to got them 
in hand, a dnty which Hoenig shows to have been perfectly 
practicable. Within two hoars, nineteen battalions might 
easily have been concentrated along the northern edge of the 
above-mentioned wood, bnt nothing of the kind was attempted. 
When, abont noon, the firing began, the whole Artillery avail- 
able nnlimbered south of Ckavelotte, and a number of isolated 
battalions were launched straight at the French positkm, with 
no unity in their eflbrts whatever. 

Nevertheless, by degrees they captured some very import 
tant quarries along the edge of the plateau, and further north, 
in conjunction with Ooeben*s CSorps, the 8th, carried St. Hubert 
(a farm to the east of the defile, formed l^ the cuttings and 
embankments, by which the Mets-Yerdun road descends into 
and crosses the ravine of the Ifance), the enemy having been 
driven out of flie buildings by Artillery fire. 

Hoenig praises Gkieben*s handling throughout, and Bt 
Hubert having been won and the edge of the plateau also 
reached, Btelnmetz came to the conclusion that the enemy 
was beaten, and nothing remained but to pursue. Now, 
exactly at the same moment Gtoeben, and the Artillery officers 
of the 7th Corps, who had a good view of the enemy's posi- 
tion, and could see that only the outposts had been carried, 
the main Line being still untouched, noticed movements on 
the other side which led them to believe a storm was brewing, 
and Goeben ordered a brigade across the ravine to support 
St. Hubert. At this moment Steinmets had just issued his 
orders for the * pursuit.' 

'The 1st Cavalry Division crosses the defile of Grave- 
lotte ; the advance guard, supported by the fire of the batteries 
of the 7th Corps, will attack, leaving St. Hubert on its left, in 
the direction of the Moscow farm, and wiU not draw rein till 
it reaches the glacis of Mets, all other regiments to follow it* 
Metz, I would here point out, is at least seven miles from 
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St. Hubert, and the ground between absolutely impracticable 
for Cavalry; further, as the direction indicated points to 
Thionville, not Metz, it is very evident the old General had 
not consulted his maps. Again, if the enemy was retiring, 
the Cavalry must trot to overtake them, and this would bring 
them, in six minutes or so, alongside of Goeben's Infantry, 
already occupying the defile, at a spot where the embankment 
is twenty feet high or more, in full fire of the enemy. But 
this was only the beginning. 

Von Zastrow at the same moment ordered the whole 
Artillery of his Corps at hand to cross the defile and come 
into action beyond it. The Commander of the Artillery 
could hardly believe his ears as he received this order. See- 
ing clearly what was coming, but compelled to ob^, he sent 
his gallopers down the line to transmit it, with a caution not 
to go too fast, and to tell the battery commanders to be as 
slow about limbering up as they conveniently could. 

Unfortunately, three batteries, not having found room to 
come into action, were standing ready at the western exit of 
Gravelotte, and nothing could save these, even though the 
Staff Officer did his best not to find them ; they trotted off, 
and being nearer to the road than the Cavalry, took the lead 
of them. 

Now (to quote Hoenig) let us use our imagination : 

* First. The eastern exit of Gravelotte had been obstructed 
by wires, only partially removed by Infantry. 

' Second. St. Hubert had just been carried, and hundreds 
of wounded, stragglers, etc., were dragging themselves back 
along the road. 

* Third. To meet them comes an Infantry Begiment (the 
29th) ; one squeezes by as best one can. 

'Fourth. But this Infantry did not know Cavalry and 
Artillery were following. 

' Fifth. The latter, also, were ignorant that they would 
find Infantry in front of them. 

* Sixth. None of the three expected the crowds of stragglers. 
' Seventh. All three were full of zeal for action. Presently 

all of them were chock a block. 

' What a picture, and what leading ! There was only one 
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road, and into it were thrown troops from five different Com- 
mands without any mntoal understanding, any order of 
march, left to themselves to get through as best they could, 
then some to pursue, some to reinforce, eto. 

* Now, add to this a wall of smoke in front, out of which 
the flames of burning St. Hubert shot up, the shells from 160 
guns in action screaming overhead, men crowding together, 
crushing the wounded, the cries of the latter, the shouting, 
the echoes of bursting shells in the woods, and lowering 
dense over all a dust cloud which made dark the burning sun 
above. Imagine all this, and try to realise the mental condi- 
tion of the men struggling to fulfil their orders. 

'* Needless to say, this mighty pillar of dust was not long 
in attracting the enemy's attention ; what it was caused by 
they could not tell, but it was evidently something very 
unusual, and they prepared to meet it. The dust on the road 
grew denser, men fairly groped in it, and they began to re- 
member that, as they descended, the enemy's fire, both of 
Infantry and guns, had almost ceased. Each felt somethmg 
was brewing, and a queer feeling of anxiety as to what it 
might be arose. 

'In front were the 4th and 8rd Light, then the 8rd 
Horse and the 4th Heavy Batteries, who crushed past the 
29th Foot as best they might. Seizing their opportunity the 
1st Cavalry Division pressed in close behind in the following 
order: — 4th Uhlans, 2nd Cuirassiers, 9th Uhlans, another 
horse battery, and then the 2nd Brigade, viz. 8th Uhlans, 
8rd Cuirassiers, 12th Uhlans, and to these attached them- 
selves the two divisional regiments, the 9th and 18th Hussars, 
who, not belonging to the Cavalry division, tried to push 
past the former. They had originally all moved off in column 
of troops, but had been compelled to diminish the front to 
threes, and this not being carried out quite as on parade, 
had brought the following regiments to a dead halt.' 

Thirty-two squadrons were thus jammed up on this 
narrow dyke, or between walls of rock. Fortunately for 
themselves the batteries of the 14th Division had been cut 
off by the stream, and remained limbered up, awaiting their 
turn, but this was nevertheless prejudicial to the whole, in 
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■0 ffti as it was deprived of their fire just at the moment 
it was most wanted (from the Gravelotte Bide) to cover their 
deboBch from the other side of the valley. Tlie leading 
batteries got through and unlimbered, the 4tb Uhlans aleo. 
Both were received with a storm of shot and shell. Two 
Umber teams, maddened by the noise and pain of woands, 
bolted back into the mass, crushing many. The situation 
wae intolerable. Then suddenly from over the valley they 
caught the notes of the 'retire," and, except the first fonr 
batteries and the 4tb Uhlans, they obeyed it ; how, Hoenig 
does not say, but I donbt if they did it at a walk. 

Hoeuig does not excuse Hartmann, the commanding 
officer of the Cavalry Diviaioa, from blame. His orders were 
precise, but he should have satisfied himself first that they 
were possible of esecution, and that seems a fair comment. 

The batteries of the 14th Division retnrned to their 
former place, and had again to ' range ' themselves. Had 
they remained in action, their covering fire might have done 
mach to reduce the losses of their comrades on the other side 
of the Ravine. 

The fate of these merits a few lines of description. The 
officer commanding the Artillery had ridden on in front to 
reconnoitre a position, but in their eagerness the batteries 
had crowded on him too rapidly and had given him no time 
to look around. Actually the position is so bad for Artillery 
that, going over the ground two years ago with several 
decidedly capable British Ofiicers, we simply could not 
believe that foot batteries had ever unlimbered there. With 
the books and maps in our hands we tried to identify the 
spot, and came to the conclusion that either tliey never got 
there at all or the distribation of the troops, as shown on 
the map, was utterly incorrect. The books, HoETbauer and 
the Prussian Official, state that only the knee-high wall 
extending parallel to the road from St. Hubert offered any 
cover. Gnngge's Battery, the 8rd, took advantage of it. The 
others extended the line to the east, front to the north, i.e, 
llOBOow farm, and this brought their flank within SOO 
yarda of the French Infantry in numbers in the farmhoase 
of Point da Jour. We felt certain there must be some mis- 
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take, and that at this hour Point da Jour must have been 
inGerman hands ; but it was not, and with the fire from this 
place on their flank and an overpowering enemy in their 
front, these batteries held their ground and served their gons. 

The 1st Light, which stood nearest on the flank, was 
soon shot to pieces, but as long as a gun could be manned, 
its captain, Trautmann, lying mortally wounded on the 
ground, having dragged himself in torture until he could 
prop himself up against a shattered carriage, directed its 
fire till his Ufe ebbed out and he sank, a hero, if ever thex« 
was one. 

The same fate overtook the 2nd Battery. Captain Basse's 
orders were sent to him to retire, but, seeing the importance 
of standing by his comrade on the left, he sent back word 
that he would rather die than give way. He actually main- 
tained his position for two hours. Then fresh teams were 
brought up, and as he had fired his last round and those 
of Trautmann's guns also (it appears jthey only had their 
limbers with them), he at length gave the orders to limber 
up, but all the fresh horses were killed except two, and 
these eventually brought off a single gun heavily laden with 
wounded. 

Gniigge held out all day. He, too, lost very heavily. 
It was some minutes before his first round was delivered. 
Then his guns shot so straight that with his comrade Hasse 
they beat down the enemy's infantry fire — range, about 700 
yards. A more extraordinary instance of the power of guns, 
as guns were then, it would be hard to discover. It more 
than equals the incident of the eight guns on the Bother- 
berg, which in a half-hour's duel beat off and compelled a 
whole French battalion to retreat from their trenches at 
600 yards distance only. The 4th Heavy Battery never 
unlimbered at all. Had its commander got it to the south 
of the road, its fire against Point du Jour would have been 
invaluable in relieving the pressure on the flank of the 
others ; but he lost his head and retired his guns. 

The experience of the 4th Uhlans is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of all. They had to halt, as the 4th Heavy 
Battery prevented their deployment ; but they moved off the 
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road to the southward to clear the way for the following 
regiment, and whilst there the colonel heard the ' retire ' 
from over the valley — an order he felt it impracticable under 
the circumstances to carry out. So, the regiment being 
then in columns of troops, he sounded the ' gallop ' and led 
straight for the quarries to the southward, where he halted 
and wheeled into line, facing the enemy in Point du Jour 
at 400 yards only. A slight wave in tiie ground half hid 
the Cavalry, and here, for a whole hour, this regiment held 
out whilst the rapid-firing, flat-trajectoried weapon of the 
French poured out bullets toward them. Then he retired, 
having meanwhile reconnoitred practicable paths, and taken 
his wounded with him. In the whole day this regiment lost 
3 officers, 49 men, and 101 horses only. 

Meanwhile a second, and if anything worse, catastrophe 
was brewing. The 4th Uhlans were retiring into the ravine, 
Trautmann's battery had ceased to exist, Hasse had succeeded 
in withdrawing his last remaining gun, and Qniigge alone 
remained in action. Some 16,000 Infantry, densely crowded 
together, still lay to the south of the road and St. Hubert in 
such appalling confusion that all efforts to rally them proved 
hopeless ; and as the bullets and an occasional shell plunged 
into them their pluck died out, and they began to dribble 
away into the ravine by hundreds. 

All this took some time — about two hours — but mean- 
while other events were taking place in rear, to which I must 
now return. 

The 2nd Corps, ' Fransecky,' was forming up near Beson- 
ville, the 3rd Division already on the ground, the 4th in the 
act of arrival. This Corps had been assigned to ihe first 
Army by headquarters, which had ridden forward to the 
right rear of the 7th Corps, close to Gravelotte, and here the 
meeting between the King and Steinmetz took place. 

What words passed between them will never be known, 
the two Staffs remaining a couple of hundred yards away; 
but, to judge by the King's gestures, Steinmetz had a rather 
unpleasant five minutes. If he had been difficult to get on 
with before, he became ten times worse afterwards, and 
refused to do more than merely transmit the orders received. 
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withoot adding the details of esecatum, which it was his 
province to supplj. 

The 3rd Division was now rapidly approaching, brigades 
in rendezvous formation, bands playing, colonrs flying. As 
they descended the gentle slope towards the enemy's position, 
JQst above the cleft of the ravine, the sinking enn — it was 
^ about 6 p.if . — caught their burnished helmet spikes till the 
nassefi glowed like a sea of fire— an apparition not lost on the 
I French. 

Le Bceuf and Frossard met at this moment ; they were 
entirely unable to guess at the number approaching, and 
frossard considered these newcomers must be the ' Reserve 
Army under the Kin g of Prussia,' really meaning the third 
Army under the Crown Prince. Both agreed that something 
must be done, and that was, to break and defeat the troops 
immediately before them, if only to save the honour of their 
arms and gain time for retreat. 

Both had used the time which had elapsed since the 
' pm'suit fiasco ' to good purpose. New reserves had been 
organised, cartridges served out, etc., and the guns which had 
' been driven off the field by the Prussian Artillery were 
waiting under cover, loaded and limbered up, ready to gallop 
forward into their old position, from whence they knew the 
ranges. 

Frrasard'B Corps was the first ready, and, nnfortmiately 
for the French, it moved off independently. 

Bnddenly the front of his l^e was wrapped in a cload 
of smoke, a storm of bttllets swept through the air, and the 
French dashed forward with all their old gallantry and elan, 
from the farms of Leipsie and Moscow. 

The exhausted German fighting-line immediately to their 
front gave way; the French followed, skirting Gniigge's 
battery at about 100 yards ; the latter threw roond the trails 
of his three flank gons and potired case into them as they 
passed. The PmsHian Artillery on the ridge soath of Grave- 
lotte woke np, and their shells visibly shook the order of tite 
charge ; but still, to the spectators at Gravelotte, it seemed 
that the French reached and entered the eastern boondai^ 
the wood in the ravine. 
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Then, suddenlyy oat of the western edge of the same wood, 
there burst out a perfect torrent of stragglers — the thousands, 
literally, who for hours had been collecting in it. 

In a wild access of panic they dashed up the steep slope, 
and on to the front of their batteries ; in vain the gunners 
yelled at them, and threatened to fire on them (but did not) ; 
in vain mounted officers threw themselves upon them sword 
in hand ; the mob was mad with terror, not to be denied, and 
swept through the gims, demoralising all they came in con- 
tact with. Here one of the strong points of the Artillery came 
out. The guns could not move without horses, and the men 
would not move without the guns ; hence, in a few moments 
the fire was resumed, and as at this moment some fresh 
troops from Gk)eben's Corps (the 8th) cut in on the French 
flank from St. Hubert, the latter were compelled to retreat. 

As a fact, they had not actually reached the wood ; the 
Artillery fire, supplemented by that of the really brave men 
who had rallied at the edge of it, had stopped the rush, and a 
very slight pressure on their flank had induced their rear- 
ward movement. 

This was the second panic of the day, but a third one was 
at this very moment preparing, and curiously, as a result of 
Qoeben's order which had brought the above-mentioned sorely 
needed support to the flank. Qoeben, seeing the 2nd Corps 
approach, knew that he had no further need for a reserve, 
and had sent in his last closed troops towards St. Hubert 
some minutes before the French counter-stroke. 

The direction in which they were sent is open to question 
on tactical grounds. There were far too many troops at St. 
Hubert already as it was, and with the 2nd Corps on the ridge 
of Qravelotte a limit was actually placed to the French attack 
in any case. His reserve was far more urgently required on his 
northern flank, where for hours a most extraordinary gap had 
existed, offering a chance to Le Boeuf such as, in the hands of 
a Napoleon, must have given the victory to the French arms, 
but of which, unfortunately for them, Le Boeuf did not avail 
himself. 

But, right or wrong, Qoeben could not conceivably have 
anticipated what actually did occur, for it simply passes the 
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wit of man to imagine Buch a concatenation of blunders. 
The 9th HnsaarB, the divisional regiment, had returned to the 
reserve, and when this moved off, either with or without 
orders, it followed in ita track along the great road. 

The deployment and action of the leading troops against 
the flank of the French counter-stroke checked the movement 
of the following Infantry, and the Cavalry regiment as usual 
tried to force its way past. They were in column of threes ; 
Boon the block became absolute, and to reduce the height of 
the target the officer commanding the 9th Hussars ordered 
the men to dismount, which they did, 

As if things were not already bad enough for the Germans, 
fortune ordained yet another cause of perplexity. At this very 
moment the reserve men and horsea of the Hussars, coming 
straight from Germany, arrivflfl on the scene. They had 
found the last halting-place of their regiment, bad been there 
rapidly told off into a hfth squadron, and had immediately 
moved off in its wake. 

Their horses were only half-broken to fire, the men even 
less trained, and in a few minutes both became exceedingly 
unsteady in the roar of the fire re-echoing from the woods 
and the crash of the bursting shells. 

The Colonel in front knew nothing of this reinforcement, 
and presently, finding all poeaibility of an advance at an end, 
he decided to get out of it tar enongh to give the Infantry 
room. 

Having moonted the men, he Bounded ' threes, aboat,' 
that fatal signal ; then ' mlk, march.' ' Threes, abont,' 
was obeyed with unanimity, bat the untrained horses being 
now at the head of the column, quickened the pace. The 
Colonel, having retired as far as he wanted to, then sonnded 
'front,' and was obeyed by the first three and part of the 
fourth squadron ; bat the fifth never heard the ' front ' at 
all, or, if they did, mistook it for the gallop, for at that 
moment they broke clean away and dashed haek in wildest 
confusion up the road. . The led horses and teams in ths 
streets of Gravelotte took fright, panic seized on most of. Um 
men, and the next momoit a horde of men, horses, teama, 
Btreamed out of the end of the village and made i 
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Betting son. Officers of every rank rode at them with their 
swords and osed them, but were swept away also, and not 
200 yards away the King and Staff were spectators of the 
disaster. Fortunately for the Germans, the French were in 
no condition to take advantage of this disorder, even if they 
saw it. The Prnssian gmmers were still in action, and fairly 
swept everything away before them, even with their old- 
fashioned common shell and percussion fuses, and we may 
pause to ask what chance would any existing troops have 
against modem shrapnel under similar circumstances. 

A lull now took place for a while, but the King's blood 
was up, as indeed was everyone else's excepting Moltke's. 
The King now ordered Steinmetz to attack with everything 
he could lay hands on. Moltke endeavoured to dissuade him, 
but in vain. Having said all he could, Moltke fell away 
a couple of hundred yards or so and found some other business 
to attend to. This is historical, and deserves to be remem- 
bered, for Moltke in his recent history of the War has 
deliberately taken the blame on his own shoulders to save 
the King's prestige, but there were many witnesses to the 
scene, and Hoenig vows they can corroborate his statements. 
Steinmetz, as we have seen, had lost both his head and 
his temper. He passed on the order as he received it to 
von Zastrow, 7th Corps, and to Fransecky, the 2nd Corps. 
The former had never for a moment had his command in 
hand during the whole day, and now all he could do was to 
send gallopers to order all they could find to advance, simply, 
no direction or method being assigned them. Fransec^, 
who was a first-class man but perfectly strange to the ground, 
dared not risk a movement through the woods direct against 
the enemy in the fast-growing darkness (it was now past seven, 
and in the ravine the light was rapidly failing). He accord- 
ingly chose the good old road, the defile so oftou fatal on this 
unlucky day, though doing so meant, with regard to the 
position of his Corps at the moment, moving round the arc 
of the circle instead of by its chord. The order was given ; 
the troops took ground to their left, wheeled into columns of 
sections down the road, and with bands playing. King and 
Staff waiting to receive the Officer's salutes as they passed, 
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the unfortunate corps moved forward to what should have 
been, and narrowly escaped being, its doom. 

Since its captore at 2 p.». St. Hubert, and the ground 
immediately on either side of it, had remained in the hands 
of the Oermans. Fransecky and the Officers with the leading 
regiments not being acquainted with the country were ap- 
parently unaware of this fact. As the first regiment 
approached the farm of St. Hubert, unable to distinguish 
the uniforms of the men who held it, and being hit by the 
bullets meant for the garrison, it was concluded that tho 
French occupied the buildings ; the Officers not realising 
that the fire reaching them, having too high a trajectory, 
had fallen beyond St. Hubert from the French lines lying 
between the farms ' Leipzig,' and ' Moscow,' 

The attacking Germans, scrambling up the slope from 
the Ravine, formed front as best they could and opened fire 
into the backs of their own men. Many of the garrison 
broke back, overran the head of the advancing column, and 
created confusion worse confounded. But the bravest men 
held on to the post, and under their protection order was at 
last re-established, after long delay. 

We must return for a moment to the events that had 
been taking place south of the road, about the great quarries, 
just before the Snd Corps began its advance. These qnarries, 
properly utilised, were the key to the French position, lying 
as they did but some 400 yards from Point da Jour, and 
affording ready-made cover for a whole Division to form 
nnder. They had been captured once by the Crermana acnne 
honra before, bat the French counter-stroke had forced ihem 
out of it, and the latter had held on to them with grim 
determination. Shortly before the 2nd Corps moved oB, the 
isolated companies of the Germane, on the initiative of the 
leaders on the spot, had again succeeded in rushing them, 
and again the French from Point da Joar mode desperate 
and repeated efforts to reconquer them, with all the better 
chances of success, for the darkness had now deprived the 
Germans of the support of their Artillery. 

Zastrow meanwhile, aa already stated, had been sendir' 
Officers to order whatever they ooold find to advance 
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fortunately they only found four out of ten battalions. 
These were just now emerging from the wood in rear of the 
defenders of the quarries, when the French made an unusually 
vigorous rush for their front. 

The fresh battalions, receiving a heavy fire and knowing 
nothing of the presence of their own men in front of them, 
rushed forward and poured a heavy fire into the backs of 
their comrades, and one must do honour to the courage these 
displayed. They were the survivors of the fittest, weeded out 
by a process of selection, that had endured for hours, and 
no man left his post, but hung on and mowed down the 
French at their very muzzles. Then, as the fire from the 
rear still continued. Officers and volunteers walked bravely 
back in the teeth of their own men's fire, and at length 
succeeded in stopping it 

It was now pitch dark, the * cease fire ' had been sounded 
all along the Prussian Line and accepted, curiously and very 
fortunately for the Germans, by the French (it is the same in 
both Armies), for the former were now about to put the 
finishing stroke to their day's work of blunders and expose 
themselves to what should have been absolute destruction. 
It is difficult within my space to disentangle what actually 
took place. Hoenig takes pages to narrate it, and I have but 
sentences in which to dispose of it. Briefly, when the troops 
coming up the road fired into the backs of their comrades, and 
a part of the latter broke back, hopeless confusion ensued at the 
head of the columns. The troops in rear, mad to get forward, 
pressed hard on those in front, and actually, thanks to their 
close order and excellent discipline, managed to force their 
way through as formed bodies, and then attacked outwards in 
all directions, only to be beaten back again. Again there was 
a lull in the fight, and it seems to have been about this time 
that the 'cease fire' was sounded. Fransecky, his two 
divisional commanders and their staffs, were at St. Hubert. 
They decided that something more must be done, and ordered 
the Fourth Division forward. At the time it was so dark that 
the troops had literally to grope their way across. The leading 
battalions were brought to a stand by the darkness and 
formed in close column, and by degrees the others formed on 
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thtm, BO that by about 10.S0 v.u. tweoty-four fresh battalions 
mre massed beyond St. Habert, on a space ol 1,300 yards 
frobt and 900 yards depth. 'How, nobody can now say,' 
and about these bad aggregated the debris of fifty-nine com- 
paaiea of the 8th Corps and twenty-two companies of the 7th, 
nthat towards II p.u. forty-eight battalions stood like aheep 
in fc pen on a space of about 1,650 yards front by 1,100 deep, 
■nd not SOO yards from the enemy's muzzles. 

' Surely,' as Hoenig says, ' military history contains no 
puallel case. Why had one brought these masses together 7 
To attack ; but then, in the name of all things reasonable, 
iriiy did they not attack ? The answer may perhaps be given 
by those who understand the moral of troops. Why did 
not at laub thew twaatr-laar Craali Fomamiiw baWalioM §• 
Btraigbt for the enemy vitiiont a riiofc? Qua hmn w maA. 
oi "duh" and "leaofaitioOv" <d aB.''adnaee vitii the 
bayonet," of the adnntagaa of a "night aHaet." BMW hj 
an tiie eoa^iono far nuKMM in audi advititnna raa^ ta 
hand; the enemy not 800 yarda away, the tioopf maiaiil, 
and ifaa dnadad ftre^wapt Mce Miind. II, aa the tawpi 
Mtoally did, it waa poaaible to tanam in thia danao mtm 
ttom 11 rJi. 4o next morning, and alwafB ondar a fMctaltt 
amoont of fire — for from time to time the musketry blaaed 
Qp anew — then why conld not we go forward with drama 
beating, and ovemm the enemy with cold steel? Three 
minutes were all that were required, and we should have lost 
fewer in those three minates than we actually did in those 
seven hoars. Why ? The answer is plain, and I will give 
it : simply beoaose we did not onderstand what fitting means ; 
the whole coarse of the day shows it. We did not mider- 
stand either skirmiBhing tactics or the employment of lines 
tatA colomns, and the climax of the day was the bankniptoy 
declaration of oar tactical experts. The spirit was there — 
that was proved by oar seven hoars' endurance in Hiia 
position— bat it is not raiongh merely that the spirit shonld 
be there ; one mast also mideratand how to use it' 

Tom now to the losses, remembering that it is on tha 
'terrible losses due to the breech-loading arms* that tb' 
intrenched-camp schools base their main argoment 
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three corps, in round numbers 90,000 men, engaged on this 
flank by the Germans lost 267 officers and 5,128 men, or 
6*5 per cent. These losses were certainly very unequally 
divided. Individual companies doubtless suffered more 
severely, but this was certainly due to indifferent handling — 
firing into each other's backs, for instance. It is noteworthy 
that the 82nd Brigade, the only one which delivered a united 
attack in the whole action, lost only 2^ per cent. ; and in 
the 7th Corps only two regiments, the S9th and 73rd, had 
losses worth speaking of, viz. the former 4 officers and 
124 men, the latter 8 officers and 164 men, out of some 
3,000 each. Certainly these figures do not justify the German 
failures, and even if one doubles them, to allow for mecha- 
nical improvements since effected in Infantry weapons, well- 
disciplined troops would require a better excuse than this for 
failing to carry a position. 

It may be objected that the above is only the personal 
expression of opinion of one officer, and may perhaps be 
exceedingly biased ; but this is by no means the case. 
Though not much confirmation will be found in the works of 
popular historians, a good deal exists in more technical 
works, and still more can be accumulated orally by those 
who have lived on intimate terms with German officers. 
Still, to strengthen my case, I give here a short extract from 
Meckel's 'Tactics,' undoubtedly the leading work in the 
German or any other language. Summarising the conduct 
of attack operations by the German Army in the first half 
of the War, he says : — 

' The beat of the drum went before the thunder of the 
guns, and our power shattered before the fire of his un- 
shaken Infanf!ry. Woods, hollows, and villages were filled 
with stragglers, and the open fields lay tenanted only by the 
dead and dying, victims of our premature violence.' 

All this, it must be remembered, took place under the 
immediate eyes of the King, of Moltke, of Steinmetz, and of 
Zastrow, almost the only four men in that army who had ever 
seen really serious fighting in the pre-breechloader period, and 
consequently possessed a standard of comparison by which to 
gauge the merit of these combatants; and this fact will. 
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I think, serve to explain the revulsion towards extreme 
accuracy and emartneaB on the drill grounds, which presently 
Bet in throughont the whole Army, which in my experience 
has gone on eteadily increasing ever since. 

Contrasting the above evidence with the record of oar own 
men at Waterloo, there is evidently a very marked difference 
in the way the men rose to the occasions in the two Armiea. 

If at Woef th ' the magnitude of the ieeue was less apparent 
than at Waterloo, that could hardly be said of Gravelotte, 
where fighting, with front reversed, the Germans must have 
been conscious of the tremendous consequences defeat might 
involve, and neither at Woerth nor Gravelotte were the visible 
consequences of the enemy's fire, i.e. the appeal to the 
imagination of the men, at all comparable to what it had 
been in oar case at Waterloo, for whereas at the latter some 
40,000 kilted and wounded were distributed over about two 
square miles, at the former about the same numbers were 
scattered over twenty. 

Our Army, too, had to endure the demoralising influence 
of seeing the greater portion of their Allies quit the field in 
B panic flight, most of the heaviest losses had to be endured 
whilst lying down with no enemy in sight, find, composed as 
they were very largely of recruits and militiamen, they were 
hardly comparable aa a sample of the intelligmoe of the race 
to those the Germane in 1870 were able to pat in the field. 

Now the King's Qerman Legion, raised, trained, and dis- 
ciplined nnder the same conditions as oor own, proved them- 
selves both at Waterloo and throughout the Peninsula aqoally 
reliable, and the inference Beems to me dear that the ' system ' 
is of more importance than ' nationality ' in determining the 
quality of the troops. 

U the theory M. le Bon has put forward to explain the 
conduct of crowds is correct, this result is exactly what one 
vonld anticipate, particularly at moments of greatest peril 
when the actnal primeval instincts of the men are aroosed ; 
for however great the temporary inducements to enlist (socdi 

* Heokal'i desoiiptioD In the SommtmaehU Tnuim ii gmanll; iJimilHbi 
with Woarth— Me kIm Kdiu'i KritgtgttehiMUekt Bti^pUU, ThiFi^Mmgr 
IiM4maid, Attaekt on Fnttelmtiltr. Compue klw Botuul'i^VoMeki 
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,tn tooi and olotbing to a starving man) may appear, 
etill remains that a man must in hia heart have the 
fnstinote of a aoldier before ho voluntarily renounces hia 
freedom of action for a prolonged period. The actual dread 
o( starvation does not preas hardly on the class who come 
forward to enlist, for at their age, with their physique, they 
can generally manage to pick up odd jobs siifQciimt to support 
them — but the unknown posaibilitiea and risks of a soldier's 
life loom before them on a far larger scale than the actual 
facts warrant, and there is always the opposition of friends 
and relatives to be overcome. Moreover, the formalities and 
inspections to be undergone are not attractive to the would-be 
young soldier, and t am convinced that we do not aa Officers 
nearly appreciate at their true value the peraiateuce of 
character of which each recruit who finally reaches the depot 
has given proof in undergoing all the testa to which he is 
subjected. That these men when subsequently qaestioned 
often admit that starvation drove them into the ranks, appears 
to me of little importance, for few poaseaa the education and 
command of language necessary to analyse their own motives 
with sufHcient exactitude. What really does seem to me 
conclusive is that in spite of all the opposition they encounter 
in their progress to the barrack-room, their determination is 
BO far fixed that they never perceive the many alternatives 
awaiting them. If tbey are aa unfortunately situated as from 
their confessions it would appear, then they muat know all 
about the free and easy conditions of the average doss-house, 
and the man who nevertheless prefers the cleanliness and re- 
straint of a barrack-room, together with all its onknowu terrors, 
is diatiQctly a man with possibilities worth developing. We are 
all ol us in alter-life proud of our associationa with our public 
schools ; with Sandhurst, or Woolwich, or the DniversitieB,aa the 
case may be — but how many can truthfully maintain that the 
journey down to join either was an ordeal we enjoyetl ? Were 
there not moments, with all of us, when we would have cheer- 
fully turned our backs upon them if we bad only been allowed 
any voic« in the matter ? 

Even il a few actually do reach the Army without any 
marked predilection for the life before them, they are still 
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at a most impressionable age, and they come under the influ- 
ence of several hundred wills, from whence by degrees the 
discontented have been eliminated (whether by desertion or 
court-martial does not signify— they have gone), and one's own 
experience as a young man must demonstrate to conviction 
that no man can escape the influence of his surroundings. 
Moreover, our system being voluntary, it is everyone's wish 
to make the newcomer's life as pleasant to him as possible, 
and no one has any personal interest to cause him to make it 
otherwise than agreeable. Of course, some youngsters do get 
bullied in the ranks— this is the case at a school, college^ or 
mess, indeed everywhere where men, or women for that matter, 
are congregated together for the performance of a common 
task ; but there is this essential distinction between barrack 
life and civilian employment — no one has any monetary 
interest in harassing the newcomer. As he rises, the com- 
petition for survival undoubtedly makes itself felt, but he is 
never considered an interloper or a blackleg, and no drill- 
sergeant's dinner depends upon the excellence of his work. 
Where a foreman nmst sack a dull or incapable workman or 
go himself 9 the Non-Gommissioned Officers have to endure the 
recruit's stupidity as best they may, and, to their honour be 
it said, the tact and good temper they uniformly display are 
literally beyond praise. When at last human nature asserts 
itself and offences take place, it is not before an irate employer, 
touched in his tenderest corner — his pocket — that the culprit 
has to appear, but before his Officers, whose only aim it is to 
see that he gets a fair hearing for anything he may have to 
urge in his defence. I have often seen a witness or prisoner 
cruelly browbeaten and insulted in a civil court, but, though 
I have sat on many courts-martial — some on serious charges 
— I have never seen any soldier, even a most hardened old 
sinner, receive anything but consideration from a Military 
Court. 

The essence of the matter is, that it is so because it must 
be so. If we attempted to make the soldier's life unbearable, 
he would simply walk out of the barrack gates — the oath has 
no significance to an angry man of his class, the chances of 
apprehension are very small, and the punishment nowadays 
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for a first offence is simply trivial. In a compulsory Army 
things are of necessity very different, for compulsion carries 
with it, as a necessary consequence, a police control of the 
whole civil population, which makes desertion almost impos- 
sible, and the only protection a man receives arises from the 
common-sense of his Officer, who realises, particularly with 
mounted Arms, that the men can wreck his reputation if he 
attempts to overdrive them. 

Where compulsion is resorted to under pressure of a great 
calamity, men bend to it willingly enough, in fact they practi- 
cally come as volunteers, and a good system soon establishes 
itself, as I have shown in the case of the German Army ; but 
the pressure of calamity must be the driving force. Where it 
is absent, results are likely to prove very different, and the 
present state of the Russian Army is a case in point. 

Applied to Great Britain at the present moment, I venture 
to suggest that they would be worse still, for we have not to 
deal with a people accustomed to blind obedience for genera- 
tions, but to the most independent and self-willed race in all 
the world. This does not imply that they are not law-abiding ; 
on the contrary, they are more amenable to law than any other 
nation ; but essentially these laws were made by themselves to 
meet conditions obvious in their necessity, ultimately, to all, 
and nowhere else is it so difficult to enforce any fundamental 
law which is in opposition to the conviction of the whole people. 

Let us apply the principle of compulsion to our existing 
circumstances, and note the inevitable consequences. A 
reference to Diagram I. shows that at present, out of some 
885,000 men who reach in every year the age at which 
liability for service is usually held to commence, viz. twenty, 
upwards of 100,000^ try to obtain entry into the Regular 
Army, of whom, roughly, 60 per cent, are rejected on medical 
grounds. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the average of 
the recruits who are accepted are in every respect superior to 
those who join the Militia and the Volunteers. 

* This is a low estimate. The Beoraiting OflBoen have already rejeoted 
two out of three applicants before the doctor sees them, but no figures have, 
nnfortonately, been kept of these rejections. 
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Yet these men are below the average standard of the race 
ae laid down by the Britieh Association. Those joining the 
' Militia and Volunteera must, therefore, be still smaller.' 

Compulsion would enable ue to select the physical pick of 
the Nation, which is precisely the portion which does not wish 
to serve ; hence, the presumption is strong that the majority 
of men compelled to join the Army would do so unwillingly. 
Hitherto all detailed schemes for compulsion have been drawn 
Bo vaguely that it is diEBcuIt to find a tangible one to inquire 
into, but practically they all propose either an annual con- 
tingent of 100,000, with two years' service, or of 200,000 men 
with one year, and either will land us between the horns of a 
dilemma, viz. the smaller the contingent the greater the pro- 
portion of unwilling men, and the larger the contingent the 
less the time available for training. 

Civilians have an idea, founded on the traditions of the 
old long-service days, that military discipline is a thing 
standing qnlte by itself, a kind of virtue that the recruit 
receives by the mere act of assuming the Eing's uniform. 
An order being given is at once obeyed — hesitation even is 
inconceivable. What an easy thing it would be to command 
a Battalion if this was really the case. Actually matters are 
very different. Practically the sanction of military law rests, 
joflt sa it does in civil law, on the tacit oooseni of the great 
mtyoritj, who in the Army have arms ia their hands which 
they know bow to use if driyen beyond the limit of what they 
think aoitable and proper. What obanoe would the weak 
cadres of Noa-GommiaBioned Officers and Officers have of in- 
fosing a proper and soldierly diapoaition into a mass, mostly 
tmwilling, which oatnombers tbem many times over ? With 
a two-year system matters would be had enough — a one-year's 
term of service I consider absolately unworkable. 

But let ua aaeome the impossible, and grant that, thaoka 
to good will and long-standi^ tradition, the great majority 

' I Iwva alMwhBTB glvui teMoni for not uoeptiiig withont foitiiu Inqnlfr 
the figmw in tbo »boTe-muitioD«d nport, bat aabsUulibllj it U oertkin that 
the phTsiqae ol (hoM itntft ol (ha popnlfttion who foiiiUh th* tawwt noruiti 
to tbs Berrlew ii matoiiaUj bettor than that ol the lemkindw. Bm Jbunw' 
th» Btygal Unitad Sm>ie§ ImtUtOim, ^Mikl munbar, 1^ 
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came to their work determined to make the beat of things 
(aa in fact thej nowadays do in most Continental armies), 
there would, however, etill remain a fraction of irreconcil- 
ftblea, with the whole of the middle-olasa political power 
behind them. Have the Officers who snpport compnlaion any 
conception of the trouble these men could import into their 
liVflB ? I have already shown what trouble this class of man 
can give in the German Army (where the feeling of the bulk 
of the population is against them, and where the Press can 
be held in leash far more effectively than with ua), and I 
feel no doubt whatever, that if, at the present lime, when the 
centre of gravity of political power still lies amongst those 
classes, and those men who, in their own youth, were never 
brought into contact with the Army, and who entirely fail to 
realise the changes which have taken place in the last forty 
years, any measure of compulsion were to be introduced, the 
maintenance of discipline would cease to be possible. Every 
case of punishment would he made the subject of a question 
in the House, Commanding Officers would be held up to 
execmtioD in every halfpenny paper in the land, and the best 
type of Officers we possess would be driven to resignation, 
whilst only the worst, thoae who will wink at insubordination 
for the sake of a guiet life, and their share of the loaves and 
fishes, would consent to retain their positions. 

There are in fact three classes of Officers that have to 
be considered : those who soldier for honour and duty ; those 
who serve for pay which they cannot afford, when middle- 
aged men, to throw away ; and those who join to acquire a 
social position to which their birth does not entitle them. 
As long OB the balance between the three is carefully adjusted, 
all may. and often do, make excellent Officers, but the conduct 
asd efficiency of every regiment rests mainly on the fonner 
type, principally beeauHO they generally possess some share 
of the art of Command, and because it is well known, and 
rocognised, that they can afford to be independent. The 
second class in their youth can hardly be distinguished in 
anything from the first, but as they marry and become more 
and more dependent on their pay, they shirk responsibility, 
and tfao fact soon becomes evident to their subordinates. 
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The third claBS, as long as they are in a considerable minority, 
generally yield to the influence of their sorroundings and 
become excellent Officers, but when in any mess they constitute 
a majority sufficient to set the tone of the whole, it then 
needs only a weak Commanding Officer to ruin a Regiment, 
and make it a danger to the discipline of the whole Army. 

Under compulsion the first and third classes would only 
serve the minimum time necessary to qualify for a Reserve 
commission, the second alone would remain, and since it is 
not in itself numerous enough to meet even present require- 
ments, additional inducements, probably in the shape of 
higher pay, would have to be offered to attract a new type to 
accept commissions. 

Now there is an excellent class of men on which we might 
draw, and from which, if existing circumstances are main- 
tained, I at least would welcome many as a decided increment 
of efficiency in the Army. These are the men who furnish 
the Civil Engineers of all denominations — railway, electrical* 
mechanical, etc. Undoubtedly amongst these one finds the 
highest all-round ability and force of character in the whole 
Empire ; but this point has to be noticed. There is nothing 
to distinguish them outwardly from the class from which 
the Officers of the Army mostly originate — indeed they 
generally have brothers and cousins serving either in the 
Army or Navy — and admitting, as I willingly do, that both 
the Civil Engineers or Naval Officers, between the ages of 
thirty to fifty, are markedly superior to the average of the 
Army, the question arises : * Is it the difference of system to 
which they owe their excellence ? ' Personally I believe that 
this is the true explanation, for both in the Navy and Civil 
Engineering danger and responsibility are ever present, and 
with the latter, excellence of work can be judged in terms 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. Remove this pressure of 
responsibility, and would these men do any better than their 
brothers ? Probably if they entered at the same age they 
would not, but if they could be induced to join some years 
later, after taking an Engineering degree in any of the great 
North of England Universities, I believe they would be an 
invaluable accession to our general efficiency, for they would 
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bring trained minds exactly of the quality which we at present 
most require. 

It seems to me, however, that it would be far easier to 
attract them now than under compulsion, hence in the last 
resort we should be driven to wholesale promotion from the 
ranks with all the evil consequences to which I have already 
called attention in the chapter on the French Army. For a 
time at least they would be worse, as I do not believe that 
under our existing social arrangements, without the pressure 
of recent disastrous invasion and internal revolution com- 
paratively recently before our eyes, the aristocracy of Great 
Britain could be counted on to set the same example of duty 
to their countrymen as their fellows by right of birth in 
France have so consistently shown since 1871. People who 
form their opinions of French society from popular novels 
and society papers may differ from me, but I venture to 
asseverate that those who know the real intensity and 
devotion with which these men have laboured during the 
past thirty years, will hardly contest my position. It is finer 
even than the example the Germans have given us, for there 
they still have an Imperial Court to encourage and reward 
them, whereas in France they have stood for themselves 
alone, cheered only by the devotion they have managed to win 
amongst their immediate subordinates. 

If we turn again to the Diagram II. we see that already 
a considerable majority of the young men who annually 
attain an age sufficient to qiialify them for military service, 
are willing to join in some branch of our land or sea 
forces, and that we actually do take in recruits a percentage 
practically equal to that imposed by law in France or 
Germany, in both of which countries the ideal aimed at is, 
not the training of every man— as people who write on com- 
pulsion generally assert— but the training of every man who 
is worth the outlay of time and money needed to convert 
him into a soldier. The distinction between what is worth 
training and what is not, is drawn by a physical standard 
expressed roughly by height and chest measurement, but 
taking no account whatever of the man's will-power, because 
there is no known way of estimating it. 
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Our BjBtem practically amountB to this, that we apply 
a pgychic test and disregard (comparatively speftkiog) the 
physical standard. And the point is, which is likely to be 
the best Bystein under the stress of the battlefield — the one 
_ which gives a somewhat better average of physical dimensions 

H in the individual, or the one which ensures a far higher 

H ' collective will-power ' in the mass ? The answer will probably 

H depend on the degree of experience each brings to the 

H question, but I submit that no one who has attempted to 

H investigate the extraordinary power that the human will is 

H capable of exerting upon the body (whether acting indi- 

H vidually or merely as a transmitter of the resultant will- 

H power of a crowd) will be in any doubt as to which he would 

H give the preference. If further proof is required, then I 

H would refer my readers to the whole history of the religioos 

^L movements of the Middle Ages. 





CHAPTER XV 

THE BBOULAB ABMT 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to establish the 
following propositions : — 

1. That the application of the ^Psychic' as opposed to 
the ' Physical ' test gives as a better raw material to work 
upon. 

2. That sufficient numbers for our needs are actually 
attracted to the several services, including in this term 
Navy, Army, Militia, Teomanry, and Volunteers. 

If these are granted, then the ground is clear for the pro- 
cess of readapting our forces to meet the changing stresses 
that the evolution of the Sciences has thrown upon our existing 
structure. 

The strength of the Regular Army naturally comes first, and 
this we are all agreed depends primarily upon the estimate we 
make as to the fighting power necessary to garrison our Indian 
Empire, and to meet the first shock of possible collision. 

Hitherto, owing to the general neglect of tactical and 
strategical inquiry, the consequence of our want of practical 
experience in the conduct of a War of ^Masses,' we have 
always looked upon an Army as composed essentially of 
Infantry, to which the Cavalry and Artillery act merely as 
adjuncts. No English writer, to my knowledge, has ever 
emphasised the fact (almost universally grasped upon the 
Continent) that the fighting power of an Army is really the 
product, not the sum, of the efficiency of the three Arms, and 
it is to the failure to realise all that this principle involves 
that so many of our present difficulties are due. 

Obviously there can be no fixed proportion of these three 
Arms, which everywhere and always would give the same 
product. A force destined for operations in Tirah, for 
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instance, would need a totally different composition to that 
which would give the best results on the Yaal Biver. Hence 
each case should be considered on its merits, with due regard 
to the primary conditions which it is held ready to resist. 

Now the first purpose for which our Indian garrison exists 
is to maintain order and tranquillity within that country 
itself, for the danger there is eternal, and can only be guarded 
against by the most complete readiness for action, which is 
economically obtainable. For a War on the Afghan frontier 
some weeks' warning is always to be counted on, and our 
ultimate success there depends on factors, external to India, 
which require time to exert their full powers ; and this time 
again depends, first of all, on the maintenance within India 
itself of the most complete subjection to our rule. Henoe, 
even if the measures needed to secure both internal tran- 
quillity and external safety happened to conflict (which 
fortunately they do not), those necessary for the preservation 
of tranquillity would have the prior claim on our attention. 

For the purpose of maintaining the Peace in India, mobility 
is by far the most important factor. Not the mobility of large 
masses, but of small striking bodies, and it is the Cavalry, 
duly supported by Artillery, which best fulfils the required 
conditions. Formerly this was not altogether the case. The 
old muzzle-loading carbines were at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage against the long jezails, and primitive firearms of all 
sorts, that an insurrection always brings to light, and, of 
course, the sword was almost useless for street fighting. Bat 
nowadays, when Cavalry have at last recognised that their 
first and last duty is to fight (on horseback, sword in band, if 
it can, on foot with the rifle, if it must), there is practically 
nothing in India that could resist the sudden irruption of 
a Cavalry Brigade and a couple of Batteries, provided always 
that they strike first, and so paralyse their opponents. 

It has been claimed that the railways and telegraphs have 
added enormously to the mobility of our Infantry in the East, 
but I submit that, for the express purpose of nipping incipient 
rebellion in the bud, but little reliance is to be placed on 
these two factors, for the classes from which danger chiefly 
threatens are quite sufficiently educated to blow up the one 
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and out the other, whereas guns and Cavalry can move 
anywhere, and the heliograph (which is of no use for the 
working of railways) enables them to combine the operations 
of units issuing from several stations with a certainty we were 
far from attaining in the days of the Mutiny.^ 

Until the time of the Boer War the importance of 'mobility' 
as a factor of success in War never received the attention it 
deserves. Though it had long been recognised, by Military 
thinkers, that the Army which could outmarch its opponents 
possessed a great advantage, yet the almost uniform compo- 
sition of European Armies reduced them so nearly to one 
common level of slowness, that beyond a general reference to 
the fact that mobility is an advantage, no one seems to have 
realised, or at any rate to have emphasised sufficiently, the 
full extent of the superiority which it confers on the troops 
fortunate enough to possess it. 

On the sea, this point has always been more evident. 
Everyone has always realised that a slow-moving fleet could 
never bring a faster one to action, if the latter chose to avoid 
risking a decision, and it was only when I attempted to reason 
out what should have been our conduct in the South African 
campaign, that I began to apprehend the magnitude of the 
principle involved. This drove me to a re-examination of the 
whole of Military history from the time of Cromwell, the 
results of which I have embodied in my ' Cavalry : its Past 
and Future,' and my ' Evolution of Modern Strategy,' which, 
sunmiarised into the most concise form, amount to this, that 
the fighting value of an Army varies directly as the square 
of its velocity. Thus the rate of movement of the Boers 
being to that of our own troops as three to one, it took a 
nine-fold superiority in numbers on our part to break down 
their resistance. 

Undoubtedly the exact agreement in this case is a curious 
coincidence, but if many other instances are analysed, the 
general accuracy of the conclusion will be admitted. 

Hence I deduce that if the marching rate of Infantry 
(compared with that of Cavalry), under the circumstances, 

* Wirelen telegnphy wiU prove invaloable in those regions of the plains 
where the trees interisxe with the heliograph or limelight 
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ftDd for the distanceB, likely to present tbemselvea in the 
special conditions of our Indian GaiTisoiiB, be taken as one to 
three, then, for maintaining the internal tranquillity of that 
country one Cavalry unit is equal to nine times its number 
of Infantry soldiers, or as a rough computation, a Cavalry 
Regiment of 500 Babrea is equivalent to a whole Brigade of 
Infantry. 

Of course the idea must not be pushed to extremes. 
There are certain possibilities in which Cavalry might tail 
and Infantry succeed, and vice versii, and we cannot take the 
mean of the two velocities as the rate of marching for mixed 
forces of all three arms. But I am convinced that if we were 
to reorganise the strength of our Indian Army of occupation 
on the basis of reducing the number of Infantry battalions ' 
and replacing them at the rate of one Cavalry Itegiment, or 
four Artillery Batteries each, the gain in external striking 
power, as well as internal police efficiency, would be enormous. 
Then, since each unit thus created, or abstracted, would carry 
with it the creation, or abolition, of a corresponding link in 
England, we should thereby forge the very framework for 
expansion which is the greatest need of oar existing Home 
Army. 

Without aeceBs to information which as a private indi- 
vidual I cannot command, I consider that roughly speaking 
we might safely reduce 24 Infantry Battalions in India, 
making with their corresponding links at home a total of 48 
Battalions, and sabstitnte tor them 24 Cavalry Regiments 
and 96 Batteries, half in India, halt at home. This would 
give as two additional Cavalry Divisions in Europe, and a 
similar number for oar Eastern Army, while the Batteries 
would soffioe tor four extra Army Corps, to be employed either 
in Europe, or elsewhere, as oircumstanoes might dictate. 

From this redistribation farther enormous advantaged to 
the efficiency of the whole Army would result. The central 
weakness of our own Organisation (as indeed it is of all othera 
though in a lesser degree), is the enormous preponderanoe in 

' To laaUD the friotion evei7 radaotion ol unite otoatM, I woold or" «• 
the Bkttelion* Hl«eted tor radnetion to beoome Mounted Iiifaiiti7, nti 
■U their hoaonn, onitoimi, •lo. Thaj would than wXHt vralt* tkn 
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^B number of the Infantry Officers over tboee of the Cavalry and 

^M Artillery. Human nature being what it is, this preponderance 

finds its eicpreBsion. hot only in the excessive proportion of 

Commands which are held by the Infantry, but generally in 

a tendency to Htibordinate all other questions to Infnntry 

opinion, with the result that it is almost impossible to ensnre 

that the three Arms should work together to the best 

advantage in the field. Not one man in a hundred can shake 

otT the accumulated impressions of perhaps thirty years' 

experience when he obtains the responsibility of a Command 

of the three Arms, and hence there never can be an adequate 

guarantee that such units will either be fought to the best 

advantage themselves, or combine their efforts harmoniously 

^^ for the attainment of a common purpose. 

^^ Nor can they train their troops to the same degree of 

^P proficiency, for normally they will never obtain the same 

B^ implicit confidence from the other Arms as they receive from 

their own. Even when as a fact they are perfectly at home 

with all three and equally qualified to inspect them, their 

oriticismB on those to which they do not belong are 

invariably tacitly resented by those to whom they are 

addressed, and are attributed to prejodice, ignorance, or both, 

1 have fought night after night in clubs and mess-rooms in 

defence of the two all-round men under whom I have been 

privileged to serve ; but in these matters reason is futile, 

• injured amour proprc alone holds sway. 
A well-organised General Staff, together with a system 
which admitted of the transfer of Officers between the different 
Arms of the Service (such as exists in Germany), might do 
much to mitigate this evil. But its ultimate cause lies so 
deep in human nature that nothing but the creation o{ con- 
ditions which would approximately equalise the representation 
of the several branches of the Army will suffice to ensure 
reliable results, and these results are of more importance 
^m to the future welfare of the nation than any others as yet 
^b before the public. 

^B With a reliable machinery of Command we might win 
with either conscripts or volunteers. Without it, an element 
of uncertainty is introduced into all strategic calculations, so 
groat that even Napoleon's genius failed to grapple with it 
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saccessfully. A further advantftge accruing from my Buggeeted 
alteration lies in its effect upon the recruiting difiSoultj, 
which, without subscribing to the pessimistic opinions current 
in the daily press, one may, nevertheless, accept as acute. 
It is not so much the question of numbers which impresses 
me, as the indisputable fact that, as a race, thanks to the sins 
of our grandfathers in the old utilitarian days, we do not 
breed a sufficient number of men with adequate stamina to 
be economically worth training for the very trying conditions 
of our semi-tropical service. Teeth are the great trouble, 
and tea has ruined far too many digestions — see the evidence 
given before the Boyal Gonmiission on Degeneration. 

A Cavalry Regiment, or four batteries of Artillery, take 
rather less than half the number of recruits required for an 
Infantry battalion, hence in round numbers we should require 
6,000 fewer recruits in every year — a number which would 
enable us to eliminate practically the whole of our present 
weaklings. This, of course, would correspondingly reduce 
our Reserves, but the wastage would be less, and, as I have 
shown above, the fighting power of the whole Regular Army 
materially superior. 

Even at the risk of repetition, it is necessary to reiterate 
my reasoning. The Cavalry is to an Army what the eyes are 
to the human body. Without them it is impossible to rely 
on finding your enemy, and until he is found neither guns 
nor Infantry are of any importance. The guns are the prin- 
cipal agent in the work of preparation. Thanks to their 
enormous range, it is possible to execute tactical surprises on 
a scale for which history affords no parallel, and to converge 
such a weight of fire on any predetermined point, that the 
destruction of the enemy's defences becomes simply a question 
of time.^ With this power and in proportion as he knows 
how to use it, a General can cut down the resistance the 
Infantry will have to encounter to suit his own estimate of 
their quality (as Napoleon did in the days of the case-shot 
attack), and all he needs is to gather together numbers, and 
inspire them with the instinct for fighting necessary to con- 
vert their advance into the blind and unreasoning forward 

' See Diagram VI., Hg, 3. 
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rash of a crowd— a task which I have shown above may be 
the matter of a moment if the right man is selected to lead. 
Hence Infantry for the actual assault can, practically speak- 
ing, be improvised. No technical knowledge is required in 
the men. Their excellence, or the reverse, depends on the 
whole tradition and training of the Nation. But Cavalry and 
Artillery require prolonged technical training, more so nowa* 
Aajs than when men brought with them into the ranks an 
inherited tradition of horse-mastership. Thus, to improvise 
them is impossible, and much greater care and attention re- 
quire to be devoted to them than was formerly the case. 

A further argument for their maintenance in a larger 
proportion is found in the fact that from a given amount of 
training a far higher economic return is obtained with them 
than with the Infantry. For both Cavalry and Artillery 
work is markedly more dangerous, and danger cultivates 
character, and the power of accepting responsibility. It is 
also possible to maintain the men's interest in their daily 
routine in a far higher degree. A mounted man is always 
learning, for not even an Archer can exhaust the practice of 
equitation in seven years, whereas, unless you change the 
nature of an Infantry soldier's surroundings, he has exhausted 
the whole field in three years at most, and all else is only 
repetition, which soon palls on a man without some special 
incentive to work for, such as promotion, which only appeals 
to a limited number after all. 

It is improbable that these ideas will be pushed to an 
extreme conclusion — hence the difficulty of recruiting is likely 
to remain with us, and we shall have to find means to render 
the service more attractive. 

Now, experience shows that those Services — whose men, 
when leaving the colours, have some form of skilled labour 
to offer their employers, and hence have little difficulty in 
obtaining good situations in which they can rise to really 
highly paid positions — always attract an ample supply of 
recruits, and can generally pick and choose. 

Foremost amongst these come the Boyal Engineers — and 
the reason, of course, is that not only does a man's common 
sense show him that the opportunities for training afforded 

u 
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him in his servioe are all an advantage to him, but the 
experience of the last fifty years and more has proved 
eonvincingly to parents what good resultB may follow the 
enlistment of their sons. 

Few people even in the Army have any idea how high 
the ex-6apper sometimes rises, and I confess the letters and 
information supplied by the columns of the Regimental Paper 
the Sapper ' have both surprised and enlightened me. 

The best resalts have been obtained in the Colonies 
amongst the men who, whether on Survey duty, Convict 
establiBhrnents, etc., saw their opportunities and after their 
discharge made the most of them. 

We cannot make the whole Army Sappers — bnt we can at 
least largely approximate the training of our Infantry to that 
of the Eoyal Engineers, indeed we are already doing so to 
a considerable extent — and we can afford to give large bodies 
of the Infantry similar advantages to those which the Sapper 
has so ably seised, by training him in the Colonies instead of 
at home. 

At this moment Imperial sentiment is ripe for such 
a change of policy, and though it would entail an immediate 
outlay for barrack accommodation, I believe it would in the 
near future not only prove a remunerative investment, but 
repay us an hundredfold by the formation of yet stronger 
and far more nomeroos ties between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. 

Briefly I propose to train our home battalions and some of 
OUT cavalry Begiments in the North-West of Canada, in New 
Zealand and Australia, replacing them in England by 

' Id the Sapper Ear Deoembei IMO, I And a CMe ol &n ex-Bvgpex wiUi two 
■ons ftnd eight gnndsotu in the Corps— and thig it not ezoeptioniL I kninr 
■DOther Lnitanoe ol m*bd brothart in the &ojtl Engioews, all bow holding 
oommiitioaed rank. 

The Carpi hu alio ffna from the nnki a Prime llinigtei to Britilh 
Oolnmbia ; another ex-Corporal ii a leadins geobeical expert to the '^-"f J"," 
Ooterument. 

At home, an ez.Oorporal of B.M. Hinen, still a joong maa, ia i 
ft ialaT7 of IfiOOL » ;Bar aa Uanager ol the £iimliigbftm Umio^ i 
Lighting Works. 

These are 011I7 a fsw InilaneeB pioked ont at random from half » 
baok nnmbars of the paper. 
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battalions raised in the Colonies to be trained at Aldershot 
and Salisbury. New Zealand and Australia may perhaps 
wait — I have not studied their capacities in sufficient detail to 
express an opinion — but it is evident what an advantage it 
would be to have a reserve of trained troops close to India 
with communioatiOKis which run no practical risk of inter- 
ception until the great struggle for naval supremacy has been 
fought out and lost by us. 

The case of Canada is far more urgent. We must 
recognise definitely that, of all extra-European difficulties 
with which we have to reckon, our position in North 
America is far the most dangerous, and, though Sea Power 
in the end will decide the struggle, obvious unreadiness 
on land is the surest way to precipitate it. 

To meet this danger I should propose to maintain two 
Divisions of Infantry, one of Cavalry, and a proportionate 
force of Artillery and Engineers, ostensibly for training pur- 
poses, on the strip of territory from Port Arthur to Lake 
Winnipeg, so as to cover what in the event of War will be 
our back entrance for several months of the year to our 
principal granary and food depot — viz. a line of communica- 
tions down the Nelson Biver,^ across Hudson's Bay and thence 
to Liverpool — a track too far northvrard to be within range of 
attack by destroyers or any small craft which may escape our 
blockaders. 

The belt of land indicated forms the neck of our com- 
munications from East to West, and could be assailed, with 
large chances of success, by a raid across Lake Superior, 
for which purpose an ample supply of shipping now exists in 
American ports ; and as we have no Warships upon the Lakes 
in Peace, the attempt to move them there in War time along 
(and almost within range of) the enemy's frontier is not likely 
to prove successful. 

There is a further advantage which should lead to the 
selection of this particular tract of country as a location for 

* Port Charohill is a more favoarablo harbour, and oommunioation with 
the Nelson Eiver could be opened up through a chain of convenient lakes, for 
A very low cost. The navigation of Hudson's Straits is open normally from 
July to the «id of October. 

u2 
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troops in Peace — though many others further to the North- 
West are superior in the advantages for the actual training 
of troops for War. 

Port Arthur on Lake Superior is the head of the inland 
water communications of Canada, and, as competition in the 
supply of bulky cargoes increases, the burden of trade is 
certain to adopt the cheaper waterway; for whereas the 
carrying power of even a double line of rail is limited by 
narrow boundaries to which the Canadian Pacific have 
already closely approximated, the capacity of economical 
transport by water is still capable of very considerable im- 
provement. As the great resources of the North- West are 
developed, Port Arthur will become almost another Liverpool, 
and the land between it and Lake Winnipeg must increase 
enormously in value. 

The presence there of some 20,000 troops would attract 
settlers of all trades to meet their demands, and it would pay 
the Canadian Government to give the troops working pay 
to open up the district for them. 

If it is worth the while of the Canadian Government to 
pay the casual settler, in land, in return for his labour in 
clearing it, and the small addition to trade his presence 
brings with it, how much more would it be worth their while 
to remunerate the collective labour of say 20,000 men all ably 
directed to a common end ? 

If it is urged that such employment would interfere with 
the training of the men as soldiers, the reply is that the 
capacity for hard continuous labour is quite as essential for 
soldiers as marching power. If it is further objected that 
the prospect of hard work will react unfavourably on the 
recruiting market, the answer is that all depends on the 
nature and conditions under which hard work is exacted, and 
camp life in a Canadian summer, when men are in the prime 
of physical condition, will certainly not deter the class of 
man we wish to obtain from enlisting. Our men do not like 
idleness— they infinitely prefer work, the object of which they 
can understand — and since they cannot understand the 
higher psychical standpoint on which the efficacy of con- 
tinuous drill-ground training is based, we have, in order to 
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get the best out of them, to humoor them into absorbing the 
drill without perceiving the process. 

Officers accustomed to handling large working parties 
would find no difficulty in maintaining the interest for a few 
months in every year in such work as felling trees, building 
bridges, making huts, roads, water supply, etc., and after 
a couple of years the battalions would move along Westward 
towards India, where they would arrive with unimpaired 
health and vigour, and with a traping for the rough work of 
the Indian frontier that nothing could excel. 

At home our troops are hampered at every turn by private 
rights and vested interests — we all dig in a single field and 
have to fill up our work before we leave it ; as for felling 
a tree, such a thing is unheard of. In India we are killed by 
medical kindness — we must not stay out in the sun after 
8 A.M., or go out before 5 p.m., for months at a time, and in 
very hot weather I have often seen Infantry Battalions 
marched out for a couple of miles without arms like charity 
school boys, for fear a couple of sickly men might break 
down under the weight of a ten-pound rifle, and thus spoil 
the health statistics of the P.M.O. 

But we want men who can both dig and work on roads and 
communications far of tener than we need them before an enemy, 
and if they have had their back muscles strengthened, and 
their hands hardened by a six months* course of digging road 
trenches three feet by five feet, they will find no great difficulty 
in throwing out five feet by three feet sections of siege or 
shelter trenches. 

The average press correspondent appears to imagine that 
there is some occult mystery which differentiates the excava- 
tion of shelter trenches from ordinary digging. This is purely 
imaginary. To make a shelter trench an Officer tells a man 
where to dig and gives him his dimensions to work to— ^ all 
the man has to do is to throw out the dirt as quickly as 
possible, and this he can learn to do quite as well on road or 
railway work as in the ' Potter's Field ' at Woolwich or Alder- 
shot. 

This seems to me the only feasible way of teaching a man 
in the Army to earn his living when he has left it. With 
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the introduction of labour-saving machinery the value of 
manual skill and dexterity is everywhere declining, except in 
a few special trades from which we never derive any reoruitB, 
and under no circumstances is it possible to give stricUy 
technical education to men in the ranks through the medium 
of regimental workshops, for either the men spoil all the raw 
material (which somebody has to pay for), or they compete 
successfully with civil labour, in which case the trades con- 
cerned immediately bring pressure upon their parliamentary 
representative to put a stop to their undertakings. Who 
does not remember the soda-water machine question in India 
and elsewhere ? 

The most we can do is to give a man the chance of 
developing his physique to the utmost, while at the same 
time forming his character. To habituate him to hard con- 
tinuous labour with his hands and muscles, providing for 
him, at the same time, a field of industry wherein he can 
always find a reasonable competence and a comfortable 
home, to the defence of which he can, if necessary, contribute 
his services as a trained soldier, will be of incalculable value 
both to him and to the Empire at large. 

Perhaps the most striking lesson of the Boer War has 
been the comparative useiessness of our Reserves at home 
when their services were urgently needed abroad ; and this 
will apply to any War, for whatever happens we shall always 
have as many trained men in the country as we can possibly 
need if only organisation is attended to in time. 

The solution of this latter problem is the corollary of the 
preceding one, and I suggest that this colonial training 
detailed above can be made with private regimental assistance 
to meet both demands. 

Our men, after their two years in Canada, would pass on 
to India — many carrying with them memories the reverse of 
bitter of the time they have just spent; memories which 
would acquire additional sweetness in contrast with the heat 
and suffering which four years of India must always entail. 

Then comes for many the bitter disappointment of the 
return to English civilian life, its miserable limitations and 
narrow prejudices. 
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The man finds his place in the Old Country's mechanism 
is filled up, his friends full only of their own concerns, and if 
his heart does not then go out to those two years of his 
healthy enjoyable existence in the Land of Streams and 
Forests, where a niche has been formed for and awaits him, 
he must be very singularly constituted indeed. 

To meet his need, I propose to form in every regiment, 
mainly by private effort, an Oversea Colony to which the 
Beserve soldier can be assisted to proceed and settle down. 

In each Battalion, as it passed through westward, we may 
feel certain that one or more OfiScers will be found who would 
interest themselves in the scheme, or who would induce 
retired Officers, of whom so many already possess ties in 
Canada, to come out, and with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment Officers (which I understand would be gladly given), 
to locate a suitable site, and, as the men came out, to super- 
vise its development — it might well at the outset be placed 
on ground the Battalion itself had originally cleared. 

As a first step, an encampment would be formed, and the 
men as they arrived would construct quarters, offices, mess- 
rooms, and canteens, the nucleus of a future Beserve Battalion 
Headquarters which would consist of the local Volunteers or 
Militia stiffened by the backbone the trained regular soldiers 
would eventually impart. 

Each Headquarters, thus formed, would receive from the 
Canadian (Government the usual acreage per head allowed for 
desirable settlers for the estimated total for a certain term 
of years, together with a certain margin in return for the 
services which these trained soldiers would be prepared to 
render. 

A certain amount of capital, to be raised regimentally 
with County assistance, would be needed at the outset to start 
and provide for the arrivals during their first year, and the 
manner of repayment would be as follows : 

An arrangement would be made, with a first-class Assur- 
ance Company, to insure the lives of the settlers for the 
amount owing by them to the Begimental Association 
advancing the capital, so that in the event of death, the 
allotment of land and all improvement effected on it will 
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remain as a provision for the family, free from all debt, and 
the Regiment will be repaid for land and all advances by the 
Assurance Office, thereby providing against the contingency 
of loss that might arise before the settler had repaid the 
money advanced to him.^ 

Thus in a few years each settler or his family would 
become freeholders and the Regimental Association self- 
supporting. 

In this manner, in a few years' time, every regiment would 
have evolved a home — where men and their families would 
find familiar faces and surroundings — thus the first great 
danger in a settler's life, the breakdown through the utter 
strangeness and loneliness of the life, a danger greater in the 
case of soldiers accustomed to living in a crowd, would be 
eliminated. 

The man could come and go as he pleased, for his share 
in the property would always possess a marketable value, but 
his daily labour would always be worth paying for since it 
could be directed to a definite purpose in a prearranged 
scheme ; and if he were bent on changing his quarters he 
would at least have the advantage of the advice of competent 
men on the spot, to whom through long association he had 
learnt to look up, and in whose absolute disinterestedness he 
would know he could trust. 

In process of time the settlement would exercise its usual 
influence, and the value of land would go up ; people would 
willingly gather round the attractions of a regimental band 
and the usual entertainments, and the regimental festivals, 
* Minden Day,' ' Waterloo Day,' and so forth, would bring in 
all the old faces from a distance. 

If, as far as possible, local sources were appealed to for 
the supply of the regimental requirements of the troops still 
passing through their training, home industries would be 
created which would find employment for the wives and 

* The full details of this scheme have heen worked out by Mr. ColleyBrom- 
field, himself, a skilled accountant, and for many years the manager of a great 
insurance office. It affords an absolute security, and would return a fair 4 per 
cent, to the Regimental Association. His pamphlet has only been printed for 
private circulation, but Mr. Bromfield has authorised me to make use of his 
idea. 
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families, and when once, in every fifteen years or so, the 
parent Regiment came through, the welcome it would receive 
would forge yet more firmly the links in the chain of home 
ties and affections. 

And what of the recruits we should obtain from the sons 
of men whose whole life has been spent amongst regimental 
surroundings ? As soon as they could carry a toy musket 
they would have been formed into cadet companies, and 
no celebration of 'Empire Day' would have been com- 
plete without their 'march past.' We know what splendid 
soldiers our old regimental boys have always turned out, even 
under their often squalid and disheartening surroundings — 
imagine what these would be brought up in the healthiest 
climate, amongst good influences, and steeped in true terri- 
torial esprit de corps ! 

I have made myself acquainted with the history of almost 
all previous attemps at military colonisation, and also with 
all that has been achieved by such undertakings as Dr. Bar- 
nardo's, and the homes promised by the Salvation Army, 
but this scheme has elements of success which none of the 
others possessed. We have men of suitable age, and trained 
for the special purposes of colonisation — this was not the 
case with the old soldiers of thirty to forty years ago. We 
take no wastrels, or subjects for nervous specialists, and the 
children are free from the pauper taint. 

If it is objected that this would deplete the Beserves at 
home — it would only be necessary to allow the intending 
emigrant to find a substitute, medically fit, from the ex- 
reserve to take his place — but the man being on the spot 
where danger first threatens would be of more use than he 
would be in England. If England itself were threatened he 
could always go back with the troops which Canada would, 
in such an emergency, gladly raise, and dispatch to the seat 
of War. 

As to the numbers such a plan would attract to Canada, 
it is not likely that more than 20 per cent, would come 
forward as colonists, or even prove suitable for the work. 
But taking the average at 10 per cent, only of the 10,000 
annually passing through Canada, then, since the men would 
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be about twenty-five years of age on quitting the colours, and 
capable of say twenty-five ^ years' further service, this would 
give an addition to Canadian strength of about 26,000 men 
when the scheme was in full working order. But 25,000 men 
would suffice to double the value of at least 100 battalions, 
which would be the measure of the gain to her fighting 
strength — and of course the same method would apply to 
CSavalry, Gunners, and Sappers. 

With reference to the proposal that Canadian and Colonial 
units should train in England, difficulties might arise, par- 
ticularly with regard to rates of pay; but whether these 
prove insuperable or not, the fact that the training of twenty- 
four battalions abroad would deplete our home garrison ought 
not to suffice to oondenm the scheme. 

The difficulty can be met by a redistribution of the units 
on the lines already indicated in discussing the dangers of a 
French raid. 

We should still retain fifty-one battalions at home, and as 
each regiment left for Canada we could embody its correspond- 
ing Militia Battalion. Thus as the turn for Canadian service 
would come round every fifteen years, about, each Militia unit 
would get a thorough mobilisation, together with a year's 
training, which would certainly tend to the efficiency of the 
whole, and quiet the outcry against the want of appreciation of 
the old Constitutional force. 

There now remain the details for the organisation of the 
great fighting force we shall need to set on foot in the event 
of a European struggle. 

The first step would be to resurrect the late Colonel Home's 
Eight Army Corps scheme ; adding two more to be formed out 
of the troops detailed for the defence of proposed lines from 
Billinghurst to Tunbridge Wells. 

Some of the blanks in the original scheme to be filled by 
the new units of Cavalry and Artillery, which require to be 

' Statisticians calculate the capitalised valae of a man's services at 2502. ; 
this is probably a low average. As a striking illustration of the rise in value 
which may attend settlement in new countries, take the case of Colorado ; in 
1858 a group of 200 persons settled there. The Census of 1890 shows property 
worth 239 millions sterling. Parts of the North-West Provinces of Canada 
potentially equally rich. 
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made np in order to relieve the nine Cavalry and jkwenty-seven 
batteries proposed for India. 

Officers and Staff to be appointed to the several regions, and 
supplemented from the Reserve of Officers. 

Other units required to complete it could be arranged for 
at the outbreak of hostilities --they would not be needed for 
several months. 

The precedent created by the late successful raising of 
Royal Reserve Battalions should be extended, and a short Act 
drafted rendering all ex-Beserve men liable to further service 
* across the Narrow Seas * up to the age of forty-five. 

As I have pointed out above, it is unlikely that legal 
compulsion would be needed — actual compulsion by circum- 
stances would probably suffice — but it would be as well 
to have the Act ready to be made Law if the conditions 
demanded it. 

This would give us, it is calculated, nearly a quarter of a 
million men ; ^ and there are, at least, 60,000 more ez-soldiers 
under sixty who could be employed in the training of the 
Home battalions of volunteers. 

Thus we should at once obtain sufficient trained men for 
the ten Corps proposed, with enough over to form depdts for 
duplicating each unit for Home defence purposes, exclusive of 
the Militia and Volunteers already in existence. 

The new units would be formed into Line troops for 
service on the Continent of Europe, by volunteers from the 
Volunteers and Militia, stiffened by ex-Beserve men, but all 
serving under the same conditions, no caste distinctions being 
allowed, as during the Boer War, and in six months' time, 
under Active Service pressure, these new units should attain 
a very high average of efficiency. 

Then, as the stream of recruits still continued, each unit 
would again evolve a depdt, which would be expanded to 
a complete unit, and the pick of the men be moved up into 
the fighting Army. The principle being that in the Army 
destined for service across the seas there should be no 
distinction of status, but each unit should grow out of the 

' AflcordiDg to W. D. return, in December 1S07 there were 407,784 men in 
the country who had served in the Army, exclusive of Beserves at that date. 
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one preceding it, and naturally inheriting its traditicms and 
backbone.^ 

The solution is not altogether an ideal one, but it is sub- 
mitted as the best obtainable, without universal compulsory 
service, which enables one to call a whole Nation to arms on 
a given day. 

Take the case of a single battalion — with an effective of 
say 800 men. No recruits need be left behind, as they would 
all have nearly a year's service before, by any possibility, the 
sea would be open either to ourselves or the enemy. Two 
hundred Beservists would suffice to reinforce it, and the 
remainder, with a sprinkling of ex-Beservists, would form 
a 2nd Battalion at once. A third would be formed of 
ex-Beservists, about 50 per cent., together with 60 per 
cent. Militia or Volunteers ; and a fourth with 26 per 
cent. ex-Beserve, 25 per cent, fresh recruits of suitable age» 
50 per cent. Militia or Volunteers. A fifth might then 
be formed with pensioners, recruits. Militia, or Volunteers, 
and so on, until the original battalion's share of the 
two or three millions we shall have to enrol to deplete 
the labour market is all absorbed ; and each battalion thus 
formed would possess some men, at least, who had seen 
service in the old Begiment, and who knew the County and 
its people, and all would be led by Line officers accustomed to 
the traditions of the Service, and habituated to obey. 

The first three battalions would in six months' time be the 
equals, and more than the equals, of any troops in Europe, and 
the remainder would possess a greater potential of military 
quality than any of the original formations (not the Begular 
Army) of the United States troops when these were first put 
together ; for literally no such material existed in the States 
at the outbreak of the Civil War as we possess at the present 
moment. I am well aware of the work that would have to be 
done, and the insuperable difficulties which may be foreseen 
in Peace, but I take my stand on the principles of human 
nature acting under War pressure ; and if the Nation deserves 

* MarwiU*8 Diary is the best evidence for the Prassian case— for the 
Amerioan there is hardly a work on the War which does not dweU on the evUs 
of new formations not growing out of a nucleus supplied by the parent stem. 
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a continuous existence we shall find the men to grapple with 
the difficulties and to merge their personal feelings for the 
greater good of the Commonwealth. 

My plan means that Volunteer and Militia units shall not 
take the field across the Channel under their own Officers, 
and I realise how this will be resented, but the interests of 
individuals must give way to the good of the State, and that 
good requires that the senior Officers of the Army must all 
have been brought in through the same school, for in no other 
manner can harmonious co-operation be guaranteed. Volun- 
teer Officers have frequently given proof of great capacity — 
I am well aware of that — but their individuality has not been 
subjected to the same process of attrition, and orders would 
always have to be framed to suit their personal equation. 
What that implies students of the American Civil War and of 
the histories of Chanzy's, Faidherbe's, and Bourbaki's Armies 
in 1870-71 know only too well. It is not the knowledge of 
War derived from deep study that is required in Battalion 
Commanders, but that ingrained knowledge of a highly 
specialised type of human nature which can only be gained 
by years of constant association. 

There are three historical precedents for my proposal 
which deserve closer attention than they have yet received in 
this country, viz. the evolution of the great Army which alone 
made possible Napoleon's most brilliant career, the reforma- 
tion of the Prussian Cavalry from 1807 to 1816, and the 
growth of the Armies of the Union from 1862 to 1865. 

The former was uniformly unsuccessful until, by the 
reforms effected by the decree of January 1796, the Line 
troops and Volunteers were fused into one homogeneous body, 
with no caste or distinctions of any kind, after which, not 
before, it swept Europe from the Riviera to Moscow; its 
ultimate decline being due to causes outside the scope of this 
chapter, the two latter falling far short of expectations, 
because in both, whether by pressure of circumstances or 
design is immaterial, the principle of new formations was 
adopted. 

- Our resources in men trained in the Begular Army in 
England amount to approximately 180,000 men with the 
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colours, 100,000 reserve, 250,000 ex-reserve under forty-five, 
and about 60,000 pensioners and ex-reserves still capable of 
doing garrison duty, giving a total of 610,000 men. 

Of Militia there are probably 200,000 still fit for duty 
under forty-five, including those returned to their homes. 

Of Volunteers there were 264,000 efficients last year, and 
probably of those who have passed through the ranks about 
a million are still fit to bear arms, of which three-quarters are 
still in the prime of life, under forty. To form a field Army 
of twenty Corps we should require 600,000 Infantry, which, at 
the rate of four guns per thousand, would require ^ x 600 s= 888 
batteries of Field Artillery and howitzers. Of Cavalry four 
regiments per Corps would suffice with five independent 
Cavalry Divisions of nine regiments each, or a total of 126 
regiments. 

It is evident that we could complete the Infantry without 
drawing on the Militia and Volunteers for more than 100,000 
men, nor would there be any difficulty in finding men 
for the Field Batteries by the old expedient of converting 
Garrison Companies into Field Artillery ; a man once trained 
as a gunner needs very little time to accustom him to a new 
weapon, and the places of Garrison Companies could be taken 
in a few weeks by either Volunteers or Militia. 

As for the Cavalry, with our lines of communication open 
to Canada and Australia, there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining the balance of men and horses we might need, and 
from my knowledge of Australian horsemanship I believe 
that with six months' training and drilling they would become 
the equals of any Cavalry in Europe, and it would only be 
from the men of the independent Cavalry Divisions that first 
class horsemanship would be required. The Divisional and 
Corps Cavalry duties could be met by Mounted Infantry; 
the waste would be great, but for that reason I have 
allowed a Regiment to each Division and one to the Corps 
details. 

Into the details for Engineers it is unnecessary to enter — 
the Volunteers form an adequate reserve. Transport of 
course would have to be practically created, but waggons, 
horses, motors, and traction engines should 'be registered 
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on a wider scale than at present, and in six months an 
enormous number could be turned out by our private 
firms. 

If this Field Force is not enough — whether regarded from 
the strictly military point of view, viz. active intervention 
on the continent of Europe, or from the economic standpoint, 
vis. the relief of the congested labour market — in another six 
months we can double the Field Army again and still have 
men enough left for home defence in the ranks of the Militia 
and Volunteers, for on the basis of French Army statistics, 
and allowing the same legal exemptions, we have at least four 
million able-bodied men of an age to bear arms effectively 
in the country, exclusive of what help the Colonies could 
afford us. 

The action of the principle advocated would practically be 
self-adjusting. The greater the pressure of the struggle and 
the suffering involved, the more readily would men press 
forward for pay, and provision for their wives and families on 
Government security, and the more briskly would money be 
circulated; whilst, if the pressure was not keenly felt, we 
could stand the strain all the better, and time will alwa3rs 
fight on the side of sea power. 

Is the task within the limits of our National Adminis- 
trators' capacity ? If we have benefited by free institutions 
to the extent usually imagined, there can be very little doubt 
of it. If in 1870 the French Republic, created in the moment 
of defeat, with its Capital closely invested by the enemy, and 
with no pre-arranged scheme for expansion or pressure of 
downright starvation, could in four months equip 888,000 men 
and 1,850 guns, the task surely need not dismay us. If the 
States of the Union in 1861-64, equally under pressure of 
defeat, threatened in its Capital, and with no resources of 
trained men to draw on, could enrol,^ equip, and send to 
the front over two miUion men of such quality as the 

> Bee Chptoin Phisterer's (U.S.) StaUstieal Records of ihs Armies, poU 
lished 1888. The total nomber enrolled and equipped was 3,772,408 men. 
The population of the Northern States, from which these were drawn, oannot 
haye materially exceeded 20,000,000— at the same rate we oonld raise 
6,000,OCO. 
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let Maine Heavy Artillery,^ and this too in spite of un- 
developed commonications alike of road, rail, and telegraphic 
facilities, again I can see no reason why we should fail where 
they succeeded, especially if we now in Peace time prepare 
the foundation for such expansion in our several offices. 

So far I have omitted all reference to the annual cost of 
an Army organised on the lines I have indicated, and I have 
done so for the double reason, that firstly the principles in- 
volved can be carried through essentially without increased 
annual cost by the replacement of existing Infantry Battalions 
by Cavalry Begiments or Artillery Batteries, the limiting 
factor being the supply of men, not of money, and secondly 
because I hold strongly the German opinion that as long as 
the conditions of service are exactly adapted to the conditions 
of national environment, money spent on the Navy and Army 
is as usefully employed for the benefit of the State as the 
sums voted for primary and technical education, for with the 
growth of our great commercial establishments, character, 
and a high sense of duty, are daily becoming more and more 
essential to business success. A high grade of technical 
knowledge can only be acquired, and is only needed, by the 
few ; a smattering of knowledge in the many is worse than 
useless, and to this view I find the majority of our engineer- 
ing publications are rapidly approximating. 

Money circulated within an Empire, through the Imperial 
Exchequer, acts as a fly-wheel to commercial machinery, 
steadying the fluctuations of the markets and preventing 
violent oscillation in the value of securities ; but the fly-wheel 
must be proportioned to the power of the engine, and this we 
can only judge by the experience of other builders. 

In Germany ' the proper proportions appear to have been 
arrived at, for her commerce is thriving in spite of taxation 
and the alleged indirect cost of Universal Service, which 
undoubtedly presses hard on the type of man intellectually 

* The 1st Maine Heavy Artillery on the June 18, 1864, assault at Petersburg 
lost 88 per cent, of its men without faltering. This vras only the second time 
it had been under fire. 

' MulhalPs IndiLstries and Wealth of Nations, p. 53. His figures are glTen 
to 1894 only and would need readjustment; they are, however, sufiSiclentiiy 
correct for the purposes of my argument. 
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qualified to become a useful technioal expert, but every 
German pays 10 per cent, of his net earnings in taxation, 
national and local, against our 8*6 per cent.^ 

Ten per cent, on our National earnings would increase the 
revenue (national and local) by 20 millions sterling, and the 
presumption is strong that if our Navy and Army were util- 
ised as thoroughly for the general good of the community as 
these institutions are in Germany, we could bear the same 
proportionate load with equal ease ; though it must be pointed 
out taxation in Germany is mainly indirect, not, as in Eng- 
land, direct. 

It is submitted that the advantages supplied by this 
scheme would suit the special requirements of our case 
as well as, probably better than, Germany's arrangements 
suit her own requirements. 

Owing to the different steps of evolution through which 
the two races have passed, we as a race do not need the 
same drilling into habits of obedience and order as the youth 
of Germany; we have passed beyond that stage, having 
attained unity of Empire a century earlier. What we now 
require is a brisker circulation of blood between the Colonies 
and the heart of the Empire. We do not need to break down 
our potentially best craftsmen in a compulsory military mill, 
but we do require to plant out our good average breed of 
townspeople in new districts where they can renew their 
vitality. Again, we cannot force them, nor is it of any use to 
encourage men untrained to a rough out-of-door life, to face 
its apparent hardships ; but this scheme, as above developed, 
exactly meets our needs, and will supply our Colonies with 
men who, having seen life under widely different conditions 
and faced the bed-rock facts of human misery, never far 
removed from famine in India, will bring up their children to 
a wider view of the Empire and its meaning to each indivi- 
dual, than can ever dawn on the yokel or town-bred type. 

I have suggested above a national balance-sheet with a 
view only to supplying the cash aspect of the case for the 
average business mind, but who will venture to estimate the 

* In France the percentage of taxation to earnings is 12 per cent. ; at that 
rate oar reyenoe would be increased bj 68*75 million. 

X 
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value in terms of £ s. d. of those ties of kindred knit by 
intelligent appreciation of our Imperial deetiiiy, when at last 
the time comes for os to prove our right to survive in the 
' great struggle for existence ' which is a law of nature as much 
in the higher life of Empire aa in the humbler realms of the 
animal kingdom ? 

KoTB. — This chnpler was vritten Gts years ngo; bat though [I hM beeD 
Tspeatedl; sabmitted to men who b; their poailioo might have utilJBed its 
eaaolaBioQB, ve ate aa a loce so hidebound bj eighteenth ccctur; {noX even 
nineleeoth) traditions o( Warfare, that none have appreciated the importanoe 
of the value of the factor of ' Diohilit; ' on nbich the whole depends. 

I would eameBtly bog mj reekdera who may wish to follow this idea onL 
to study the coae for mobility in my Evolution of Modern Strategy— a work 
whioh haa earned the appreciation of the most competent crttica in Franoe 
Kod Genuany. 




CHAPTER XVI 

ADBQUAOY OF AUXILUBY FOBGES TO RESIST INVASION 

In previous chapters I have indicated generally the nature of 
the * Surprise ' attack which we may reasonably expect to be 
attempted against us at the outbreak of a great War. It is 
necessary now to pursue the matter in further detail as a 
preliminary to deciding on the adequacy, or otherwise, of our 
Volunteer organisation and training ; and to save the reader 
the trouble of turning back to the beginning of the book 
I now recapitulate the principal points I have endeavoured to 
establish. 

Our danger lies in the fact that neither our Politicians, 
Sailors, or Soldiers have realised all that is contained in the 
saying of Von der Goltz that, *the Statesman who, seeing 
War to be inevitable, hesitates to strike when ready is guilty 
of a crime against his country.' Were this but the isolated 
utterance of a prolific, but not very coherent, writer,^ this 
negligence would be quite excusable, indeed justifiable, for 
War is concerned with facts only, not with individual opinions. 
But the evil really lies in this, that our guardians are so little 
acquainted with the whole history of the evolution of military 
thought on the Continent, that they fail to understand that 
this is no isolated expression, but the absolute logical out- 
come of a whole century's experience, brought home to the 
Soldiers and Statesmen of every foreign country by such 
lessons as they severally have received on the fields of Jena, 
Waterloo, Eoniggratz, and Sedan. Hence it passes out of the 
realm of opinion and becomes the fundamental fact of the 
situation with which we have to deal, and its existence 
entirely destroys the basis of every scheme of Army Organi- 
sation yet suggested to the British People. 

* Though, as mentioned aboTe, an acknowledged aothority on the Continent. 

X 2 
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If I could subBcribe to the comfortable doctrine that oar 
enemies (in deference to the antiquated theoriea of Inter- 
national Law of which Glausewitz ' Bpeaks with such wholoBome 
contempt) will kindly notify their intentions beforehand by a 
formal declaration of hostilities, and will thus give us time to 
mobihse and despatch our Beets, I would most cheerfully 
accept the standpoint created by our Foliticiana from the 
information extracted from the Defence Committee and its 
adjuncta. But since this would stultify the teachings of 
every Genera! Staff in edstence in Europe, and outrage 
the common sense of every man in the ranks of their 
Armies, I absolutely decline to accept our ' comfortable 
doctrine,' and must insist that the carrying capacity of 
foreign ships alone marks the limit of the danger our organi- 
sation should provide against. 

On this basis, as I have already shown, we may expect to 
have to deal with two separate and distinct forces, one not 
exceeding 250,000 men in the South Kastern District, the 
other not exceeding 100,000, on the Yorkshire Coast ; the 
former landing by surprise in the early hours of some day 
in August, the latter following about twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours later, when our attention may be expected to be 
fully absorbed by the fighting which will then be already 
in progress to the soath of London. 

I have farther shown that, given adequate time to mobilise, 
our resources in nombers are more than sufficient to meet any 
strain they are likely to encounter. 

My present problem is to investigate to what extent our 
existing forces, liable to fall in at a moment's notice, may be 
counted on to repel sncb an attack. The solution of it I give 
in detail in Appendix I. But a certain amount of explanation 
is necessary to make it clear that it is bat the ordinary effort 
of an average trained Officer, without access to any confidential 
information, made against time and with no other advantage 
than a more intimate knowledge of the country itself and its 

BpMking of the use of > tores ' in Wtr, he saje, ' Self-impoeed reBbiotions, 
AbUDst imperoeptibla and hvdl; worth mentioDing, termed tha " Usages of 
Intemalionsl Lkw," sooompaiij it witboat csaentlaUj impairing its poner.' — 
Book I. p. 1. Bnglith trmslation. 
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resources in roads, railways, water, and its geology than a 
General Officer Gommandhig in Chief recently returned from 
foreign service would be likely to possess. 

It was drawn up in the following manner in response to a 
request made to me by the Manchester Volunteer Officers' 
Association to conduct for them a War Game on a general 
idea approximating as closely as possible to the probable 
situation that invasion must invoke. Having received this 
invitation, and having long since worked out all the Naval 
operations required to ensure the paralysis of our fleets, also 
the amount of transport required by the invaders and the 
time and arrangement necessary to bring them in absolute 
secrecy to the point of embarkation selected, I called on my 
friend. Captain Gharrier of the Boyal Munster Fusiliers, 
whose knowledge of the Napoleonic methods and their applica- 
tion by the General Stafib of the Continent is in advance of 
anything I have met with in this country, to lend me his 
assistance as Staff Officer. I then constituted myself General 
Officer Commanding in Chief of the Northern Command, 
acting with the full responsibility conferred on him by the 
War Office telegram given in the General idea. 

To group the available units, by the aid of the Army List 
and a 4 mile to the inch Ordnance Survey, into Divisions, 
Army Corps, and Armies, assigning to each Division its line 
of advance, took about two hours, and to dictate the orders 
about an hour and a half. I have since, with Captain 
Charrier's help, gone over them repeatedly, and found that 
they are one and all perfectly capable of execution, in the 
time allowed, by the several Commands to which they are 
addressed. Hence I could reasonably count on having under 
my hand, in rendezvous positions, a force of some 90,000 be- 
tween Bipon and Boston Spa (on the Wharfe) within 50 hours, 
together with a Beserve rapidly filling up from unallotted 
units taken from the Coast Defence troops, within supporting 
distance on the road from Leeds to Tadcaster and York. 
From the personal knowledge I possess of certain of the 
Brigadiers and other Officers in command, at the date on 
which these orders were written, I have not the slightest 
doubt that they could be relied on for the emergency. 
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But could the men, thus hastily united, be counted upon 
to put up a sufficient defence — setting aside for the moment 
the method of their tactical employment and the nature of 
the attack developed against them ? 

My reply is, that as far as the men go there can be doubt 
of their capability whatever. They have arms in their hands, 
they are in a friendly country, hence run but little risk of 
surprise in the ordinary sense of the word, they are in consti- 
tuted units which have taken thirty or forty years to consoli- 
date, and they would be acting under the influence of the 
most intense * thought wave ' that the world perhaps has ever 
witnessed, for never before in history has the means of 
creating this most essential factor of victory ever existed. 

In former days, the transmission of intelligence was slow, 
the collection and transport of the masses slower still, and 
in no case which I can recall were 'constituted cadres to 
receive individuals ' already formed. That the white heat gI 
enthusiasm would speedily cool I fully acknowledge — wet 
bivouacs and hunger would soon exercise their usual baneful 
effects ; but there is no reason nowadays why the men should 
suffer from want of food, and I absolutely decline to believe 
that even a couple of bivouacs would suffice entirely to wash 
the heart out of any Militia or Volunteers that this country 
is likely to produce. 

That such an Army would be quite incapable of the long 
halt of expectation, and the subsequent rapid marching, that 
fell to the lot of certain German Corps in the manoeuvres 
which culminated in the Battle of Gravelotte, and the invest- 
ment of Sedan respectively, goes without saying. However, 
the essence of my position is, that from the very nature of 
the case such demands cannot possibly be made upon it, for 
the crisis cannot be prolonged, and the decision must be 
reached within very few days indeed. 

If this decision were favourable, then I should have 
proved my case, and incidentally furnished only too good a 
handle to those whose mental inertia threatens the safety 
and endurance of the whole Empire. But the decision would 
not be favourable for reasons which I have outlined in my 
earlier chapters. 
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For though I have every confidence in my prediction that 
each unit would find its way to its appointed place, and when 
there acquit themselves as soldiers of our race habitually 
have done, I am equally certain that, handled as they must be 
under our present regulations, not even the best war-seasoned 
Battalions we have ever possessed would stand a chance of 
ultimate victory. 

The reason for this opinion is not far to seek. It is 
because, judging by their existing writings, orders, manoeuvre 
practice, and personality, I am convinced that we do not 
possess a single General, likely to hold this particular com- 
mand on the North-East coast, who has as yet grasped the 
whole scope and sweep of what our enemies mean when they 
speak of a * Modem Battle ' — and even if by happy accident 
such a man were to arise, would it be possible for him to 
transmit his spirit to the men within the time allowed him ? 

Such a scratch Army could not be handled offensively. 
It would have to entrench, and then its fate on this 
particular field would be irretrievably sealed, for the essence 
of the whole Art of Army-leading lies in the power conferred 
upon the assailant by the increased range of modem weapons, 
to create conditions at a given point in the defenders' line 
which render human existence at that point impossible. 

Under the storm of projectiles some 200 guns and 20,000 
rifles can deliver, the front must be breached, and through 
the gap thus created the victorious assailants will penetrate, 
driving the survivors before them in panic, rout, and terror. 

Given our existing organisation (or rather our want of 
organisation) the consequences of such an irruption of 
fugitives upon the populations of our West Biding towns can 
be easily predicted. The * thought wave ' would recoil, and 
the terror and panic would be in precise proportion to the 
confidence which the bearing of the troops (marching through 
the towns to the front) had inspired in the women, children, 
and non-combatants who had watched them on their way. 
That this should be the case is the direct outcome of ordinary 
human nature, and history supplies us with many examples. 
The discipline and appearance of the Prussian Troops 
marching through Erfurt on the way to Jena imposed confi- 
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dence eve m Olausewite, who, as a highly-placed Staff Officer, 
thoroughly understood the dangers they were about to con- 
front, and one of the chief causes of the complete collapee of 
resiBtance throaghout the country after the disaster of Jena, 
was the utter hopelesBneas which impressed itself on aU 
Germans when it became evident that even these magnificent 
troops could not stand against the fury of the French 
assaults. But the power which nowadays lies in the hands 
of a Commander is at least ten times greater than that at the 
disposal of the Emperor Napoleon, a power the handling of 
which needs but a tithe of his genius. 

That this reasoning will appear paradoxical to many I am 
only too conscious. The explanation, however, lies in the 
tact that throughout the Army and the Nation, the study of 
the Psychology of War has been entirely neglected. Though 
at one time we were empirically past masters in the art of 
Leadership, the secrets remained in the possession of the 
few, in whom the inborn genius for Command was allied with 
a rich experience. It was intuitive and empiric, and few of 
those who wielded it possessed the art to explain it. Neither 
Cromwell, Marlborough, nor Wellington have left us the key 
to the great influence they exercised, and it is only by reading 
between the lines of their own writings, and the records of 
their contemporaries, that we become conecious that there 
existed such extraordinary power to sway and guide the wills 
of masses of men towards the attainment of one object alone. 
But mechanical improvements have tamed oar attention to 
one side only, and in the eearoh for the letter we have lost 
eight of the spirit. 

In continental Armies, more particolarly of late years in 
that of the French, research has tended ever more and more 
towards ' the S[nrit,' and, by a species of Masonic evolntion, 
an Esoteric doctrine has grown up, with the existence of vhudi 
the average man, whether eoldier or civilian, remains entirely 
unacquainted. 

I do not suggest that in any Army there exista the eoH 
of the secret society, or that men are Bolemnlj sworn in to 
successive grades of initiation ; I only mean that 1^ the ' 
of things a similar differentiatioD of indlvidoalB ti^ 
in a perfectly nonnal manner. Men do not waste tb 
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in talking to one another about matters which they cannot 
matnally underBtand. Thus, when a man once finds that his 
hearers are unresponsive, because they can no longer follow 
the trend of his thoughts, he drifts away till he discovers 
more congenial companions. As this process is repeated over 
and over again, the keenest intellects, everywhere and always, 
gravitate towards each other, either m speech or m writing. 
In France during the present generation, the incentives to 
study having been of the strongest, progress has been more 
rapid than in the German Army, and the result is visible in 
the new Philosophy of War which has of late sprung up, the 
meaning of which is quite unintelligible to all but a very few 
of our own Officers. But as General Bonnal, one of the 
leaders of this school, remarks in his 'L'Art Nouveau en 
Tactique,' etc., * If English Officers cannot understand these 
matters, this does not prove that they do not exist, but only 
that their education has been very much neglected.' 

This School has long since recognised that armaments, 
tactical formations, and Staff methods, being everywhere 
nearly identical, cancel one another on either side of the 
equation, the decisive factor of the situation being the resul- 
tant will-power, the ' thought wave,' of the whole population, 
which is finally embodied in the Army itself, and is dependent 
upon the individual training, both physical and moral, which 
begins in the nursery and finds its highest expression under 
the Colours, where intellect and character are welded together 
under the pressure of discipline, the rough comers of the indi- 
vidual are abraded, and the whole mass rendered susceptible 
in the highest degree to the influence of the dominant thought 
of the Commander, who is himself (as the mere fact of his 
survival sufficiently proves) the being best calculated to 
express the national conception. 

In England, we having been free from the threat of imme- 
diate invasion during so many decades, the Army and the 
Nation have never thus been welded together, with the result 
that this psychic side of the question has not attracted the 
attention it deserves. Thus the Englishmen who rise to high 
Command embody only the Military and not the National view 
of every situation. Hence they fail to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the forces which really lie at their disposal. 
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This is clearly demonstrated by the almost invariable 
falsification of the average military predictions formed at the 
outset of all European campaigns. If in 1866 the opinions 
of every Officer of field rank had been collected as to the issue 
of the Bohemian Campaign, probably 99 per cent, would have 
voted in favour of the Austrians ; in 1870 at least 75 per 
cent, for the French ; and I doubt whether even one in a 
thousand would really have dared to predict in advance the 
extraordinary duration of Turkish resistance against the 
Russians in 1877. We judged the men as soldiers only, 
and failed altogether to realise them as what they really are 
— automatons driven by the * Will of the People/ which Will 
is itself the product of racial tradition and contemporary evolu- 
tion. I have already pointed out that the part which each of 
these factors plays in the final decision varies from time to 
time throughout a campaign, and from hour to hour upon the 
battle-field. 

It is for these reasons primarily that I have always con- 
demned every proposal to sacrifice numbers in the Volunteer 
Force to a higher standard of efficiency. For under all cir- 
cumstances the factor of instinct, Le. of tradition, is greater 
than the modification we can impart by Peace-time education. 
Hence, within the practical limits assigned to us by economic 
conditions, the Nation will always obtain (for the same 
expenditure) higher fighting power out of the many than 
from the few. 

It is the wide dissemination of the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
not its concentration, that really counts ; for every additional 
trained man brings home to his family circle some small 
measure of knowledge and sympathy for the task he has under- 
taken in his share of the defence of the Empire and of his 
own hearth. 

A little closer consideration of the problem now before us 
will make my meaning clearer. 

Let us assume that our 90,000 men, in the positions I have 
indicated, are composed of troops as good, say, as one year's 
compulsory training, of the severity we could afford to apply, 
could make them, but with no further Beserve immediately 
available behind them. 
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Compolsory service once adopted. National defence becomes 
the a&ir of the State. The outbreak of hostilities would 
occasion only surface excitement. There would be wild, 
surging mobs around the railway stations seeing the soldiers off, 
all business would of course be suspended, and next day most 
of the enthusiasm would have evaporated, for everything has 
been organised to meet this special emergency, everyone has 
done his allotted duty, and the State has no further claims on 
any individual other than its Compulsory Service soldiers. 

But within thirty-six hours the scene would have altered. 
From far away to the North-East comes the roar of a con- 
tinuous cannonade. Frightened villagers begin to hurry in, 
and presently arrive the first grim trains of the wounded. 
All day rumour rises and falls, and towards evening broken 
stragglers, the first to leave the field, begin to pour in along 
the roads, spreading, as usual, the most alarming accounts of 
the progress of the action, as they do always and everjrwhere. 
Then, when mental tension is at its highest, comes the real 
stream of the fugitives, driven out by the final attack — twenty 
or thirty thousand beaten men (a sight which no Briton has 
ever seen in his own country), and rumour magnifies even 
these numbers fourfold. 

The Army the Nation trusted in is utterly beaten, and 
there is nothing behind it to take its place. Then the panic 
really begins, and roads and railways alike are crowded with 
families flying to the westward. 

Against thes^ waves of fright and foreboding not even a 
Napoleon could stand, and though they will spend themselves, 
as do all other emotions, there is not depth enough in the 
theatre of operations to render possible another effective 
stand against the enemy. The pursuers would enter Leeds 
and Bradford hot on the heels of the fugitives ; they would 
find ample provisions, and, doubtless, also cartridge depots in 
the great towns, ^ and with their ammunition replenished they 
could contmue the pursuit, never once giving the enemy time 
to rally. 

' Under oar existing laxness in Custom House inspection cartridges could 
easily be imported by German finns in Bradford, etc. Written before the 
recent discoTeries of ammunition in Sunderland, Glasgow, Edinbuiigh, 1907. 
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With bad news coming in (rom the Southward (as it pro- 
bably would do) the reflux of the great wave of enthnsiasm 
which sped the defending British troops on their errand of 
repulsing the invaders would come back with overpowering 
momentum and would carry all minde before it. Then the 
end would be at hand. And this, for the reaaons which 
I have given, must happen, however good or bad the troope 
might be, only the greater the initial confidence in the Army 
the more serious would be the reaction of despair after ito 
defeat. 

It is this reflux of the ' Thought Wave ' which we have to 
fear, and the ' Art ' will be to utilise this very momentum of 
disaster and compel it to do for us a useful work— like the 
utilisation of the energy of recoil in a quick-firing gun. 

This seems to me to indicate the true line of reform iat 
our Auxiliary Forces, and I work it out in the following 
way. 

War being unexpectedly sprung upon us (as I have de- 
scribed) the seriousness of the situation would be immensely 
more apparent. Then if Compulsory Service did not exist, 
every man's conscience would prick him with & sense of 
neglected opportunities, and each one would feel that, the 
Government having tailed him, nothing but individual effort 
could possibly be of any avail. The magnitude of the danger 
would be the measote of the personal sacrifice, and men 
would stream down in thousands to every drill-hall and depot 
in the country clamouring for arme. But when the country 
at large was depending solely on the Government men (Com- 
pulsory Service men) there would be a deadening of the sense 
of individual self-sacrifice and obligation to take up anna for 
a united National defence. 

It would be exactly like fire alarms on board one of the 
old troopers. Everyone other than the Service men, naval 
and military, looked on the thing as a ' game,' and bock no 
particular notice of it, even if the signal meant serious 
mischief. 

Since, as I have shown in the Diagrams II. and III., there 
are roughly about eight million adults capable of bearing arms 
in the country, of which over three million have passed througl 
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the ranks, on an average about every other man who presented 
himself would be tramed, the other not. And, the order of 
their arrival depending on the accident of their distance from 
the depot or drill-hall, it might well happen, if every man 
was accepted as he appeared, that whilst a great number of 
relatively untrained men were enrolled, the larger number of 
relatively well-trained ones would be left out, for there could 
hardly be arms and accoutrements available for all. 

This, of course, is the confusion that we all fear as a con- 
sequence of want of organisation, and, as matters stand, 
undoubtedly compulsion and the order it carries with it would 
be the preferable alternative. 

I venture, however, to think that the plan I propose would 
be better than either, giving us the organisation guaranteed 
by compulsion and the driving force of voluntary effort which 
compulsion would destroy. 

I would simply keep at the Head Quarters of each Corps 
a nominal roll of the men who passed through the ranks, and 
raise from amongst them nucleus companies out of the men 
living near the drill-hall, who would undertake to keep in 
touch with a few of their old friends whom they would bring 
to re-enrol themselves in the event of a national emergency. 
Very many men who for one reason or another cannot afford 
the time necessary to render themselves efiScient every year do 
not sever themselves from their comrades without reluctance, 
and these men could easily be induced to keep up a nominal 
connection with the battalion, in return for being made 
honorary members of the mess or canteens, and encouraged 
to appear at prize-givings, sports or church parades, as is in 
fact already the custom in many places. 

Using tiiese men as centres I should then establish through 
them a propaganda of defence, and encourage each of them 
to make himself familiar with half a dozen other ex-soldiers, 
sailors, or volunteers, who would present themselves if required ; 
and with these men in attendance at Head Quarters it would 
be a comparatively simple task to sort out the desirable men 
m a moment of emergency. 

Nothing would be easier than to test the adequacy of this 
plan. Take any large town in which the Volunteers have 
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enjoyed a seciire footing for the past twenty years. Oet the 
local newspapers to publish an outline of the idea, and 
advertise a parade of all men willing to come up for the 
country's defence on any convenient half -holiday, adding that 
a smoking-concert or some similar entertainment would ocm- 
clude the meeting, and note the result. 

As for the question of equipment, the bedrock &ct must 
always be kept in mind, that though it is pleasanter to have 
every detail in perfect order, yet if the need arises men have 
fought before both shoeless and ragged, that in fact a rifle, 
ammunition, and a bag to carry it in, are the only real 
essentials for men whose heart is in their work. Thus baldly 
stated, the warning will appear to many to be superfluous, 
and as regards the rank and file this may well be the ease ; 
but experience shows that for the OfiBcers, and particularly the 
senior ones, those who realise most clearly the disadvantages 
which undoubtedly follow from want of preparation, the fact 
cannot be insisted on too frequently. 

We have only to turn to tbe history of the Franco-German 
War for a case in point. The French Army at the outset of 
that campaign stood ready with arms and sufficient anununi- 
tion on July 28th — and an attack initiated any time before 
August 8rd must have brought them with crushing numerical 
superiority upon the Ist German Army, the consequences of 
whose defeat on the subsequent course of the War it would be 
difficult to over-estimate. But the French were deficient in 
cooking-pots, water-bottles, cholera belts, etc., and none of the 
Divisional Commanders would accept the responsibility of 
reporting their troops fit for action, though they were in every 
respect far better provided for than the average of the 
Napoleonic Armies on their entry into the field.^ If this was 
the case in the French Army, in which the catch words of the 
Napoleonic epoch, and some of the traditions of the Grand 
Army at least, still lingered (which, moreover, was habituated 
to the idea of campaigning in temperate climates and under 
normal conditions), it may be imagined how much more it is 
needed in the case of British troops accustomed to wage War 

I Campaign of 1796, de Cngxiao's AmUe de Beserwt Colin's €himd§ 
1806, etc. 
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in distant countries where the dif&colties of replenishing stores 
and renewing equipment are often far greater than the task 
of defeating the enemy. 

There being rifles and ammunition enough within these 
Islands to meet sueh a temporary emergency, and experience 
having shown that the Volunteers can be trusted with their 
custody, there is not the slightest reason why a sufficient 
reserve supply of these articles should not be distributed to 
every unit in the Kingdom; and if this moderate demand 
were complied with, then without any further equipment than 
what could, if necessary, be improvised in twenty-four hours, 
the men would be better found than the vast majority of 
armies after a year's service in the field. They would have 
boots good enough for a week's work at least and broken in 
to the feet, ordinary plain clothes neither better nor worse than 
the individual man is in the habit of wearing, and all they 
would need would be some distinctive head-dress, felt hat or 
cloth cap throughout the battalion, and red cotton jumper, 
made like a 'jibbah' to go over the plain clothes in which 
they reported themselves. As for belts, at a pinch the homely 
rug strap of the tourist would serve, and the tins of the 
emergency rations (which, by the way, should need neither 
cooking nor knives and forks for their consumption) would 
answer as drinking-vessels. 

Within twenty-four hours every existing unit might thus 
be duplicated; in forty-eight hours triplicated; and their 
existence alone would suffice to absorb the energy of recoil to 
which I have above referred. For, generally speaking, the 
men these new formations contained would be older, and 
having some regard for the traditions of the Corps in which 
they had been trained, and out of which the new Battalions 
had been evolved, they would take the defeat of the parent 
body more or less as a personal matter. The tendency would 
be to jeer at the run-aways, who in return would be spurred 
on to wipe out the disgrace. And finally, round the nucleu0 
of the older men the whole thought-wave of the feminine half 
of the population would rally. 

So far, in speaking of the ' Thought-Wave ' and the num- 
ber affected by it, I have thought only of the adult males of 
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the country, but what of the women, at least equal in number? 
How will a crisis of the nature anticipated aEfect their contri- 
bntion to the resultant ? As a rule it is the custom to treat 
women in War rather as encurabrancea than helpers, but 
I consider that both history and reason point to an opposite 
conclusion. Woman is far more governed by instinct than 
are men — a necesBary consequence of the neglect with which 
for ages her intellectual development bas been treated— and 
in the depths of their nature they are far more nearly allied 
to their ancestresses of the days of the empty platter with the 
spur upon it ' than are their men. In such an emergency 
where War, ' bloody War,' and its concomitants, hunger, want, 
and the slow death by starvation, stared them in the face, the 
whole miderlying ferocity of their nature would be aroused, for, 
without reasoning, each mother would intuitively recognise 
the threat to the happiness and the lives of her children that 
such War involves, and her contribution to the great 'Tboagbt- 
Wave' (which I contend governs the action of the Nation 
considered as a crowd) would go out with all the greater 
intensity by reason of the savage fear which generated it. 

Instinct teaches us to fight in packs, reason only 
suggests surrender as the better way ; and that this is the 
case the conduct of our women in countless troubles in India, 
China, and the Cape, in shipwreck and in pestilence, most 
abundantly provee. 

Sorely Eipling never wrote truer words than : 

Never the lotOB cIoub — never tha wild fowl wake, 
Bat B sool goes out lot England who died for England'i sake, 
Uan or woman or suoklmg. Mother or wife or moid, 
BecauM on the bones of the English the EngUah fl&g is stayed. 

I need scaicely say that the maniBuvring power of these 
Beaerve formations would be exceedingly low, but it would be, 
at least, as good as that of the early Yolonteer Battalions in the 
days of the old Brighton Easter Monday Beviews, which vas 
already sufficient to ensure the arrival of the several Corps 
with punctuality at their appointed places ; and this, with the 

' In the old Horse daja, when proTisioni tor the fighting men na ont, the 
women Died to enter the diniDg hall with a, plate boaring ool; a spnr upon it 
M a sign to the men to go and forage. 
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enormous numerical preponderance now assured, would be 
enough to guarantee our eventual success, for as between 
men equally well-armed and of approximately equal mobility, 
odds of three to one would nowadays suffice to outweigh all 
advantages that greater length of training would entail, 
except in open country, such as does not exist anywhere in 
the United Kingdom, where fighting is likely to take place. 

Moreova:, immense though the advantages of the strate- 
gical surprise contemplated would undoubtedly be, to secure 
this surprise the enemy would be compelled to make many 
sacrifices of efficiency and staying power. It would be quite 
impossible for him to select men for this special service or 
call in Reservists, for such a procedure would be sufficient to 
disclose his intention and attract our first line of Defence to 
the observation of his ports. He would, therefore, be com- 
pelled to embark his units as they stood, and though com- 
manded exclusively by Officers on the active list, and in the 
pick of physical condition, they would be far better adapted 
for the winning of a first battle than when made up te full 
War strength with their reserve men in their ranks, they 
would be wanting in the moral endurance which only age and 
the sense of responsibility that comes with it can give. 

As a consequence of ttieir high standard of discipline and 
of the want of actual battle-field experience common to all 
Continental armies, many of their unite would have lost up 
to 26 and 80 per cent, of their numbers in the first engage- 
mente, and weeks would have to elapse before they could be 
relied on to attack again with the same dash and enthusiasm 
as on the first occasion. 

But our first defeat, affecting only one third of the whole 
force as I have shown above, would but serve to stiffen our men's 
resolution and bring about that * sullen and fierce disposition 
which makes the English soldier indifferent to all else but the 
killing of his opponent, and renders him more dangerous in 
retreat than in victory ' (vide Michell's ' Modem Tactics *), 
and all that we should require to complete our enemy's 
discomfiture would be the necessary resolution in our Com- 
manders to give the enemy no rest until the last man and 
horse bad passed into captivity. 

Y 
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That this resolution would be forthcoming I have not the 
slightest doubt, for Commanders, too, are only human and 
come under the influence of the ' thought-wave ' like the rest, 
and in the few days this final phase would last there would be 
no time for the enemy to cow our National spirit by a policy of 
reprisals, a policy which is not easily initiated nowadays in a 
peace-trained Army. 

The same organisation of Reserves being in force all over 
the country, modified so as to bring in both the Militia and 
Regular Armies, then the resistance of any invading force 
which could be landed in a single trip— (I rely on the fleet to 
prevent any possibility of reinforcements reaching it) — could, 
I consider, be absolutely broken within a week, but this event 
would not bring the War to a close ; but, on the contrary, 
would mark only its commencement, for the loss of a quarter 
of a million men would count for nothing in comparison 
with the magnitude of the stakes at issue, which alone would 
justify such an attempt on the part of our probable enemies. 

As I have so often insisted. War nowadays is the * struggle 
for the survival of the fittest,' and, once entered on, the ques- 
tion must be fought out to the complete exhaustion of one or 
the other of the combatants ; any lesser decision could only 
be of the nature of an armed truce, which we at least could 
not afford to accept. It remains, therefore, to discuss the 
subsequent steps which would be necessary to enable us to 
carry the War into the enemy's country and effect the com- 
plete destruction of his naval resources. 

I submit that these would grow quite naturally out of the 
organisation I have above suggested. However rapid might 
be the steps of our triumph over the invaders, the fact of 
invasion alone, together with the temporary loss of the com- 
mand of the sea — the necessary consequence of the partial 
paralysis of our fleets, which must of necessity form the 
preliminary operation to the successful passage of the sea — 
would so completely disorganise all commercial credit that 
hundreds of thousands of men would be thrown out of work, 
and danger from the pressure of the unemployed would become 
excessive. 

The option being given to the Volunteers and 
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returning from the front to re-engage for the War or revert 
to civil life, by a process of natural selection, the right men 
would find the right places. It is not likely that under the 
excitement of the moment many would sever their connection 
with the Colours willingly ; hence, only those who had press- 
ing business to attend to— in fact, those whose civil work 
would contribute most to the recuperation of the community 
— ^would lay down their arms, while those whose employers 
had gone under would remain in the ranks. The latter 
would not be very clear as to their real motives — men never 
are ; with imaginations stimulated by the daily Press, they 
would believe themselves actuated by the loftiest patriotism, 
while, in reality, they would be driven by the direst necessity. 
If the element of compulsion were introduced, this adapta- 
bility would be lost, for no choice could be conceded to the 
individual, and men would be turned adrift for whom there 
was no work, and others retained whose services might avert 
most serious sufferings from those dependent upon them-^ 
whose voices in this event would, of course, go to swell 
the general cry against the prolongation of the War, which 
would be the inevitable consequence of the release from 
immediate danger. 

For after the surrender of our enemies within these islands, 
there must of necessity ensue a prolonged period of inaction 
while the Empire was gathering strength for its final spring 
and our Fleets were sweeping the sea ; for only time and the 
pressure of relative starvation can generate the necessary 
driving power to bring home to the masses the absolute 
necessity for an utmost effort. 

No Compulsory Service Army, ever yet contemplated in 
this country, would at this fitage of the proceedings sufQce to 
humble our enemies in their own country: even a million 
men would be a mere drop in the ocean to the numbers 
which could be brought against them. 

But every month's delay would play into our hands, for 
we are not the only nation that would feel the strain of War. 

It is obvious that we cannot blockade the whole of Europe, 
and hence that our enemies will always be able to draw supplies 
over their land frontiers, and so far we are at a. disadvantage ; 

T a 
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bat few of those who have discasBed the matter Beam to be 
aware how closely competition has clipped the margin oi 
commercial profit. If the Atlantic trade were diverted from 
Bremen, Hamburg, etc., to the neutral Mediterranean ports, 
the existing railways could not handle one-half of the traflSe, 
and the increased cost of transit would wipe out any possi- 
bility of profit. 

Commercial panic would become the order of the day on 
the Continent, the ranks of the unemployed would be swollen, 
and the doctrines of socialism and anarchy would find ready 
propagation amongst these crowds seething with the bitter- 
ness of failure, which they would, of course, attribute to the 
incapacity of their Chiefs. 

With men in this temper it would be dangerous to call 
out the Reserves and embody the Landwehr, nor is it easy to 
see where the money to pay them is to come from. Bou^y 
each of the great Armies of the Continent costs one million 
sterling a day when on a War footing, a sum which would 
have to be borrowed somewhere, and I do not think tiiey 
could get it in New Tork. 

Nor is it possible with compulsion to mobilise a portion of 
the whole Army without creating fresh causes of disaffection, 
because in the districts in which mobilisation is decreed, the 
labour market is stripped quite bare, whilst in the others 
men are thrown out of employment by the cessation of the 
demand or supply, as the ease may be, normally created by 
their neighbours. 

Hence there ensues a migration amongst the work people, 
which is always and everywhere the greatest diflSculty with 
which the police have to contend. 

In my opinion, I give it for what it is worth, no State on 
the Continent could endure this strain for two years, and in 
less than half the time in some we should see much the 
same condition of things as existed in Russia in the Spring of 
1906 ; for trouble would spread far more rapidly amongst 
the more densely populated and intelligent races of the West, 
and the strikes of telegraph operators and railways, the latest 
weapons of the Continental Socialists, would have far wider 
reaching and more serious consequences. 
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Meanwhile our fighting power would be growing from 
strength to strength. As one indostry after another collapsed 
for want of raw material, and the prices of food rose as they 
indubitably must under existing conditions, the flow of men 
to the ranks would steadily increase, but it would not be in 
the first instance direct to the Regular Army. Men are slow 
to realise the extent of the calamity which threatens them, 
and thousands would turn to the more elastic conditions we 
could afford to give to the Militia and Volunteers and which 
it would be a matter of the highest policy to accord them. 

Then, as hope of employment grew fainter and fainter, and 
the whole magnitude of the task before us became manifest 
even to the man in the street, the rush for the Begular Army 
would begin, and we should be able to pick the best for our 
real fighting line: the Army which would carry the War 
into the enemy's country. 

This should be the cardinal principle of our organisation. 
In face of the enemy there are no caste distinctions, but all 
are soldiers alike, serving on the same oath and under the 
same conditions as to pay. It was not until the French had 
fused their volunteers and line soldiers into one, in March 
1796, that the real weapon was forged for Napoleon's hand.^ 

The growth of the Begular Army would then follow the 
lines I have indicated in the previous chapter, which are 
identical with those conceived in the original Cardwellian 
Reform. I would allow whole companies either of Volunteers 
or Militia to join the Colours under their own Officers, for 
South African experience was on the whole favourable to the 
plan, and it carries with it a certain amount of guarantee that 
the men and Officers would know and understand one another ; 
but against larger units, in principle I would set my face. 
With the Militia, especially, when commanded by ex-Begular 
Officers, exceptions might be made, but with the average of 
Auxiliary Forces the plan would not work, for the personal tie 

* The order for the * Amalgam ' was issned in Paris in January 1796, and 
was in process of execution when Napoleon took oonunand of the Army of 
Italy in Ifaroh 1796. It was that order which made his subsequent career 
possible, for it alone rendered feasible the maintenance of even such dis- 
cipline as he was able to enforce, and his success or failure in that campaign, 
his first one, depended^on that slender thread alone. 
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between Battalion Commandere and men is of neceesity 
insufficient, and the Commanders themselvee, acoostomed tor 
years to the exercise of their own indepeodent judgment, and 
from want of systematic training in the habit of viewing 
matters from the General Officer's standpoint, could not be 
relied on for that absolute obedience to orders on which the 
execution of every combined manceuvre depends.' 

I am well aware of all the objections that can be urged 
against such a scheme, many of which under the everyday 
conditions of the Service must indeed appear unanswerable, 
but I take my stand on the driving force that no one of as in 
this country has seen in action, the concentrated will power 
of a great Nation, one third of which at least has grasped I^ 
previous training the elementary principles of subordination, 
and all of whom have learnt from childhood upwards the 
advantages of co-operation. 

In England we do not, and cannot, realise the depth and 
height of the instinct of solidarity which permeates every 
individual of our race, but the history, even the contemporary 
history of the Empire reveals it to those who have eyea to 
see, almost day by day, but it needs adversity, climatic or 
otherwise, to bring it out in its full strength. 

In Feaoe time and in safety, the sesBs of individoolit^ 
and hatred of restraint is so deeply rooted amongst as that 
we are for ever finding fault with each other and the executive ; 
bot when danger is clearly evident, all this falls Irom ob, and 
there is hardly a limit one can place on the aaorifioea each 
ie ready to make for the good of the commanity, and this 
willingneBB to risk all for the country is by no means limited 
to uiy (me class. We do not send the pick of the race to 
open ap fresh trading facilities in the West African swamps ; 
indeed the very reverse is the usnal practice ; yet even there, 
where the risks to life and limb are the highest, the most 
trying for men to confront, danger has but to threaten to 
bring forth a heroism equal to that of the martyrs of old, 
indeed even greater, for our religion does not yet oEfer 
paradise for those who lay down their lives merely in i 
that their coontry's trade should thrive. 

■ OompiM tvfra Ohaptcr XJV. pp. 36 
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If these isolated units, unaided by discipline or training, 
can thus rise to the occasion, it appears to me absolutely 
unscientific to doubt that, with the impulse of danger behind 
them and minds tuned to vibrate in response to the ' Thought 
Wave' this danger will evoke, men will be less prompt in 
their response when the strain comes ; and if I am right in 
my contention, then all the difQculties, foreseen by those who 
clamour for compulsory training, and base their case upon the 
shortcomings so frequently manifested in Peace time, will 
speedily vanish. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

ESPRIT DE CORPS AND THE V0LUNTBEB8 

It willy I think, be clear to those who have followed me thus 
far that the essence of the successfol organisation of Vietory 
in time of Peace lies in the creation of a sufficiently powerftd 
' thought wave * to compel obedience throughout tiie mass — 
that the stronger the ties of mutual interest which attach 
the individuals of each unit one to the other in Peace timei 
the more certain will be the desired result. 

Now as a matter of general observation it is quite certain 
that in proportion as men have a living interest (which in its 
lowest form may be expressed in terms of £ s. d.) in the per- 
formance of a common task, and the longer they are closely 
associated with one another for this purpose, the greater the 
devotion with which they will strive individually for the 
attainment of their common ideal. 

Within the Army itself this is thoroughly understood. 
Our fetish-like worship of the conception of esprit de corps 
sufficiently establishes this fact. But we, i.e. the Regular 
Officers, completely fail to appreciate the power of this same 
' resultant thought wave ' which is created in quite different 
organisations, having only this single factor common to all, 
viz. the general interest in the success of the whole. The 
average Soldier-Officer does not begin to realise the deeds of 
heroism inspired in men in everyday life, simply and solely 
by a sense of community of interest. They would be the 
first to recognise them if they knew. But in fact the vast 
majority of such acts escape publicity altogether and one can 
only get at them from house surgeons and nurses, in great 
railroad, manufacturing, or mining centres, where they have 
become so conmion that they barely attract attention, even 
that of the Press. 
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I could fill reams with instances taken from mining 
districts, railway work, police duty, and our merchant service, 
the essence of which lies in the fact that the acts were spon- 
taneous, done in cold blood, without the impetus or excite- 
ment of War to stimulate the agents. When one analyses 
them all, he gets to the bedrock motives which compelled 
them, and finds always the same fundamental condition — 
community of interest amongst members of the same body. 

From this I deduce as a general principle that the essence 
of all sound Army organisation must lie in the production of 
this sense of community of interest, and I submit that it is 
actually easier to create this feeling in the Volunteers and 
Militia than in the Regular Army. 

The reason why it takes so long to develop true battle- 
field discipline in Regular units is that, from the very nature 
of the conditions under which the soldier has to act, it is 
difficult to find this sense of conununity. 

By the nature of the terms of his enlistment he has little 
practical personal interest in the success of his exertions, and 
this must be so, because in the last resort he is the keystone 
of our whole structure of civil law. 

We are so accustomed in England to the sight of the 
policeman, say, on point duty in the streets, that we entirely 
forget the force which stands behind him. The fourteen 
thousand Metropolitan constables with their truncheons would 
be powerless to check the rush of even a moderately sized 
mob — if that mob once meant business. But a telephone 
message could bring a whole Battalion of the Guards on the 
scene within a few minutes, and one round from their rifles 
might mean ten thousand lives — if all of them recognised the 
seriousness of the situation and kept their rifle muzzles down. 
But this is precisely what, in practice, they would not do, for 
drill the soldier as you please, you can never make a pure 
machine out of him. All you can do, and all you must do, 
if the structure of civilisation is to be preserved, is to keep 
him as aloof from internal party problems as possible, thus 
ensuring that he will obey his orders, whatever they may 
be, without question, when a great national crisis actually 
confronts 
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With the Yohmteers or Militia^ this qoestion in its aeate 
form never ariBeB ; he can only be called on to shoot against 
his ooontry's enemiesp or, in an exceptional case, when his 
own interests are 8a£bring from mob misrule. But then he 
has the best of personal interest urging him to put a stop to 
the cause of disturbance or destruction. 

To create by a stroke of the pen an organisation c^pafala 
of eyolving this spirit of community of interest I hold to be 
altogether impossible. I know no instance inMilitary Histocy 
in which this end has been attained. On the contrary, I find 
everywhere that reforms have only succeeded in proportiaD 
as they grew naturally out of previous conditions, the zeal 
essence of which was thoroughly appreciated by their creators ;. 
andp when the proposed measures have appeatod to the whole 
nation invdvedp as a common-sense answer to the question of 
an inmiediate emergency. 

The adoption of Universal Service by France in 1788, and 
by Prussia in 1807-8| though always coupled with the names 
of Jourdan and Schamhorst respectively, was in actual teet 
no new creation in either case, but an idea thoroog^Uy 
famih'ar to many, and towards which events had been leading 
the two nations for years. The credit due to the respeofcive 
inventors, great though it undeniably is, lies really ia their 
seizure of the psychological moment for the contemplated 
changes, and their adaptation of details necessary to reconcile 
all the many conflicting opinions and interests which exist 
and are threatened by the prospect of any sadden alteration ; 
and not ia the devising of a plan. 

Our task, therefore, is to visualise clearly the materials 
we already possess, and to note the line of least resistance 
along which institutions now in force can best develop them- 
selves. 

The central fact in oar Volunteer Army lies in the com- 
plete freedom they have hitherto enjoyed of administering a 
certain income — derived principally from capitation grants—* 
to meet their own needs according to local conditions. 

In the exercise of this power, many, in fact the great 
majority of Corps, have acquired landed property of constantly 
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increasing value, of which hitherto they have taken but little 
advantage. 

A concrete case will make my meaning dearer. A certain 
Volunteer Corps acquired some years ago the freehold of an 
excellent site in a quarter of London that is rapidly increasing 
in value — its actual area is 240 feet by 120 feet, and a Drill 
Hall 140 feet by 70 feet would suffice for all its requirements. 

Its existing accommodation for messes, offices, can- 
teens, etc., is most inadequate and unattractive. The Com- 
manding Officer, anxious to improve the attractions of his 
Corps, went to considerable expense in the preparation of 
designs for a new headquarters, and gave me the opportunity 
of inspecting them. 

The proposed buildings consisted of two stories only, and 
would have cost about 12,0002., the interest and sinking fund 
of which would have seriously hampered the financial position 
of the Corps for years. 

I suggested that in the quarter in question a six- to 
seven-story building would be in better harmony with its 
surroundings ; and, further, that if the second floor were 
reserved for officers, messes, ete., the ground floor and upper 
stories could be let out for shops and flate, and would easily 
command a rental sufficient to cover all necessary outlay, 
leaving the corps a clear profit of between 1,6002. and 2,000/. 
a year. 

The Commanding Officer in question has quite grasped the 
point made, and I prepared rough estimates based on local 
values which show that the idea is commercially sound, and 
should readily obtain all the capital needed. 

It will certainly be possible to provide an admirable 
canteen, offices, and messes, good enough to induce an excel- 
lent class of recruit to offer themselves for the ranks, and to 
induce good men to join as Officers. If carried out, as 
I believe it will be in the course of the next four years, it 
should form the focus of a development of the whole Volunteer 
service, the full possibilities of which can hardly be predicted.^ 

For this is by no means an isolated instance. I have 

' The aooeptance of Mr. Haldane'a soheme will, of course, knock all such 
BOggeiiioDi onl of oziatenoe. 
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examined many other siteB in other parts of the eonntry^ and 
am convinced that the time has now come for ench .aait- 
supporting Volmiteer centres to spring up owing to the lateral 
spread of onr great centres of population. It is absolutely in- 
dispensable for these great towns to grow upward, as well as 
horisontally, and the gradual development of the fiat system 
is proof of the soundness of my contention. 

Now let us note the possibilities the possession of this 
secured income opens to the development of the whole Yolun- 
teer Force. The ideal we have to aim at is the passage 
through the ranks ol a very large fraction of the total popu- 
lation. But this passage will be of no real avail onleas we 
can retain, over and above the Permanent Staff lent to ns by 
the Begular Army, a sufficient number of really keen men 
whose interests are united with those of the Corps, and whose 
intelligence has been suffidentiiy awakened by instruetioKi to 
enable them to impart sound general ideas on the nature of 
the Empire at large, and the duties of both civilians and 
soldiers to their friends and relations as well as to eaoh 
recruit joining their particular Begiment. 

If as Commanding officer of such a Corps I possessed the 
administration of an assured income of even a couple of 
hundred pounds, I should immediately proceed to institute a 
system of Old Age endowments, somewhat on the following 
lines. 

Every man, being qualified by regulations as efficient, 
and certified by his Company Commander and the Adjutant 
as likely to become a real element of strength and growth 
to the Corps, would have invested for him a sum of lOL 
annually in the purchase of an annuity. This would accrue 
to him on his attaining the age of fifty-five to sixty. But 
the investment would be made on condition that within three 
years of his being recommended for such a policy — ^he availed 
himself of the nearest University or Technical Institution 
and obtained a certificate or diploma from that Institution in 
any one, or more, of certain subjects (to be agreed on here- 
after) as likely to be of most service in developing his value 
to the Nation as a citizen and wealth producer. In diffecent 
districts the subjects might vary according to local fedlitfaa. 
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and tendencies ; bat generally I should recommend history, 
geography, and some branch of science, as being most suit- 
able for the average man. 

These policies should not be continued indefinitely in any 
one rank. On the contrary, if a man did not obtain promo- 
tion within a fixed period, the payment on his account would 
lapse, but the amount he had earned could become his own 
property, and he could go on paying the instalments himself, 
or deal with it as he saw fit No one should receive more 
than twenty annual payments, as the amount thus accumu- 
lated by the age of fifty-five would be a sufficient inducement 
for the purpose intended.^ 

Fifty such policies running in a battalion of 1,000 men 
would cost 6002. a year, and in the normal course of events, 
some four or five would become vacant each year, quite 
enough to keep up a healthy spirit of emulation. 

Though it would be preferable, if one could find the funds 
needed for this idea out of the Battalion income — ^yet, even 
where local conditions made such payments impracticable, I 
think that once it was started it is quite possible that those 
who believe both in education and drill {i.e. military training) 
combined, would very readily come forward to aid such a 
scheme within their own districts. Day by day the feeling of 
distrust towards book-education alone is increasing, and 
men are beginning to understand that * character ' is the real 
secret of success in Ufe, and that it is the prime object of all 
Military training to develop character to the utmost possible 
in each individual man. 

In the north of England (where the men accept no pay- 
ment for their attendances in camp) funds sufficient to initiate 
such an experiment would be at once forthcoming, if atten- 
tion were once concentrated on true efficiency, and if the 
lavish expenditure, in which some Corps indulge, on unneces- 
sary changes in uniform, fancy equipments and the like, 
were resolutely put a stop to. 

Better quarters, such as I have indicated, would open yet 
other sources of revenue to their owners. It is extraordinary 
to me, in view of the fact that the Regimental Canteens in 

* AboQt 8202.— or 251. annoity. 
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tibe Begnlar Anny were aetaally the piflneeni of all (khogmMr 
tiye SodetieBp^ that bo little has yet been attempted to inqgraee 
and develop them among the Volmiteer Cwps. Ginai fiie 
eiistenoe of eoitable premiaee, the first step ivonld be to traee 
out all former members of the Corpsp and all other men in 
the distriet who have worn the King's miifQrm» and nnke 
them honorary members of the Institntion. One woold eur- 
oise reasonaUe precautions in their selection, giving to eadh 
man some small badge, the Regimental crest, for insfattieeb to 
be worn as a token tor recognition. In connection wiiih ilie 
Bestanrant and Club rooms there shonld be a general Oo- 
operative Store, at which all should be entitled to deal, the 
profits going to the shareholders still on the active list A 
little refiection must show that since, as I have alzeady 
demonstrated in Chapter XIIL, one-third of the male adnlts 
of the country have actually pMsed through the ranks, tbera 
must everywhere be a sufficient clientele to ensure oommer- 
cial success to such an undertaking. 

Such an Institation would, moreover, end in requiring a 
very considerable staff of attendants, and the hope of thus 
obtaining employment would be added to the attractions 
towards enlistment which already exist 

I would further make the Befreshment Booms and bars 
the most active competitors with the existing public-houses 
and gin palaces, and crush these last out of existence by a 
general process of levelling up. This is the method which I 
think all practical combatants of the drink evil agree in 
recommending. 

But in this those who war against drink seem to be 
doomed to failure, as each new competing house has to 
attract its own clientele — there being no bond of union 
between the customers the ordinary public^'house wishes to 
attract as there would be under the scheme I have suggested. 

Since co-operation without the common bond of Army 
association has proved on the whole a very marked suceess, 
I consider that with this additional factor thrown in, it is 
scarcely conceivable that my plan could fail. 

An essential feature of my scheme would be that tlia 

* Report of Ck)-opcra(iye Soeletiei* meetiDg, Ciyital Palaee, Angagt 81, 
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oanteenSy or restaurants, or whatever they may be calledi 
should not only be open to, but be attractive to the women, 
for their influence is not only decisive to the success or failure 
of such a movement, but without them the greatest moral lever 
in the whole social organism would be omitted. The sexual 
factor is the dominant chord of Western civilisation, and to 
ignore it would be to foredoom the whole project. Kipling 
saw this clearly when he wrote his * Dream Army * and the 
* Chicago Anarchists.' If there were no women and children 
to protect, the whole motive for exertion and self-sacrifice 
would t&U out of the scheme of civilisation ; for though boys 
and youths in Western nations will sacrifice themselves for 
one another, the Platonic ideal is absolutely abhorrent to the 
men of Western nations. Fundamentally this is, and always 
has been, the secret of our success against unparalleled odds 
when fighting Eastern races— men individually quite as brave, 
and physically often more powerful. It is a very difficult 
matter to touch on in this country, but the fact is well 
known to every man who, having served in the East, has 
faced the problems with which such service has brought him 
into contact. 

Eastern races will fight, as we well know, for the honour 
of their women, but they do not fight for love of them ; and 
therein lies the whole difference of the two races and the 
scientific justification of our survival. 

In 1849 the Afghans rose against a small British force of 
occupation and practically destroyed them — at little risk to 
themselves as it happened — because the honour of their 
harems was endangered by our presence. But this risk 
would never have arisen had not the Afghans themselves 
in the first instance neglected their women. Sir Bichard 
Burton has told us the details, and he incurred the severest 
social censure of his contemporaries for having dared to 
admit the extent of the knowledge of Eastern customs, which 
he repeatedly risked his life to acquire for the service of his 
countoy. But when in 1857 our women were threatened, the 
difference of the two races became sufficiently apparent. No 
man has ever dared to tell in print the psychic facts of the 
Mutiny, nor would it be possible to mako its inner mysteries 
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dear to the ordinary stay-at-home readers, who are ahodud 
beyond expression whan Vbey read of the lyndhing of a negro 
in AfwArifta^ and are absdatdy inoapaUe of realisiiig Hie 
intensity of the raoial instinets involved in eaeh soeh esprei- 
sion of antipathy. 

The root distinction between the several raoes arises 
essentially from the varying power of idealisation inherent 
in their nature. To the African negro the woman repreaenls 
property solely; hence, by gradations flirongh sn e e esai ve 
stages of civilisation, the power of idealisation raises her iiU 
she becomes the national ideal. However faulty she may be 
in the concrete, in the abstract she tends evermore to become 
the race ideal ; and, once that ideal is threatened, the greatest 
misogynist, or the most abandoned sinner, will peril life and 
soul for her preservation. 

The British soldiers who died by thousands in the Mutiny 
in their eflbrts to come to the help of English women and 
children, could hardly all of them have been altogether hapgy 
in their family relations. Indeed, anyone who was ever 
brought into contact with the married women of a Begunent 
in those days, and for many years afterwards, can hardly 
entertain any illusions on that score at all. But when tibe 
call was made on them, the individual was merged in the 
type. Wounded and sick, they broke out of hospitals, found 
their places ia the ranks, and fought with a determination we 
have never exceeded, to save the mothers and wives and sisters 
of British blood. 

Perhaps there is no more striking instance of the power of 
a great * thought wave ' in all Military history, or of the kind 
of impulse necessary to create one, for in no other part of the 
world do men suffer more acutely from lethargy and debility, 
which diseases often exceed the will-power of the individual 
to overcome. No one who has not encountered this inertia of 
the average man in the Indian plains can appreciate the inten- 
sity of the force needed to spur them in the mass to such 
unparalleled exertions as those with which the whole chronicle 
of the Mutiny teems. 

If this is the case then we are neglecting the principal 
factor in the sum of our preparation for the emergenqr-whUi 
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lies before us, by not making more of the social possibilities 
of our existing system ; neglecting also the strongest lever we 
possess for raising the whole moral tone of the race. 

Our greatest evil, the ultimate cause of nine-tenths of 
the misery and crime arising from drink, which is a stand- 
ing disgrace to our civilisation, springs primarily from the 
segregation of the sexes which was brought about by the 
growth of the huge cotton mills in the North, and other 
industries in which women are employed in droves, out of 
natural and healthy contact with men. Throughout the 
hours of daylight from September to March, men and women 
of the norttiem industrial classes rarely see each other, and 
when their work is over and the opportunity for recreation 
arises, the two having but little common interest drift apart 
in their amusements. Now women, being far more sus- 
ceptible to hysterical influence than men, become, when 
herded together in mobs, liable to extraordinary outbreaks of 
mania, under which they are capable of the most revolting 
conduct. Details can hardly be given in a work of this 
description, but the fact is that when repairs to machinery 
needing a man's skill require to be effected, no single work- 
man will go into the miU-rooms, even if he were ordered to 
do so. Factory owners, knowing what would happen, always 
send the men down in two's or three's, a sufficient indication 
of the nature of the danger to be faced. 

Things were even worse thirty or forty years ago. Any 
Commanding Officer stationed in Leeds, Manchester or Preston 
in those days can confirm my statement ; so far as they are 
better now the credit for their improvement belongs to the 
effort made by the founders of the Volunteer movement who 
seem to have grasped the human nature side of their business 
rather better than their successors. 

The essence of the whole matter is that human beings 
must be handled in conformity with their human instincts, 
and the fundamental instinct is that the sexes should find it 
worth their while to make themselves mutually attractive the 
one to the other, for there must be attraction before there can 
be love, though the lowest class of sexual passion can and 
does spring up even in the most revolting of surroundings. 

z 
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Women with no man'B admiiation to dnm for 
slatternly diabB. Men under the Bsme eanditione 
into the unspeakably tool and stinking type one aeeB no4 <Md|y 
as comer loafers bat even amongst the ivell paid artisan 
class. 

Teach a man to hold himsdf up, give him a ooal bk whkh 
he is not ashamed to be seent and a woman will Anm and 
keep herself clean to attract him, and in p rqport i an as she 
succeeds in this aim, the two will learn to respect one aiioliier. 
Thb mntoal respect becomes the best guarantee tot a hi^py 
home life, and the consequent redaction of that most 
appalling blot on oar dvilisation, the terrible mortality 
among infants. 

The proof of my contention can be seen by the iftaiiBng 
change which has come over the Begalar Army and the Naty 
since the abolition of the Gontagioas Disease Act in guriaon 
towns in 1884. In common with most soldiers at that time 
I looked on its repeal almost as a crime agpdnst homaaity, 
but though I still do not accept the arguments of thoaa wlie 
led the agitation against the law, careful observation has 
since convinced me that ^ was entirely in the wrong. 

As long as those A/b^ were in fteoe, no decent woman 
dared to be seen in company with a redcoat or a sailor — it 
exposed her to the risk of being blackmailed by the police — 
and the young soldiers finding themselves thus cut off from 
all associations with their respectable woman friends and 
their families, were driven to the very lowest haunts of vice 
and drink. No sooner, however, was the Act removed, than 
the sexes came together in a perfectly natural manner, and 
one saw the soldiers and sailors walking out with the very 
pick of the women of their own class. Of course they fell in 
love with one another, but as this was bond fide love and not 
mere sexual attraction, the soldiers and sailors far more often 
proved the girl's best protector, not her betrayer. Chivalry 
towards women is by no means limited to the upper classes 
only, but chivalry needs some kind of an ideal to awaken 11^ 
and a frowsy mill girl, stumbling half awake to her work m 
tbe early hours of the morning, or returning ankempA aad 
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bedraggled at the end of the day, is hardly the stimolas likely 
to set it in motion. 

The Volunteers have certainly done much to improve 
matters in the manufacturing towns during the last forty 
years, but of late there has been a tendency to deprecate the 
social side of the movement, which I think has gone too far. 
Under the scheme of development of our building resources 
which I have outlined above we should not only bring the 
women to take a living interest in our existence, but indirectly 
they would contribute financially to our support, and above 
all things they would bring us a better supply of recruits. 

On one point I am convinced: no Western nations can 
afford to dispense with the goodwill of its womenkind in its 
defence of its hearths and homes. The women must be worth 
dying for before men will risk the sacrifice, but what they 
will dare when their women prove worthy, the records of the 
American Civil War are there to prove. The South was the 
home of chivalry, and its women proved worthy of the respect 
in which they were held. In the North, it was not till the 
women in Washington literally spumed the runaways of 
Bull's Bun from their doors, that the men could be induced 
to submit themselves to the discipline and training which they 
needed to enable them to beat their enemy. 

Napoleon ignored the women of France, and in return they 
brought about his downfall. They hampered his recruiting 
by every expedient which the wit of woman could devise. It 
will always be so where the organisation for defence of the 
State ignores the power of silent pressure which the mothers 
and wives of a country can exercise. One may have to stoop 
to many petty trifles in Peace to preserve their sympathy ; 
balls, ceremonials, fancy dress, distinctions of uniform, things 
I confess utterly repugnant to my mind and to most thorough 
soldiers, but one learns by experience that in the long run 
the man who neglects them is a fool for his pains, and in 
time they will learn to act as our valuable coa^jntors on 
broader lines and fn»n less frivolous motives. 
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CHAPTEB XVin 

THB QWWRAL 0ZAFF AHD WAB OfVIOl ▲DKDIIBXB/kllOII 

EvsBT few monfhs we are treated to flaring newip^Mr oon- 
tents bills annonnoing the creation of a new General Stall 
and in the papers themselves to editorial oomments tiMcaon, 
praising or decrying* according to theur party allegiaiioe^ the 
merits of the new design. 

Yet these changes bring ns bat little nearer to flie trae 
ideal, nor will they ontil the real geneeis of the original on 
which they are framed is better onderstood. The vary 
essence of the Prussian * Oreat General Bta£^* in the farm it 
has now assumed, lies in the fact that it is an nneonadkHMi 
growth which has arisen out of conditions that appeared boIh 
sequently to its inception and were unknown to, and therefore 
not to be predicted hf its original founders. The idea of 
an academy in which officers should be taught the higher 
branches of their profession is an old one. There were schools 
all over the Continent, official and unofficial, long before the 
days of Napoleon. 

It was not until the growth of the monster armies, based 
on Ciompulsory Service, and conditioned by the success of the 
French Revolutionary and Imperial forces, that the idea 
embodied in the title * Chief of the General Staff * obtained its 
present signification. It was an absolutely natural response to 
the need that some equivalent should be found for the extra- 
ordinary capacity — the powers of work and command combined 
possessed by Napoleon. These were so great that they com- 
pelled his opponents to create a counterpoise. Theyoonld 
find men endowed with the power of command bat with 
limited abilities in other directions ; and they could prodnee 
others with general ability but lacking the personal mag- 
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netism of command. Therefore it was natural that they 
should seek to combine the two, that the one might supple- 
ment the other. 

Since Napoleon's extraordinary genius for detail, as well 
as for the broadest conception of tiie whole of a plan, enabled 
him to accomjdish easily the work usually allotted to four or 
five men, it became necessary to give each Commander of an 
Army a group of four or five assistants, who each controlled 
one department and was responsible to the chief of the group 
for his work. 

Napoleon, of course, employed Staff Officers too, but the 
essential difference of his method lay in this : that he employed 
them as clerks merely to draft out and despatch his orders — 
whereas in Prussia the Staff were advisers, whose adtice the 
Commander accepted or rejected at his peril. He did not 
formulate the scheme, but he took the responsibility of carry- 
ing it out. 

It will be seen at tmce in what a delicate situation this 
placed the Commander and his Staff one to the other, and 
the absolute need of a superlative loyalty on the part of the 
latter to the former, if the system was to work satisfactorily. 

Fortunately the terrible condition in which Prussia was 
placed when the system was introduced favoured the evolu- 
tion of the necessary qualities, for in moments of such uni- 
versal suffering men will readily place themselves in the 
background for the common good. Once the tradition was 
established, it possessed sufficient vitality to endure, until a 
Monarch, loyalty to whom was easy to all men, again took 
his place as actual, not merely titular, head of the Army. 

It needed, however, beside the King, a man of most excep- 
tional personality, strength, modesty, and self-restraint all 
combined in one, to render the Staff tradition a working 
success. Fortunately these qualities were all united in von 
Moltke. His example made him the idol of his own depart- 
ment,^ and ensured that any attempt on the part of the 
young Staff officer to exceed the limits of his office would 
meet with the severest censure on the part of his colleagues. 

Most fortunately also Moltke retained his intellectual 

* Sm Verdi da Vernoif, Im Chrouen Haupi QuarUer, 1870. 
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vigour long enough to create a soffieiant Bohool far the Jhitaie 
Corps and Divisional GommanderB of the Oermaa lnqr» ior 
otherwise the system would have proved more tfaaa hnmaa 
nature could endure. 

The extraordinary confidence repoeed in him hj "be 
Emperor William L, and his conscientious discharge of all 
his duties, set an example to the whole Army ihafc eoor 
ditioned the spirit in which all who aspired to eomB under 
his influence perfonned their work. Men did not arrive aft 
Sta£f employment under a General by passing eiaminatinp 
only. They were sifted by their own oomradee and rogi- 
mental Ciommanders besides — ^for no regiment cared to xiak 
its reputation by putting forward a wastrel, only aozkma far 
a snug billet ; and in the years succeeding tiie two great 
campaigns, 1866 and 1870-71, men of the requisite chaTartsr 
were not hard to find. By degrees, as the generation of older 
Generals passed away, their places were taken by men trained 
under Moltke's own eyes-^-and it became possible to lay down 
the rule that only men who had served in the General Staff 
with distinction were eligible for CJommands. 

This was the essential link in the whole chain, ior oUiflr* 
wise it was not, and is not, in human nature that sueh a 
system should work satisfactorily. 

The young Staff officer on joining his Command is kept 
in his place, because he knows that his General also has been 
through the same training, and by riper experience can teach 
him many things— consequently he is ready to learn, and is 
not anxious to teach his own undigested wisdom.^ For this 
reason he can safely be entrusted with considerable respon- 
sibility, for there is the best guarantee possible that he will 
not overstep the limits of discretion. 

With us, however, this guarantee is wanting. Our Com- 
manders never having had to control Armies exceeding the 
capacity of one able man to direct, have not themselves ex- 
perienced the need of expert advisers in the same palpable 
form — therefore they have not acquired the habit <dl naiag 
them — moreover, there being no continuity of service 

* * Knowledge dwells in minds replete with thoughts of other iMll, 
in minds attentive to their own.' — Gxobox Euot. 
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ditioDB as with the Germans — War being after all a better 
field of selection for Command than the school-room — it has 
hitherto been quite impossible for us to confine commands 
solely to Staff College graduates. Hence when, as very often 
happens, one of our Commanders who has acquired his rank 
by service id the field has a graduate of the Staff College 
assigned to him without any voice in the selection, difficulties 
are very apt to arise. 

Let me state a typical case to make the matter clearer. 
A General Officer has fought his way up through service on 
the North-West Frontier and in Egypt, let us say, and by 
practical experience he knows all that there is to know of the 
conduct of hostilities in such countries, but he has had 
neither time nor opportunity to become acquainted with con- 
temporary European methods. He is then appointed to a 
command in South Africa, and a distinguished Staff College 
graduate, thoroughly acquainted with the European standards 
of training, fighting, etc., but ignorant of Egyptian and 
Indian practice, is posted as Chief of his Staff. 

Both have had no actual experience of South Africa, the 
nature of the country, or the style of warfare used by Boers 
or natives. Now imagine the result. It is conceivable, of 
course, that each would recognise his own limitations, and 
both would frankly co-operate for the common good — but it 
is improbable, to say the least of it. Most likely each will 
look down upon the other — the General on his Staff Officer 
as a pretentious young theorist, the Staff Officer on his 
General as a stupid old obstructionist ; and since both, under 
strange conditions, are bound to make mistakes, each will find 
plenty to confirm his fundamentally biased opinion of the 
other's shortcomings; their antagonism will become more 
pronounced, and in the end the Service is sure to suffer. 

Even in Peace time this system is bound to create friction, 
and it is certain to do so until the same uniformity, of origin 
at least, is established between the Staff and the General. 
How under our conditions this problem is to be solved is, 
I confess, beyond me, but emphatically never by the issue of 
a Ministerial 'ukas.' The conditions of our Service seem 
to me to interpose almost impassable obstacles. There must 
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be an age-limit fixed for the Staff College, and only a relatively 
small nmnber of Officers can be spared from any one battaUoD 
at a tiipe to attend it. Bat the chances of active Service 
occur so irregularly, and it is so impossible to pass over the 
proofs of capacity for Command given by men in face of the 
enemy, that the possession of a Staff College certificate can 
never, with us, be made the indispensable condition for 
promotion to the higher Commands. It is enough to look at 
our present Army List for proofs of this contention. Taking 
even the best known names, how few of their owners could 
have found time or opportunity to obtain such a certificate ? 

Lord Kitchener could never have been spared from the 
important duties for the execution of which he has been 
famed, and even assuming that both Sir John French and 
Sir Ian Hamilton might have found the opportunity it could 
only have been by the chance of a Staff College vacancy for 
their Begiments happening to coincide with their momentary 
freedom from active service, or some other pressing duty. 

We might mitigate the evil, it is true, by placing all 
officers on one general list, as in Germany and in India, and 
then posting those who had passed the Staff College to do 
duty with the Begiments — ^not merely to be attached to them 
for instruction, as at present. This would set free one-half 
the Officers at present under instruction at any one time, but 
this would be to make competition far harder, with the 
probable further result that every place would be taken by 
the Engineers and Artillery, a consequence which, as I have 
pointed out above, ^ would be by no means for the greatest 
good of the Army. 

It seems to me, however, quite possible to harmonise all 
our difficulties by imitating both the French and German 
practice in the creation of a true Military History Section of 
the General Staff, through which at some time or other of 
their service all officers destined for the higher Commands 
should pass, and to which all retired Officers who have shown 
anj^ marked tastes for inquiry and research should be affiliated. 
Primarily the junior members should be employed in collect- 
ing data relating to our many campaigns, so that they might 

' See Chapter IX. 
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learn to appreciate the facte, and the generalisations from 
those facts, on which the scientific treatment of all military 
problems are based. The older men need not be subjected to 
this drudgery ; but it is absolutdy essential that aU should 
be made to understand the radical difference between true 
expert opinion based on an exhaustive knowledge of facts^ 
and public opinion founded only on the last sensational 
headline of some irresponsible newspaper. This warning 
may seem superfluous, but twenty years' experience in the 
combat of the wildest theories originating from isolated 
occurrences imperfectly reported, have convinced me of its 
necessity, and I have the weight of all the authority of the 
French and German Staffs to support me. 

Those OfScers, of course, who showed a special aptitude 
for this line of investigation should be noted, but not removed 
from the active duties of their profession. On the contrary, 
they should be encouraged to gain fresh first-hand experience, 
and the permanent nucleus of the teaching and writing body 
should be made up of men who had retired from the Army, 
or in consequence of wounds or sickness were no longer fit 
for duty at the front. 

This would give continuity to the whole system, and allow 
of men taking up, and really mastering, certain special epochs 
and campaigns. At present no Officer on the active list can 
possibly afford the time to absorb and understand the details 
of any campaign or subject. Four years for the study of the 
Napoleonic Strategy is hardly enough to read hastily through 
even the Emperor's correspondence, still less to form an 
opinion upon it; but that is the outside time which any 
Officer on the active list can get, and in addition his day is 
fully taken up with routine duties of organisation which have 
to be discharged whatever else may suffer. 

This simple solution of our difficulty has not yet pre- 
sented itself to our responsible organisers, because we are 
still governed by the old-standing tradition that the active 
list eiisto to share all the money that can be extracted from 
the Treasury, and not to administer it to the best advantage 
of the country. 

Further, it is in this way only that we can establish a 
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sufficient weight of authority to guide pubHc opinion. This 
ia the special function which the Pruasian Staff perform so 
admirably, and it has grown, almost unconsciously, from the 
formation of the Military History Section. Certainly its 
founders never foresaw the need to be supplied, for the con- 
ditions which have created it — the growth ol the Preaa, the 
evolution of the telegraph, etc. — at that time were in the 
womb of the future. 

Thanks to this weight of authority and continuity, the 
proposals of the General Staff for the development of the 
striking power of the Nation encounter but little of the 
senseless opposition which we in England too often have to 
deal with. Nearly two-thirds of the male voters know what 
the General Staff is, and how unremittingly it works for their 
well-being, consequently are content to acquiesce in its con- 
clusions. Certainly, as I have pointed out in Chapter lY., on 
' The functions of the Volunteers in Peace,' the absence of tree 
criticism may, in many instances, lead to stagnation ; but in 
matters of organisation, of numbers and administration— the 
principal questions that come before the Reichstag for decision 
— the Staff is the one organ whi can speak with onimpeacb- 
able authority ; and this only Decauae it possessee numbeis 
and oon^aity. 

If the need in Germany for such an institation is great, 
it is, however, far greater in a coontry whoee Military opera- 
tions cover 80 vast an area, and are condncted under eneh 
widely differing conditions. 

We, of all nations, need a ' Clearing Hoose ' for our mili- 
tary ideas. We want to bring our Officers from all qtiartan 
of the globe under one roof, and compel them to thraBh oat 
their points of variance. 

To make the matter more InminooB, imagine a propoBil 
put before a Board of locomotive superintendents, drawn, let 
us say, from the North-Westem, the Great Western, Great 
Northern, the Indian Great Eastern, and haU-a-doRen rtpetn 
sentatives of the varioos monntain and narrow-gauge limn til 
India and the Cape— the proposal being to deeign roUiag*«ba||y^ 
for a new railway in a strange country, with tot 
data before them. Imagine, further, that this 
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conducting their enqoirieB by correspondence. Now, as it 
is a well-known fact that no two locomotive superintendents 
in England can be induced to agree as to the best all-round 
pattern of locomotive even for English requirements, what hope 
would there be of an agreement being arrived at in reasonable 
time between these experts whose experiences were so widely 
separated in point of space, of climate, and so forth ? 

Yet this is what we expect of our Generals each time that 
a new book of regulations is placed upon the stocks. Men 
who have gained their experience in Africa, in Afghanistan, 
in Egypt, and the West Coast are asked to contribute each 
their quota to the common stock. Ultimately it falls to the 
lot of some relatively junior Officer (in one instance, I am 
credibly informed, it was a young Staff Captain, who happened 
for the moment to have nothing more pressing in hand) to 
digest the material thus collected and bring it into harmony 
with the prevailing vague generalities on European tactics, 
which he may have picked up by indiscriminate reading in 
magazines and the daily Press, or from hazy recollections of 
his Sandhurst instructions. Then the rough draft is sent 
round to the various Commanding Officers for approval, and 
finally a pitiful non-committal handbook is turned out, with- 
out any skeleton of reasoned-out principle to hold it together. 
Here there is a section translated bocUly from the German, 
pieced in without any reference to its context in the original ; 
there a new formation, figures and all adopted boldly from the 
French ; and finally, for use in savage warfare, some recollec- 
tions from the Seven Years' War and the Peninsula — sound 
enough as far as they go, but in flagrant opposition to the 
prevailing tendency of the whole work. 

The general excuse advanced for this state of things is 
that * an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory.' This 
might be reasonable enough if the ounce of practice had been 
objectively and not merely subjectively reported. To show 
that this has been the case, let me analyse the fundamental 
conception underlying the bulk of our official tactical litera- 
ture. Briefly, this may be formulated as the ' increased fire- 
power of modem infantry,' and this had its origin, as already 
explained above, in the eye-witness reports of the effect of 
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breechloading fire as first seen in the Bohemian and Franoo- 
Oerman campaigns. 

Now sabjectively, we know that these were true enough ; 
eye-witnesses did see men falling by hundreds as the assaolt- 
ing lines endeavoured to close with the enemy, bat we now 
know on incontrovertible evidence (see above. Chap. XTV) that 
a very large number of the men seen to fall were by no means 
dead, not always even womided. The spectators were, in fact 
— though they were not aware of it — in the presence ci the 
phenomenon, known in the German Army by the expressive 
name of * Die Massendriickebergerthum,' ^ a phrase for which 
we have no adequate expression in our own language, but which 
may be freely rendered as the * tendency to skulk in masses.' 
Now let us see how this phenomenon alters the objective truth 
of the whole situation. We can appeal to official statistics for 
our facts. 

When the killed and wounded returns of the campaign 
first mentioned and others began to see the light, it became 
perfectly evident that the losses both in Bohemia, the Franco- 
German War, and the Busso-Turkish War, were not only far 
below those endured in the Seven Years' War, the later cam- 
paigns of Napoleon, and the American Civil War (when 
battle was compared with battle and both reduced to the same 
time standard), but that even locally, when isolated units 
had blundered into impossible situations, their punishment 
had not been as sudden and devastating as in the earlier 
campaigns. The breechloader as yet (including Manchuria) 
can show nothing nearly so sudden and dramatic as the 
destruction of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo ; and, whereas 
only two German Infantry regiments lost over 50 per cent, of 
their numbers in a single battle in 1870, more than fifty 
Confederate and Federal regiments attained that distinction 
during the campaigns from 1862-64 when fighting against 
the old muzzle-loading musket. 

These figures alone were sufficient to cast suspicion on 
the powers of the breechloaders ; meanwhile, we, in our 
many minor campaigns, were accumulating other evidence 

' A Driickeberger is a skulker, a man who flattens himself down M a hMI 
does in its form. 
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and all to the same effeot. For generations it had been an 
axiom that the fire of an mishaken Infantry square, i.e. one 
not demoralised by previous shell-fire, was sufficient to stop 
outright the charge of even first-rate Cavalry ; the few excep- 
tions serving only to confirm the general rule. But if un- 
shaken Infantry could stop Cavalry, d fortiori they could 
equally shatter the rush of savages; for no Infantry can 
charge home with the speed and momentum of a Cavalry 
horse. But now, suddenly, Ghazis, Zulus, and Mahdists 
were found to be quite capable of feats previously considered, 
and proved by experience, to be quite impossible against the 
old smooth-bore musket. 

The suggestion that our men were no longer as staunch as 
their ancestors proved altogether untenable, when age, length 
of service, and manifest goodwill were considered. Moreover, 
the same misfortunes had happened to other nations. The 
French Infantry at Yionville were probably in every respect 
as reliable as the bulk of the old Napoleonic foot-soldiers in 
Egypt and Syria, yet Bredow's brigade of six squadrons 
attacking across 1,200 yards of open, had ridden them down 
with quite insignificant losses in the charge itself ; whilst at 
the battle of the Pyramids and Mount Tabor their ancestors 
had been proof against the most determined charges of the 
Mamelukes and Turks, who certainly charged home with 
greater velocity than any of the Ghazis or Mahdists whose 
rushes we have had to face, and with an equal contempt for 
death. This all pointed to the presence of some new disturbing 
factor whose origin and influence had to be traced, and 
presently (about 1896) I found the solution by considering 
the consequences which happened when a shake or quiver of 
the hand put the sights of a long-range rifle off its target ; 
and then comparing these with what happened during the 
use of the old smooth-bore musket. 

Suppose, for instance, that an excited man pulled the 
trigger of his musket whilst throwing it into his shoulder, 
the muzzle at that instant pointing upwards at 88^, the angle 
of elevation for maximum range, his target really being only 
200 yards in front of him. Then, since the extreme range 
of his weapon was 1,200 yards, the bullet would foil only 
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1,000 yards beyond the target. Under similar circiimat&noei 
with any modern rifle it would go about 5,000 yarde ' farther, 
and at whatever other angle he might discharge his piece, HbA 
bullet would fall somewhere between these limits, since by 
hypothesis it could not go farther. 

Now imagine a line of men all highly excited and all dijh 
charging their weapons in the general direction of the enenqi^ 
but with every possible variation of elevation between the 
horizontal and 33°. All their bullets would sweep throogb ft 
volume of air bounded by the ground on one side and a com 
drawn through the outermost bullets above and on either sulat 




Now the height attained by a ballet in flight when fired fix 
maximom range la roughly one-third of the range covered, i,«. 
with the old masket 1,200 feet, with the new rifle 6^000 feat 
Therefore, during continnons firing, at any given moment tbe 
air contained in the flgnres formed by tibe UneB a, b, o, will be 
filled with bolletB dotted aboat like cammte in a oake, and if 
the number of bullets in each be equal, then the currants wiQ 
be much closer together in the smaUer figure than in the Iwyc 



' The actval extreme nnge of the modem militkrjriflehu,! 
□erer been aoeorftlel; detenDined. Eiperlmenti were sude on 
■auds, bnt llie Snt gme of bnlleti oonld not be pioked np ; it ii 
S,O00;uds. 
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one. Now the volameB of the two figures being to one another 
roughly in the ratio of 1 to 60, it is clear that in order to 
make the danger of exposure during any given unit of time 
aqnal in both caeee, then aixty times as much lead must be 
poured into the larger ae into the emaller space. 

The rate of fire of the old Bmooth-bore muzzle- loader 
ftvaraged in Frederic the Great's day three rounds a minute ; 
to create equal danger during an equal unit of time the 
modern rifie would reqnire to be fired 180 times in a minute 
-i.e. about ten times more than in practice it ever is. 
Thie is assuming the men to stand equally close to one 
another in both cases, but this is a condition practically never 
fulfilled, except in savage warfare. Generally a firing line of 
3 rifie to every five feet is considered sufficient, whereas in 
the old line, which stood two or three deep, it was either five 
«r seven muskets to the same apace, so that in comparing the 
ire power of past and present formations the above figures 
have to be multiplied by five and seven respectively, which 
brings OS to the somewhat considerable figures of 900 or 1,260 
rounds per riHe per minute to establish a danger zone equal to 
that of the old days. Now we begin to understand why the 
old squares so often proved unapproachable, and how it came 
•bout that in South Africa and Manchuria incidents occurred 
in which both sides pumped lead into each other with hardly 
7 noticeable result. In the latter case, at any rate, on one 
Kcasion both Japanese and Buseians took to throwing stones ' 
kt each other, in the hope of arriving at some result. 

Now though in practice this condition of entirely random 
not often reached, there is nevertheless a steady 
deterioration in the acciu-acy of the fire from the commence- 
Dent of the engagement, when men are stitl cool and collected, 
mtil the final crisis, when after hours, or it may be days, of 
Utrdmest nervous disturbance and physical suffering, half 
blinded by smoke and the dust torn up by bursting shells — 
ttll aimed fire ceases to be possible. Then it becomes pure 
ehance, and chance only whether a particular bullet finds its 
liill«t or not. The ' fire power of modern weapons ' is there- 
lore not a constant quantity as our Regulations imply, but a 

< Sm Bii Un HunUton'B Diary ef a Sta^ff Offictr, *o!. ti. 
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1 ly variable one, the limit of variation being many 

times I ,ter nowadays than it used to be ; and whether in 
any parucatar case it proves deadly or the reverse, ia mainly 
the consequence of the assailant's choice of his opportunities. 
If he chooses to throw his men away against an unshaken 
enemy waiting to receive him, he will be destroyed promptly, 
just as were the French knights at Cr^cy or Poictiers. But 
if he understands the power of the three arms, it follows 
from what I have said in Chapter III. that, thanks to this 
increase of range which has tended to diminish the power of 
Infantry fire in defence, he has immensely greater power of 
creating conditions to suit his purpose than our forefathers 
ever enjoyed in the past.' 

This conclusion, viz. that th power of the General direct- 
ing an attack has been enormously intensified by the 
increased range of modem arms, carries with it a strategic 
consequence which so far has escaped all notice even on the 
Continent. 

In all strategic mancenvres time is the principal factor, 
and in the Napoleonic system as now taught by the French 
General Staff, it ia shown that Napoleon himself fundament- 
ally relied on the self-sacrifice and endurance of his advance 
guard, or retaining force, whichever it might happen to be, 
to gain time tor him to exeonte the manceuvre by which he 
designed to shatter his enemy. By degrees this idea beeame 
familiar to all Armies, and from experience in the old days it 
was laid down that a Division, aay 12,000 combatants, oould 
not well be destroyed by reaeonable odds in less than five to 
six hours, whilst a Corps of 80,000 could be relied on to hold 
its own for a whole day. 

These ideas became constant in all Armies, and od the 
whole the experience of 1870 confirmed them. 

Both the BuBsians and the J'apaneee adopted them, and 
practically all distances and intervals between Diviaioiu and 
Corps — hence all time calculations were based oa tMr 
assumptions. 

But the result of the first employment of UjD%^afl0 
quick-firing guns with shrapnell shell, entirely i 
< See DUgrun V, fig. B. 
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very foundations of their several designs, and imported into 
their battles an unknown factor which gave them entirely 
new characteristics. 

Thus at the Yala the Russians, considering that their 
advance guard on Suribachyama could at least hold out for 
several hours against a four-fold numerical superiority, 
posted their reserves some six miles to the rear, and every 
Staff Officer in Europe would have considered this a perfectly 
reasonable supporting distance. 

The Japanese, determined to leave no possibility of failure 
for their attack, concentrated an overwhelming weight of 
Artillery against Suribachyama and sent the whole of their 
Xllth Division to march round the enemy's left flank. The 
latter were, if unopposed, to strike the road in rear of the 
Russians about 2 p.h. — so the Japanese, calculating that it 
would take them about four hours to overcome the Russians 
in front of them, launched their attack in the usual German 
formation about 10 a.m. But so overwhelming was the effect 
of the Japanese Artillery, that the Infantry assault was not 
checked for a minute.^ Instead of the prolonged fire-duel 
that all expected, the Russians, in the face of the hail of 
shrapnel beating in their faces, could scarcely raise their 
heads above their parapets to fire, and in a few minutes the 
Japanese had raced across the open plain, and by 11 a.h. 
had the whole position in their hands. Then their turning 
movement executed punctuaUy as arranged, the Xllth Division 
found itself practically too late for effective action, i.e. action 
commensurate with their strength. 

Similarly at Liao-Yang. Eouropatkine, who had planned 
his defensive battle entirely in accordance with French 
ideas, lost his opportunity in turn by the same miscalcu- 
lation. 

Of his seven Corps he had posted three to cover the town of 
Liao-Tang directly, whilst a fourth one manoeuvred against 
Kuroki and the Ist Army, with the direct intention of enticing 
the latter out of the mountains into the more open country 
about Yentai, and he had kept the remaining three Corps in 
reserve to fall upon the latter at the critical moment. But the 

* See ill ooni&niiation Sir Un Hamilton's Diary of a Staff Offle^r, toL L 
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power of ihe Japanew altaek on Liao-Taog profed w maA 
more rapid in its aetion than had been antioipafted tiial he «m 
unable to keep hie reserve in hand, and had to expend it b 
reeiating the direet attack. Thus, ivhen the ends eame^ he 
had only OrloffB detachment available to Btpport hia Utk, 
and thi8» thiooc^ the acddent of command, was so badly 
handled that it arrived too late. All through the *<*«^^c" 
similar miacaleQlationfl on both eidee ooenrred, with the lenitt 
that in no single instance was the conception of flie modehi 
Battle of Dedsian realised, but sitnations were evcAved which 
will for years to come, in England at any rate^ be pat down 
to the deadliness of the weapon, and not to a mUoalmUMm 
in the mamwr of it$ use. 

What the result will be we can gather from HbA past ; 
false deductions will be drawn as to the relative value of fiie 
three Arms ; fdse teaching as regards thdr employment^ and 
ultimately false data submitted to some future War MiniBtsr 
out of which to reorganise the Army. 

The corrective to apply would be the Ifilitary BSatocy 
Section I have suggeeted, with a further addition that I hate 
kept to the last 

The work should not be entirely book study, or visils to 
manceuvres, but all Officers attending shoald go through a 
coarse of detailed War Games, in which by degrees all possible 
or reasonably probable situations in which a British Army 
may find itself, either at home or across the narrow seas, 
shoald be worked oat again and again, and every possible 
situation thoroughly discussed. 

A beginning has already been made in this direction, but 
it seems to me that the essential feature has been neglected, 
viz. that the Officers should be kept together, if not Uterally 
under one roof, at any rate in one particular garrison, and 
that these games should not be interpolated in the ordinary 
daily routine. 

What I have seen happening in many instances lately is 
Officers after a ten days* Staff ride hurrying back to their 
garrisons to make up arrears of routine work, and putting aD 
consideration of the problems just propounded to them out d 
their heads until next time. Simply because the 
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must be done, the other and aknoet the most important can 
wait. 

Thia method, the reunion of selected men mider the same 
roof, was pnrsned by Moltke in Berlin, and from my know- 
ledge of the working of that system, derived from friends 
who passed through it, I am convinced it would have equally 
favourable results with us ; indeed, I and several of my friends 
attempted it as far as we were able some years ago ; but the 
Boer War drove us all asunder, and most of the best of 
the little group will never again return. Still, the results 
we obtained, in spite of the pressure of other avocations, 
were so promising that I am confident the scheme would 
succeed. 

Li whatever way, however, a General Staff may ultimately 
be provided, two conditions it must fulfil, before serious pro- 
gress in Organisation and Reform becomes possible : it must 
have continuity and numbers. 

Given these, and any able man, accustomed to employ 
experts, might reasonably succeed as Secretary of State for 
War. 

The simplest way in which the public can realise the 
several functions devolving on our Heads of Departments, 
Secretary of State, and Inspector-General, is by the analogy 
of a great steam shipping company. The Secretary of State 
is the Managing Director responsible to the Board of 
Directors (the Cabinet), ultimately to the Shareholders (the 
Nation). 

It is not necessary, indeed it probably never has happened, 
that a managing director has been an expert seaman, naval 
architect, naval engineer and boiler maker, hotel manager, 
caterer, etc., and it is absolutely better that he should not be 
a specialist in any one of these branches, as in that case his 
sense of proportion might suffer. Similarly it is not 
necessary, or even desirable, that the Secretory of State 
should be an authority on Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, 
but it is most essential that he should know the human 
nature of the soldier, and the attitude of the civil population to 
the Army in general. Nothing more need be required of him 
if his experts know their business and the General Staff have 

▲ ▲2 
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evolved booib simple plan tor placing results graphiimHy 
before him. 

In bnsineBB the matter is simple ; enrves of resalts for tiie 
whole, carves of expenditure for the sevand branehes^ make 
it possible to detect the consequences of want oi prop o rtion in 
any one branch. 

But it is not so simple in Army matters, thoofi^ I hdd 
that by tentative methods a satisfactory system ooold be 
arrived at. 

I would suggest first the preparation of a National Oapitd 
account going back for a period of a conple of centoxieBy and 
giving the estimated present value of the countries oor 
fighting forces have gained for us; and the money— we 
cannot estimate for the lives — sunk in their acquisition. 

Next the increased cost due to neglect of suitable pre- 
cautions and preparations, with a detailed -analysis of the 
many incidents. That, at least, would show us the general 
result over a term of years and indicate infallibly in what 
direction it would pay to sink capital now. An ^y^^mpiA ^^11 
serve to make the matter clearer. For some years paat I 
have been endeavouring to induce the Government to porohase 
an invention, the property of an old friend of mine, by which 
food of all kinds can be stored for many years without any 
loss of its nutritive qualities, and a reduction in weight is 
secured varying from 80 per cent, in meat, to 92 per cent, 
in some vegetables. Of course there are many different kinds 
of desiccated foods already in the market, but this process 
differs from all others in the fact that the food is preserved 
raw with all its flavour concentrated within it. 

Actually all the Government reports on the samples 
submitted have been most favourable, but the acquisition 
of the whole invention would involve a very considerable 
outlay, which would have spoiled the symmetry of any (Govern- 
ment's estimates. 

It was accordingly necessary to produce some kind of 
proof of the amount of saving my proposal would create, and, 
in order to accomplish this, I went over the records of the num- 
ber of men engaged during our campaigns of the last thsrfjf 
years, number of days for which rations had to be providb4» 
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and mean length of haulage. Of coarse, my solution could 
onljL be a rough approxunation ; but, taking the minimum 
calculation, I was able to show an average direct saving of 
half a million sterling per annum ; whilst the indirect saving 
arising from the increase in mobility, due to reduction of bulk 
and weight carried, practically exceeded computation. 

I think no Officer to whom I have shown my figures has 
questioned my contention that the use of these foods in South 
Africa would have diminished the duration of the Boer War 
by one half at the very least. 

Bough as my figures necessarily were, they were, never- 
theless, sufficient to enable one to form a business idea of 
what it would be worth while to pay for the invention, or 
whether it might not be better to offer the inventor a retain- 
ing fee to stock a sufficient quantity of his foods, to be 
available as a first reserve to meet the strain of mobilisation. 

I imagine the former to be the better plan, as it would 
deprive the enemy of any chance of acquiring equal mobility 
—an advantage not easily over-estimated — and the secret, 
being somewhat in the nature of the secret of playing the 
violin, easy to explain but most difficult to imitate, might 
have been safely kept for any number of years. 

I quote this case only because it came under my own 
personal observation, and, together with others, convinced me 
that the proper commercial machinery for administering the 
Army was practically non-existent at present. 

I would apply the same method to the organisation of the 
Army ; for instance, in times past we have suffered prolonged 
expense and delay in the execution of campaigns through 
insufficient provision of Cavalry or Artillery, as the case may 
be. I would take these situations, as soon after their occur- 
rence as possible, and have them fought out on the map with 
revised proportions of the several Arms, and note the reduction 
of time and consequent saving of expense that would have 
followed. 

Something in this direction, notably with the question 
of horse and mule breeding in India, actually has been 
accomplished ; but even there the system is only in its 
infancy, and, it is to be feared, will remain so ; for adminis- 
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tratora always BBem to consider the last campaigD aa absolutely 
final, and though all history proves their folly, they persist in 
refuBJng to prepare for the inevitable ' neit time.' 

Of this, however, I am quite certain, vie. that if the 
Military General Staff would call to its aBsistance some of our 
great engineers accustomed to dealing with the finances of 
Famine prevention in India and its relief, the diminution ia 
the cost of Ware over a term of years would be quite remark* 
nhle. 

Having dealt with the National Capital account on the 
broadest lines, and established statistical data for reference, 
I would next prepare a specifically ' War Office Capital 
Account,' on which should be shown as assets the present 
value of all the barracks, drill-fields, and manceuvre grounds 
in the Empire, and the amount actually paid for them. 

The result, I venture to think, would be amazing. There 
are thousands of acres of eligible residential estate on the 
South Coiist in War Office charge, but totally useless for the 
purpose for which they were originally acquired. 

The country round Aldershot cost the War Office in I S54-5 
71. 10s. an acre. Since the troops came there and developed 
it by attracting population, making roads, etc., it has gone Dp 
to about 200/. an acre for frontages, and an all-round value of 
about 501. for farther development. 

All over the Northern district, in Manchester, Preston, 
Leeds, Sheffield, etc., and even in London, there are barraoka 
with drill-grounds attached worth ae much as 102. a yard, of 
which the public knows nothing. But out of the proceeds 
realised by their sale, modern barracks in healthy and 
suitable localities could be built, to the enormous gain in 
popularity of recruiting, and the general tactical efficiency 
of the Army. It is about fifteen years since I first pitt 
forward this suggeBtion ; bat as yet apparently mthont 
result. 

The point must never be overlooked that the Army, by 
reason of the power it possesses of concentrating a large body 
of men wherever it may desire to place them, and improving 
the spot by military labour {which might be usefully employa^, 
to a tar greater extent than it is), can always attract a 
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population around it, to minister to the needs of the troops, 
thus enhancing the value of the whole of the surrounding 
district.^ If the spot chosen is at all favourable, then, in new 
countries, the civilian population soon outnumbers the troops, 
fresh industries spring up, and as the value of the land rises 
the Government blocks in the vicinity of the town can be 
sold off, and fresh ground acquired for barracks, etc., at a little 
distance out in the country. This might now be done, as 
suggested, at Leeds and Manchester. Or in an entirely new 
country, (Government might, from the first, reserve blocks 
intentionally, in the same manner as has been done on the 
Canadian Pacific and other colonial railways. (See also 
Chapter XIV.) 

If this system had been pursued, let us say in Canada, in 
years gone by, the value of the properties thus acquired 
would by this time have run into many millions— enough to 
build all the barracks, schools, and colleges we now require, 
(jovemment in such cases has the first choice of sites, and 
troops will always be placed in positions of strategic value, 
i.e. where roads or waterways converge ; and as the country 
develops, these places tend to become the great centres of 
railway and steamship concentration, sending up the price 
of all the land in the vicinity to many times its original 
value. 

Generally, statistical information should be worked out, and 
for this purpose I would call in the aid of the highest civilian 
authorities to compare the wealth-producing value of the 
trained soldier, his expectation of life, and chance of arriving 
in the workhouse, with those of the trained civilian. I have 
already alluded to Sir J. Whitworth's evidence given many 
years ago, and I consider it as below the average of present- 
day experience. The proportion of civil crime in both classes 
should also be taken into account. Further, notwithstanding 
that we are still in an age of transition, notwithstanding the 
fact that our records under all heads would have to be reduced 
by the elimination of numbers of old long-service men pre- 
maturely broken down in the days before hygiene had lessened 
the invaliding and death rates, I venture to think that a far 

■ 8m alio Ohapter XIV., on the Begimental Colonies in Cauftdft. 
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stronger ease ocmld be made oat in fevoor of milituy 

than has ever been presented in jnetifieation of the nrnnem* 

amns expended on Primary Edoeation, 

I do not» of eooree, qneetion the value of a certain amoont 
of Primary Education to the State, bat I do contend lliat 
what is saace for the goose is saaoe for the gander, and if it 
is fair to dass 'moral and intellectaal' improvementa as a- 
national asset, the gain in <diaracter, concentrationi and geoecal 
health should equally be credited to the Army. Of eoarseb 
in the term 'Army' I include all branches of the fleeting 
Services, and I would have similar figures prepared lor eaeh. 
With these behind him, a Secretary of State would find it far 
easier to defend his annual budget than under his preocnt 
difficulties. 

If the Secretary of State stands to the Army as tiie 
Managing Director to the Board of a great Steamship 
Company in the analogy I have already used, then the 
Inspector-QenenJ holds the same relative position as fiie 
Lloyd's surveyor. 

But Lloyd's surveyors are bound by certain rules which 
obtain general acceptance because based upon scientifically 
established principles. It follows, therefore, that withoat the 
Bection of the General Staff I have demanded for the express 
purpose of diBcovering and formulating similar general rules, 
we can have no guarantee that his duties can be carried out 
either to his own or to anyone else's satisfaction. 

However sound the Inspector may be (and I should 
unhesitatingly accept the present holder of that office as the 
best-informed soldier the Army has as yet produced), he is at 
present at the mercy of every change of opinion to which the 
* sensuous impression ' of the next battlefield may give rise. 
Practically his reputation is in the hands of the first news- 
paper which, in the event of War, can catch public opinion by 
the audacity of its headlines — * Awful slaughter, etc.,' * Alder- 
shot methods again condemned ' — and this is what actually 
happened during the South African campaign ; indeed, mem 
or less after every minor disaster of the past twenty years. 

Against this form of attack a man in such a high position 
ifl quite powerless ; for if it is only blatant enough, it may, aa 
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we know by experience, infect the whole Army, and undermine 
all confidence in its leaders. 

Incidents far worse than any I can recall in the Soath 
African Campaign, happened again and again daring the 
Franco-German War, but the German General Staff held its 
peace until long afterwards ; and the trained military common 
sense of the German people (though it could not help know- 
ing that there had been blunders and mistakes) concluded 
from the silence of the Staff that these were merely the 
inevitable consequences of a sudden transition from Peace 
to War, therefore its allegiance to its Generals continued 
to be unshaken. I conclude, therefore, that a strong Military 
History Section is a primary condition of all future reform, 
for without it no scheme that the wit of a civilian War 
Minister can hope to devise will give us the Army we 
require. The organisation of an Army is far too serious 
a matter to be allowed to rest on foundations so unstable as 
public opinion. Opinion must first be based on knowledge — 
and knowledge we shall not get until the highest scientific 
training attainable has been brought to bear on the investiga- 
tions I have indicated. 
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It will, however, also be evident that the efficiency of thia 
machinery will be higher or lower in proportion as the ideal 
of edacation neceseary for thia porpose ia attained or the 
reverse ; and it will be very clear to oil who have followed me 
thoB far, that at present our factor of safety in this direction 
approaches the danger limit far more closely than a prudent 
engineer would consider satisfactory. To my mind the cause 
of oar weakness lies in the defective general edncation whiidi 
the public brings to the consideration of these probleniB. 
This defect places it at the mercy of every blatant windbag 
who, by the audacity of his denunciations or the appannt 
novelty of his suggestions, can obtain the ear of the PresB. 
thereby hypnotising a proportion of its readers into acoepttng 
as proved, statements which rest purely on assertion and an 
not substantiated by facts. 

The origin of this evil, I submit, can be 
a fundamental defect in onr methods of edaoation 
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its origin far back in the Middle Ages, when the literary 
method of teaching was practicallyithe only one either needed 
or available. What constitutes good grammar or style is 
simply a matter of opinion, and varies apparently with 
latitude and longitude; what is excellent style in Russian 
would be execrable in German, and hardly satisfactory in 
English ; whilst Turkish can only be paraphrased — it cannot 
be translated into any Western language with which I am 
acquainted. Spelling also is a question of custom and con- 
venience, and the quaintest methods have been found to 
commend themselves alike to men of the highest ability as 
of the very lowest. Further, through a laudable desire on the 
part of our ancestors to provide by one paymeut food both 
for the souls and the brains of our rising generation, the 
business of teaching passed almost entirely into the hands of 
the clergy, who, whatever the denomination to which they 
belong, founded their teaching of necessity on opinion, and 
not on scientific proof. 

Now, it is the easiest thing in the world to express an 
opinion, and human nature, considered in the mass, invariably 
finds out the way to achieve its immediate purpose, i.e. pro- 
vision for its average wants, by the line of least resistance, 
and resists, with all the tenacity of which it is capable, any 
attempt by the individual to displace it out of its established 
rut. 

Hence the cult of * opinion ' as opposed to 'proof has ruled 
our educational establishments for the past three centuries 
at least, and the consequence is that the public has acquired 
an unreasoning respect for * opinion ' solely, which is but little 
removed from ' fetish * worship. Let any man, or woman for 
that matter, who has acquired any prestige by any act (wise 
or foolish signifies not at all) express an opinion on any 
matter, whether connected with his or her special work or not, 
and interviewers flock to meet them, and the Press is deluged 
with headlines of the most sensational description. 

Once one of these opinions has taken root in the public 
mind, years of reasoning and research are needed to eradicate 
it. Further, men who have once acquired sufficient ' prestige ' 
find it so much easier to express an opinion than to bring 
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forward proof, that they mstinotively drop into a slovenly 
habit of mindy and fancy every matter can be settled by 
a decision that twenty minates' reflection would oonvinoe 
them to be scientifically ondefinable. 

The following incident will show that this is no exaggera- 
tion. Some twenty years ago, being in India and anffering 
much from the effects of the son, it occurred to me to try 
whether the interposition of a coloured screen between my 
body and the source of my troubles might not act as a Slier 
to arrest the actinic rays which from observation I was con- 
vinced were the cause of the ill-effects I experienced. I 
selected a shade of dark red, for the same reason that had 
led photographers all over the world to adopt that shade for 
preserving their sensitive plates — indeed, I borrowed my whole 
idea from their everyday practice. The results were most 
satisfactory. I found that with this protection to my head 
and body I could ride with impunity tlurough the greatest 
heat of one of the hottest corners of the globe — ^the Homai 
Valley and Scinde. Several brother Officers tried the ex- 
periment with equal success, and together we oonvinoed 
the medical Officers on the spot of the soundness of our 
proposal. 

Now as probably seven-tenths of all illnesses in India 
owe their predisposing causes indirectly to the sun's effects 
(for the solar rays in excess weaken the digestion, which in 
turn causes impoverishment of the blood, thus giving the 
intruding bacillus of disease a better chance to thrive and 
multiply), I imagined that this discovery would be received 
with most heartfelt gratitude by the authorities, as tending 
to lessen the constant depletion of the ranks by sunstroke 
and fevers, and the great expense to the country incurred in 
sending chronic invalids home. The exact amount of saving 
cannot be calculated from the returns in their present form, 
but it certainly amounts to many thousand pounds a year. 
Yet, in spite of the ceaseless outcry in favour of economy 
from headquarters, so far every attempt to get the plan 
officially adopted has been stopped, not by the opposition of 
the doctors, who throughout have been warmly on my 8id% 
but by the ipse dixit of the final authority, who gave hil 
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opinion that 'there was nothing in it' — or words to that 
iffect ; in one instance, at least, these words were not polite, 
to put it mildly. 

Now, this poet of final authority has been held by three 
individoala, each very much above the average, and for one 
in particular I can guarantee that he was as well acquainted 
with the facts as t was myself, for we had both studied 
tiiider the same professor. Bat it was etvsier to give an 
opinion than to do ten minutes' thinking ; therefore the line 
of least resistance bad the preference, and men by the hundred 
are still suffering from the many evils attributable to an 
.Indian sun, the Treasury is paying for unnecessary hospital 
and invaliding coats, and the ranks are depleted and relatively 
inefficient because of the absence of the scientific habit of 
mind. 

Nor are oar soldiers the only people who think and act 
in this slipshod manner. It has been my fate to encounter 
a very large number of eminent civilian business men, and I 
bave fonnd them even more difficult to convince by scientific 
proof, and quite as ready to jump at unscientific opinion. 
If anyone will trouble to took up the files of the many 
hundred companies floated to exploit inventions which bave 
disappointed expectations. I think he will agree with me that 
ciiie-tenthe of thorn failed, not through the dishonesty of the 
promoters, but through the ready gullibility of the capitalists 
and the eagerness with which they accepted ' opinion ' in lieu 
Of ' proof.' 

Wbeo one turns to the history of the really great inven- 
tions which have modified the course of social revolution, 
one finds the proportion almost reversed. Except the Marconi 
vireless telegraphy, I cannot recall one that secured from the 
outset a reasonably favonrable reception. All the remainder, 
without exception, ui England at any rate, took years of 
untold energy and perseverance before they gained general 
reoognition, and the snfferings of the original inventors read 
almost like a record of the martyrs. Many, indeed, suffered 
•qo&l persecution, and not a few have died in obscurity and 
pover^, true martyrs of science and victims of popular pre- 
judice. 
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In the Bpace at my disposal I cannot eobBtantiate theM 
etatementB aa I would wish, but in the main tbej are matteti 
of common knowledge. Aa illastratione of the general ten* 
dency I givs, however, a conple of examplee. 

In 1889 1 oame aeroas an invention for the oonsnrap- 
tion of smoke and the economising oE fuel. The name of 
the original inventor was already Ic^t. I wiis told he liad 
been a workman whose employer bad bought biB patent 
for an insignificant sum and then sold it again to another 
who, in turn, had tired of it, and had banded it over 
friend of mine from whom I first heard of it. The idea 
simple in the extreme, and the cost of all the apparatOB 
needed quite trivial —about 10a. for a fifty-horse-power boiler 
— but its results were amazing. I saw it tested at the works 
of a well-known engineering firm in Southwark, and it 
answeeed its purpose perfectly. The firm showed me their 
books, proving an economy of 14 per cent, of fuel over a 
term of a couple of years, and my friend had certificates, 
showing equally good resulta, from acknowledged boiler 
experts. 

I acquired an interest in the foreign patents, and together 
we went to work — he in England and Prance, i in Germany — 
but from the outset the difhcultiea we encountered were in- 
credible. No one seemed to want to evade smoke-fineB or 
economise fuel — thon^ at that time its price was pretij 
high— and I confess my experience, once and for aU, con- 
vinced me of the truth of the Protectionist contention, th^ 
' the consamer pays.' Men of identically the same cIsbs as 
those who have so recently protested against a shilling a 
ton export duty on coal, considered a 10 to 16 per ceob 
saving on their fuel bill as an altogether contemptible bit 
of economy: nevertheless the total of that 10 per «w nt, 
economy on all the boilers stutable for the applioatkn 
of this idea worked out to the not insignificant sam of 
ten millions sterling per annam. 

Ultimately, as a matter more of friendship than of 
business, I snoceeded in fitting np some three or four boileis 
in Germany most satisfactorily. In the process I found atA 
that in this direction, at least, the results of German ted^ 
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nical edaoation were no whit better than those obtained in 
our own schools; bnt at that jonotnre I was recalled to 
England, and the idea never caught on. 

My friend had had no better success in England or in 
France; and ultimately the whole thing collapsed, and the 
patent has long since expired. 

It is open now to anyone to use the idea, and in the 
interests of * smoke-fog suffering humanity ' I should be still 
glad to answer any inquiries on the subject. The Smoke- 
abatement Society, for instance, might take it up ; but I fed 
too convinced of the lethargic indifference of the public to 
entertain the smallest hopes that anyone really wishes to do 
away with oxur * London particular.' 

One other instance deserves to be cited, because it is of 
vital importance to the food of the Nation in War time, and, 
indeed, all my calculations of our potential fighting-power 
are ultimately based upon it 

Years ago, an old friend of mine, a retired officer of the 
Royal Artillery, gave me his views on the subject of the 
preservation of food for the use of Armies m Uie field— a 
subject on which I had been making independent experi- 
ments in India and elsewhere for years. As he spoke I 
recalled distinctly a prediction made by Professor Abel 
Bloxam, our lecturer on Chemistry at the Boyal Military 
Academy, that the man who could solve this problem of 
desiccating foods raw — preserving both their flavours and 
nutritive values — would command the biggest fortune in 
the world, and I realised at once that my friend was on the 
right track.^ I immediately joined him, and for years we 
experimented together, till at length we had a list including 
nearly every article — fish, flesh, fowl, or vegetable — that can 
be enumerated. Then began the business of putting it on 
the market, and then only did I realise the full measure 
of the conservative apathy of the British tradesman and 
financier. 

The former stolidly refused even to consider a new thing, 
and tiie latter would not even take the trouble to investigate 
whether it really was new or not. 

> Gompare the previous ch&pter, p. 856. 
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Yet the proposition, put forward by reeponflible men, wu 
well worthy of the highest attention. For if there really 
was anything in the secret — and scientific evidence in ito 
favour could be produced to any required degree — then its 
possession constituted the best guarantee against all War 
risks that could be devised. 

We know that the first result of a War must be a run 
upon the banks, a tremendous drop in the value of seouritiiBSy 
and a corresponding advance in the price of food. The 
people who iriH be hardest hit in the event of a great War 
will be the Life Insurance ofiSces; for whilst the value of 
their investments must fall enormously, the claims arising 
from deaths prematurely brought on by anxiety, or disease 
resulting from, or aggravated by, general insuffioiency, or 
the want of customary food and comforts, will increase most 
alarmingly. We shall be in the position of Paris, Mets, 
Ladysmith and Eimberley during their respective sieges, and 
within a year (the War cannot well last for less than two 
years) we shall find our death rate trebled. How long will 
the Lisurance Ciompanies stand against this double strain? 
Would it not be better to provide against the fall in the 
value of securities by the acquisition of the oontrcd of 
the food market ? — the only one in which values are bound 
to rise. 

Yet with overwhelming evidence in support of my position, 
which, indeed, no one has ever seriously challenged, I 
have found no financier capable of taking action on the line 
I have suggested, and were it not for the much-abused 
Admiralty and War Office the prospects of these islands in 
War time would be cruel indeed. 

Thanks, however, to the measures initiated by these two 
Departments during the last few months, it is probable that 
in a couple of years' time the greatest danger this country 
will have to face in the event of hostilities will be definitely 
guarded against. Not only will it be possible to provide good 
and nutritious rations for the whole of the great force needed 
to deal with a serious invasion, but it will be possible to 
guarantee the arrival in this country weekly of a supply of 
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food euffioient to meeb any reaBonable demand that can be 
made upon us. It will not «iautly be a Inxurioiis regime — 
brettd will be conspicuous by its absence from our dietary — 
but it will be sufficient ; for no one could, under siege con- 
ditions, complain at receiving daily the equivalent of a 
pound of meat and a pound of fresh vegetables. 

No one se.riouaIy questions that at least a third of our 
population will be reduced to absolute want by War within 
a very few weeks ; and it is equally certain that a protracted 
defence will be impossible if these people are not fed. No 
one cait put the probable cost of this feeding of the multi- 
tude, under existing conditions, at less than 500 millions 
k year; and it is more than doubtful, even if this amount 
of money can be raised, whether any practicable plan (or 
distributing the food in its normal bulky condition can be 
deviBod. Yet here is a means at hand by which the cost 
CRn be reduced to al>ont 200 millions — at any rate in that 
ratio— and the distribution can be effected through the 
ordinary parcel post without in any way congesting the 
railwayet. 

Nevertheless, in fifteen years of effort, I have been unable 
to Gnd a capitalist possessed of either the imagination to 
nnderstand his opportunity, or of sufficient patriotism to 
isduco him to spare the time to consider seriously the figures 
which can be supplied to him. 

Yet these are simple enough — 1,000 of these proposed 
rations go to a cubic foot, 40 cubic feet go to the ton measure- 
inent ; and we have many 20-knot vessels capable of loading 
op 20.000 tons - 40,000 x 20,000 = 800,000,000, so that if 
©nly one ship gitt through to port in every twenty days, there 
would be a sufficiency of food ot a sort — far more digestible 
ftnd better in flavour than that which two-thirds of our people 
•re accustomed to eat every day. 

It in aaid that the nation cannot and will not change its 
habits in a day, but this I submit is an error easily disproved. 
Bunger is an individual phenomenon, not a collective one, 
I we have the example of every besieged city, includmg 
«veD pampered Paris, to prove that people will greedily 
devoar nt« when they can get nothing better. 
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My object in addaeing all tfaeee peracmal* experioneas is to 
show that I do not adopt the YiewB of M. Gastarr le Bon ^ as 
to the very small part that intellect, as oj^osed to instinct^ 
plays in the evolation of races, without having myself aceomn- 
lated abundant proof of the substantial accuracy of his oon- 
clusions. He seems, however, to take a somewhat peasiniiBtie 
view of the whole subject, to which I do not altogettier sub- 
scribe. In all these instances I have cited, the evil really kj 
in the fact that, though intdlectual appreciation of the pointB 
I brought forward was always forthcoming, the stimnluB 
supplied by this knowledge was never sufficient to induce 
action as a oonsequence. Literally, the idea seemed to go in 
at one ear and out of the other. No one of them seemed 
capable of accepting the responsibility of attempting even a 
simple and ineiqpensive experimeni 

No doubt the 'experimentalist' temperament in its full 
development is very rare, but the germ of it exists in almost 
every human child, and its disappearance seems to me mainly 
a consequence of the defective educational methods onder 
which we have suffered for so long. Even the immortal 
Mr. Squeers, who, when he taught that ' W-i-n-d-e-r spella 
winder,' added * now go and clean it,' seems to me to have 
bad a truer conception of what education should be than our 
present pedagogical caste. He at least wished to impress the 
subject of the lesson upon his pupil's mind, and to famiiliarise 
him with all its attributes ! 

My contention is that, as far as possible, the responsi- 
bility of taking some definite action should follow upon the 
perception of an idea. Up to a certain point, the training of 
a young naval cadet is almost ideal. He is put into a boat, told 
what to do in certain contingencies, also the probable conse- 
quences if be makes a blunder. And in a very short time, 
if he survives, bis power of rapid reasoning and almost 
instantaneous decision becomes phenomenal. We cannot all 
be seamen, too many fond parents object to the risks which 
this method appears to entail ; but I submit that an almost 
equally good substitute might be found in the practical 

' La Psychologie des Baces, by M. Qastay le Bon. 
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■Aching of elementary field engineering on the lines followed 

I ftll battalions of the Royal Engineer Volnnteers throughiiut 

le country. The essence of this system Iibh in the fact that 

trtatn disagreeable coneequences are nlmoet eure to follow 

ir the iadiviilual if he neglects the instruction he receivea ; 

IPid the practical handling of ' things ' theninelves follows 

(dose upon the theoretical lesBon. I have watched this Byateni 

In operation with boys from the Board Sclioola from sixteen 

snd seventeen years of age, and huve been quite amazed at 

khe interest it evokes and the progress they have made. 

I am by no means an enthusiast for downright military 
Irill for undeveloped boys. 1 consider that even physical 
raining is scarcely practical, until we are able to guarantee 
R far higher standard of physiological knowledge in the class 
of instructors at present available. To my mind, it is even 
more dangerous to entrust the exceedingly delicate machinery 
of a child's body to a zealous but ignorant schoolmaster who 
picked up in a short course a travesty of the methods 
employed by experienced drill -sergeantfl, than to give a 
Valuable two-year old colt into the hands of an average 
borae-broaker. No man in his senses would do the latter, 
Kod I tail to see, therefore, why he should order the former. 
£at the engineering training I suggest gets over all the 
difficulties, and dovetails into the ordinary schoolroom work 
nothing else can. 

In this way the boya would get nnfficient rudimentary 
drill tu enable them to form fours in order to march to and 
trom their work and to stand steady while having the nature 
of their duties explained to them ; but there is no danger of 
their overstraining Iht^ir hearts and lungs in plucky en- 
deavours to keep up in an exercise, easy enough perhaps for 
the older lads, but too much for the younger ones just pro- 
mutod to the same squad. Excessive emulation is the danger 
in all collective exercises. 

Children, like young horses, want lots of slow exercise and 
fresh air, but tor the rest they are generally best left to them- 
mIvm in tho choice of their own games. That is to say, 
bealtb; children will instinctively rejoice in manly games, 
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and will derive all the training of mind, eje, and bo^y iran 
them that they require for their sound phyneal davelopmenL 
Bat they most be healthy first of all, and mote ootdoor wA 
and less schoolroom is the first requisite for flie ftffqmfaftrft 
of normal health. 

Now this training I propose would shorten flie aehool 
hours very materially, for all menhanics, and moat of fiis 
practical applications of mathematics, could be taught pneti- 
cally oat of doors to far better advantage than at presoDi 
I remember so well how I hated the long hoars ^ent in 
attempting the 'solution of triangles' from Wris^^a cele- 
brated book of examples, with all the 'ambignooB eases,' 
which lost their ' ambiguity ' and their diflBicolty when once 
I got hold of a sextant and went oat by myself to work 
out the problems practically. That I had to do in my holi- 
days. I doubt now very consideraUy if any one of mj 
professors at that time could have told the difEaranoe between 
a sextant and a clinometer, or between a theodolite and a 
dumpy level. 

It was the same also with elementary mft^iiftt^i fff 
Having been bom and bred in a West Biding town, in an 
atmosphere of applied mechanics and machinery, I cannot even 
recall the time when the ideas of levers, pulleys, screws, etc, 
were not familiar to me ; but when we arrived at Woolwich, 
and the whole class had to go down to inspect machinery, 
guns, and similar matters, I discovered that the bookwork on 
these subjects in which we had all been obliged to pass had 
left no impression at all on most of my fellow cadete' minds, 
and I have noted the same thing over and over again since 
then. 

Text-books and teachers seem to me still at fault and 
behind their age. Nowadays, when every boy knows practi- 
cally all about a bicycle, and many of them a good deal about 
a motor, surely the end in view might be attained in a simpler 
fashion ? At any rate, I commend to the attention of school- 
masters the little handbook on Military Engineering; price 
Is., published by the School of Military Rngin^^ng aft 
Chatham. 

Also the example of the Bedford Grammar School ObM 
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Company, which is a model of what a school company should 
be, might be more generally followed. 

Most public schools have Cadet Companies nowadays, and 
the change from Bifle to Engineer companies could be easily 
arranged. By this means the work of subsequently training 
the young Officer, whichever branch or Arm of the service he 
might happen to join, would be inmiensely facilitated, as he 
would bring with him a practical knowledge of the things 
about which he is afterwards examined, and which he seldom 
has an opportunity of handling or seeing in an ordinary 
Begiment, unless he attends a special class at Chatham. 

Finally, this is the most economical plan as yet devised 
for giving practical technical training to classes. For the 
appliances, a few spades, picks, spars, and lashings, are 
intrinsically cheap, and their wear and tear is very trifling. 

In workshops someone always has to pay for the stuff 
spoiled, and this is apt to become a serious addition to the 
school bills, as it is an item not very easily checked. 

But if action is to follow upon the perception of an idea, 
then it is of the greatest importance that the correctness of 
the idea itself should be susceptible of scientific justification ; 
and this implies two very different forms of training, accord- 
ing as it belongs to purely material matters of fact, or is a 
deduction from human experience. 

For bot6, however, a sound grounding in mathematics is 
essential, and by this I mean not merely the drudgery of the 
endless repetition of sums and elementary algebraical equa- 
tions, but a real teaching of the purpose of the several 
methods. 

My contention is that mathematical methods exist 
primarily for the purpose of expressing in short formulas the 
relations existing between many variants, thus economising 
enormously both time and labour to the student. 

For instance, in Chapter XVIII., p. 860, 1 have investi- 
gated an elementary problem in musketry fire, and— using 
concrete figures and a verbal explanation — it has taken 
me some hundreds of words to make it clear that the 
probability of hitting a given object under service conditions 
must vary as some function of the cube of the range, 
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which, in mathematical form, ib eqpreBsed bj the «mpla 
formula: 

and without further efifort the mathematician sees all the 
consequences which of necessity follow from the statement, 
the principal one of which is that, under certain eirenm- 
stances dealt with above, in order to secure a fire of equal 
intensity over a given zone of ground, with weapons of 
various power, the number of bullets fired in a minute 
must bear some relation to the cube of their respective 
ranges.^ 

This, of course, is only a rough approximation to the 
exact truth, but it is sufiicient to destroy, in a moment, 
nine-tenths of the tactical fallacies based on the deadliness 
of modem breechloading fire current in contemporary military 
literature. 

Unfortunately, the youthful student is simply frightened 
away from all mathematical subjects by the form in which 
they are presented to him. To mention the words ' Difbr- 
ential or Integral Calculus ' is sufficient to empty any 
military lecture room in a few moments. The bodies remain 
indeed, for the habit of military discipline restrains them, 
but the intellectual portion of man's nature betakes itself 
elsewhere, dull hopelessness of expression overspreads all 
countenances, and the class has to be galvanised back again 
to receptivity. 

Yet a practical application of the Differential method 
(provided that the dreadful word remains unspoken) is 
grasped and followed with the greatest ease. There is not a 
gunner in the whole Artillery who cannot explain in intelli- 
gible fashion the reasoning on which the modern method of 
* ranging ' a battery is based. 

Let us assume that your first shot is fired at an estimated 

' See p. 350, the position of any particular bullet at any giyen Infftant of 
time must be somewhere within the figure bounded by the Unes a, 6, e. If 
a is equivalent to the range (r), then b and c can be expressed in ienna of the 
range, and axbxc becomes kr^ — whore k is a, variable coefficient depending OB 
the relations of 6 x c to a. The idea is identical with that employed in jsehl or 
ship measurement. 
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r&nge of 8,000 ynrds, and the smoke from the burfittng sbell 
obscuraB the target. The target, therefore, is evidently 
beyond the 8,000 range. So your next sliot ia laid for 8,600, 
this time the target standB out against the einioke of the Bbell. 
ItB true poBttiun ib, therefore, Bomewhere between theee two 
limits, and it is iiBelese waBtiDgammunilion at distanceB over 
or under tbem. 

You, therefore, halve the distance, and again watch the 
Bhell burst, and thuu you proceed by BDccessivB approxuna- 
tionfi until at length the range iu obtained, with sufficient 
practical accuracy. 

IbiR method was first introduced into the Prussian 
Artillery during the years between 18tiB and 1670, and, as 
Prince Hohenlohe in his 'Letters on Artillery ' points out, 
those batterieB trained to employ it were worth three to four 
times the number of tho»e worked only on the old rule of 
thumb methods, which consisted merely of unsystematised 
gnesBing. Yet (and this is an illustration of the slowness of 
average mtnds to reejiood to intellectual suggestion) it was 
not till about 1886 that the plan was definitely adopted in the 
British Service. 

1 remember one morning at Quetta, in 1868, watching this 
practice by a mountain battery for the first time. Of course 
I had heard about it over and over again. Suddenly I 
realised all that would follow if the idea were generally 
applied to mout intellectual problemB. 

Already I had read and thought on tactical and strategical 
problems for nearly twenty years without reaching unassail- 
able conclusions. Then it Hashed into my mind that I had 
forgotten IJrBb to eatablisb my fixed limitB within which to 
approximate to conolusions. I rode straight to my quarters, 
and there and then wrote down the outlines of my new idea, 
which I have since consistently followed, not only in military, 
hut in political and economic problems, with a saving of 
mental effort, and a conviction of certainty in my results, 
which I find it impoisible to o\-er -estimate. 

At first in each particular subject the limits were of 
Deceasity wide, bat as long as 1 kept within them I knew I 
was relatively right, and oh 1 read more, and accumulated 
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further data, I narrowed the issue down until I reached 
loundations sufBciently firm for action. 

My next step was to endeavonr to formulate my conclu- 
sions by some adaptation o( the 'Graphic method." Every 
engineer knows the enormous saving in time resulting from 
its application- to the calculation of strains and atreBses iii 
a roof or girder, and the ease with which certain facta, e.g. 
the work done by steam pressure in a cylinder, is appreciated, 
facts which it is very difficult indeed to express clearly in 
accurate language, but the meaning of which is apparent to 
the trained eye in a single glance ; and I found that though 
its full exactness could not be arrived at in military matterR, 
it was nevertheless possible to attain quantitative resolts of the 
utmost accuracy. 

Diagrams V. and VI., fig. 2, show some of the results 
and the method employed in their construction ; the point 
to notice being that though the values assigned on tha 
vertical ordinates are for the most part arbitrary, being, in 
fact, my own conclusions based on my own reading, yet, 
however much opinions may vary, as long as any positive 
values are assigned to the several factors a tall, the shape 
of the curve must remain substantially the same. It may 
be more or less accentuated, but the conclusion stands oat 
none the less in a form which the eye can take in in a 
moment. 

Thus in Diagram VI., fig. 2 — Relation of Attack and 
Defence — to reach the conclusions therein repreeeoted wonld 
take an average man presumably about the same time that it 
baa taken me, vie. about thirty years, and for all pracfcicBl 
purposes the minutiie of detail which he would incidentally 
acquire in the course of his reading would be quite uselesB to 
him. The diagram gives him in a moment all he need know, 
and the practical advantage which might accrue from the 
application of hia knowledge may be gained from the tatA 
that it enabled me to predict the duration of the South 
African and Maachurian campaigns to within a few weeks. 
To what account a financier might have turned such know- 
ledge I can safely leave to the imagination of my readers. 

If, as I have endeavoured to prove in the earlier chapten, i 
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War is the primary condition which has led to the evolution 
of the several races as we now jGind them, it is clear that 
onr methods of teaching history must be very largely revised. 
Where fifty years ago we had perhaps too much of the ' drum 
and trampet ' school, we have now to complain of a surfeit of 
the ' triumphs of peace ' style of writing. What we want is a 
recognition of the whole meaning of Clausewitz's sentence, 
* War is an incident in human intercourse,' and a consequent 
reconstruction of history on that basis. 

The mere enumeration of battles and sieges, with a 
few graphic touches to bring out quite subordinate features, 
constitutes neither teaching nor history. Neither is it of any 
use to cram children with the details of social life without 
reference to the underlying causes which enabled those details 
to operate. Really, what we want is an analysis of past events 
showing the principal conditions which evolved Wars, their 
consequence to either side, and the corresponding local condi- 
tions thus evolved. 

A most admirable effort in this direction has been made 
by Mr. Eenelm Cotes in his ' Social and Imperial Life in 
Great Britain,' published about 1900, but the very excellence 
of his work brings out the inherent difficulties in the path 
of every civilian who undertakes a similar task. Broadly he 
appreciates as vividly as I do that * first in Peace means first 
in War ' — in other words, the doctrine of the * Survival of the 
Fittest on the National Plane ' — but for want of a grounding in 
military thought he fails sometimes to bring out the full 
significance of his points. The same remark applies to the 
whole mass of military studies which we owe to the pens of 
such brilliant and painstaking authors as Fortescue, Firth, 
Oman, Bose, and others. They have added immensely to our 
wealth of knowledge, but because they have never been taught 
to co-ordinate their facts in the order of their relative impor- 
tance, they have only added to existing confusion without 
showing us the way out of it. 

Compare with these the works of the historical section of 
the French General Staff— of such men as Colin, Desbri^res, 
De Cugnac, Contanseau, and others — all working on the same 
subjects, and at the same time ; then the contrast cannot fail 
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to Btrike even the most Bij[)erfioi&] observer. IntellectiuUy 
the advantage would piobably lie on the side of the British ; 
certainly the French hronght ap in the Army during th« 
years from 1870 to 1890 can never have enjoyed the opporta- 
nities for ordered intellectual training that have fallen to the IcA 
fit our more fortunate compatriota ; but the result is entx- 
mouely in favour of the latter, simply because in the 'school 
of defeat ' they have learnt to extract the vital pointe out dt 
the very same matter. 

This is where the supreme national importance of tbs 
Military History Section, which I have so constantly insietad 
on above, comes to the front. If during the laet half-oentury m 
had possessed such an organ enabling us to settle by discussion 
and the clash of opinion the true value to be assigned to tht 
several factors on which my diagrams are based, every man 
who wished to take up military research would have a guida 
to show him on what points to concentrate his energies. WiA 
such assistance in the task of research, for which the soldier 
with ability enough to obtain the position of head of such 
a Department can never hope to find time or opportoni^, 
there is no reason why we should not now be as conspicuously 
ahead of Europe in knowledge of the military essentials ol 
our Empire as we are in fact very markedly behindhand. 
Yet these military essentiala are the foondatioiifl of Bmpiro, 
nothing less, and we cannot safely begin to modify oor 
Baperatmctare ontil we know all about them. Who woali 
think, tor instance, of adding a spire to York Minster vithoot 
first ascertaining whether the foundations could cony tin 
increased load ? 

No more etrildng example of the need for the scientifie 
investigation of the soundness of the fonndotions cS pnblie 
opinion in this country can be adduced than that presentod 
by the reoarrent agitation in favour of disarmament pr^ioaala 
and the arguments by which they are supported. Conven- 
tional history would hiive us believe that the idea of limiting 
the application of force in War was initiated by Hugo GrotiuH ' 
and accepted by the ruling Powers of Europe as a protest againit 
the appalling horrors of the Thirty Years' War. MilitatjTi 

< Dejure Uliiacpacii . . . U2S. 
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HiBtory, am the contrary, sfaows ns that ttiou;^ the aooeptanoe 
of Yon Grotias's ideas was indeed a conseqaenee of ttie said 
campaign, this acceptance was conditioned by * expediency ' 
solely, and that this ' expediency * grew out of the substitution 
of Dynastic instead of Beligious motives for the inception of 
Wars (see Ghaptw I.) and endured only as long as the 
Djmasties concerned obtained a voice in the matter* 

When the motives for War changed from the Djniastic to 
the National Plane, the * expediency ' plea soon vanished, and 
after twenty-five years of bitter experience, Clausewitz summed 
up the whole situation by the categorical statement, * In War 
the use of force is absdute.' And this remains the cardinal 
doctrine of every Great Power in Europe to the present 
moment ; for though in theory and through the mouths of our 
Prime Ministers we may yearn towards humanity, in practice 
Copenhagen, Badajos, and CSiudad Bodrigo have not been 
forgotten on the Gcmtinent. 

Moreover, the history of the evolution of modem Armies 
proves conclusively that no limitation of existing forces is 
conceivable, either with due regard to national economy or to 
the stability of the present constitutions. As I have shown 
above in my chapters on the German Army, the national 
wealth and credit depend upon the training of every man 
I^ysically worth the time of t^ instructors, and the one 
bulwark against Socialism upon irineh the German Grovem- 
ment relies is constituted by the excess of ex-soldiers over 
civilians in the voting population. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the danger to the 
Peace of Europe which may result from the publication of such 
unparalleled ncmsense as the Prime Minister's recent utter- 
ances in the Nation^^ for the German Staff Officer necessarily 
argues that with such an ignorant man to speak for it, any 
liberties may be taken with the British Government. How Ua 
the Gterman Government was prepared to go, even with a man 
they did respect because they could not understand him, the 
secret history of the Dogger Bank incident, and one or two other 
oocorrenoes which have not yet been made public, may one 

' On Diwrmimeni and (he Hague Oonierenoe, February 1907. 
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day reveal ; and the poaelble caaeeB of farther grave nuB- 
imderBtandmg8 are increaBing day by day. 

Reverting, however, to the main subject of this chapter, 
it is clear that if the school time for the teaching ol any one 
subject ia increaeed, the curriculum must be cut down in 
Bome other diiection ; and, einoe modern languages are 
esBentiftl for the Btudy of history (for much historical matt« 
can never be rendered satiefactorily into English), clasgioB 
will have to be curtailed in the future. I base my objec- 
tions to them on two grounds, both new in the interminable 
discussion — the first is purely practical, the latter moral. 

In the first I find M. le Bon entirely on my side. Hia 
argument is, in brief, that since it ia only possible for a man 
who has lived long enough in a foreign country to identify 
himself completely with the atmosphere of his surroandinge 
to translate one living language into another (a fact for 
which I myself can vouch), and that even then the result is 
far from satisfactory, since, by living so much abroad, he has 
of necessity lost touch with his own country, it is down- 
right waste of time, and impossible besides, for anyone to 
translate reliably from a dead language into a living one. 

Whilst the words remain the same, their meaninc 
insensibly changes, till the dictionary equivalent no longer 
conveys an aconrate interpretation of the thonght behind 
the word. He iUoBtratea this by the several meanings 
attached to the vord ' democracy ' in different countries. 

In France and America it impltea two entirely differmt 
conceptions. If, then, the same word can come to mean in 
two countries separated by space only, not in time, two 
diametrically opposite things, what guarantee can we have 
for its meaning two thousand years ago ? 

This and the other words he cites are, of coarse, extreme 
cases, but differentiate between the exact meaning of ttie 
whole vocabulary, and remember that each word is liable to 
vary independently of every other, and then calculate the 
probabilities in favour of or against any particular transla- 
tion of a given phrase ua representing the esact signification i 
its aatbor intended it to convey. 

Moreover, even admitting that in practice the variation h 
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BO immaterial as not to jeopardise seriously the sense of a 
particular passage, in the absence of all aids to accurate 
observation such as we now possess, the records at best can 
only be subjectively, not objectively, true. Is it worth while 
wasting time on such a mass of subjective testimony ? An 
instance occurs to me in illustration. There is hardly a 
schoolboy who at some stage or other of his tuition has not 
laboured through Caesar's invasion of Great Britain, and 
painfully spelt out how his forces, embarking at a given date 
and hour, the moon then being in a certain phase (I forget 
which), crossed the Channel and landed at a certain place 
generally identified as Deal. Now, it happened many years 
ago that the book fell into the hands of a retired Naval 
officer, then harbour master at Dover, who took the local tide 
tables and calculated out what the tide was doing on the 
particular date and hour indicated. As a result he found 
that the transports were carried by the east-going stream 
somewhere north of the Yame lightship, and then, passing 
into the west-going stream, were swept downwards by a four- 
knot current to about somewhere between Sandgate and 
Dymchurch, it being a physiccU impossibility that they could 
have struck land anywhere else. The point in itself is not 
of much consequence, except that it destroys all existing 
theories as to Cesar's subsequent advance into Britain ; but 
it shows, in the clearest manner, how subjective truth is apt 
to mislead even the most conscientious of students because 
they have not the local and scientific knowledge to apply the 
necessary corrections. 

But my chief objection to classical study at public schools 
goes much deeper than mere waste of time, and aims at 
removing what I consider the gravest blot in our system of 
education. * A clean mind in a healthy body ' should be our 
ambition ; but how can we hope to attain either when we 
place in the hands of boys, at the most critical period of their 
lives, a knowledge of languages which unlocks the door to 
about the lewdest literature in Western Europe— indeed in 
the world, for I question whether * Petronius ' is not more 
degrading than the worst in the Oriental Miscellanies, or the 
' Scented Garden.' 
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It ia true that ' Pstronius ' and Buntlor books are doI 
exactly prescribed as teit-booka, but Bohn's trsnslatiotis 
rondtir them readily acceeeibie, and it is utterly impossible to 
even skirt the fringe of the claaeicB without being compelled 
to make the acquaintance of the whole of Greek and Roman 
mythology, neither of which can be read by boys of inqoiBittre 
minds, and a certain degree of sexual precocity, wtthool 
considerable danger to the moral tone of the whole echool. 

That, however, is only part of the danger ; the moit 
serious aspect is seen when we consider, or recall, the effotl 
on boys' minds of having this garbage placed in their handl 
by the men responsible to their parents for their moral we^ 
fare, and to whose sermons and exhortations they are coia> 
pelle^d to listen three times on every Sunday in their echool 
chapels. The boys reason that the schoolmaster himself wafl 
once a boy, and must know the meanings attached by the vmI 
majority of youths to the several classic legends given thea< 
to read, and they therefore condemn him as an unmitigated 
hypocrite for preaching virtue on Sundays and thrusting' 
suggestive impropriety before them on weekdays. This not 
only brings authority into contempt, but undermines the hojif 
hereditary instincts towards the national religion likewise. 

If a boy impelled by curiosity, awakened by this suggeetivs 
material, oroBses the line of chastity a few montiis earlim' thao 
IB sanctioned by oniTersal castom, he is ruthlessly pimiriied 
by expulsion, with the oonseqoeace that his career is too ottso 
blighted for life. I recall a case of three boys in their sena- 
teenth year, caught under decidedly compromising oireunutuioai 
with a somewhat notorious feiuBle in the oeighboorhood, who 
were all expelled, and by the same dignitary of the Church of 
England who, only a few weeks previously, had set his par- 
ticular class (the classical sixth) a play of Aristophanes to git 
up, which remains in my mind even to this day as the nuit 
grossly InJecent production that has ever come under my 
eyes, and my reading has been both extensive and peculiar. 

I remember how we, the dormitory prefects, held a meeting 
to hear the play read (with the aid of a crib), and decided that 
it really was too much for our not very chaste minds 
fastidious stomachs ; and when the three boys aforesaid 
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BabHeqtiODtly expelled for yielding premnturely to a perfectly 
DHtarftl impulse, our indignation knew no limits. 

During the laat few years there have been a nuinber uf 
tiiougbtftU books brought out dealing with oar Public School 
BTfltem which I have rend with Attentive interest, but 1 do not 
jet know which to marvel &t most — their sublime ignor&nce of 
honuui boy-natore, or the conBummate hypocrisy which deceives 
even th« writers themselves. 1 know that the only ethical 
teaching I received from my piwtorB and maHtera in six years 
of public school life was the profound wiadom of observing 
the eleventh comioandment — ' Thou shall not be found out ' ; 
and 1 left school with my fiiitii in dogmatic religion utterly 
shattered. I still kept up tlie outward obaervancea for a tew 
years longer, but the path of doubt is esctiedingly easy, and 
the way out of it terribly long. 

Bat is this the sort of education to give to boys who, 
within a couple of years, may be called on to lead their men 
to almost certain death, and to help them in their hours of 
direst adversity ? 

How utterly helpless does a man without some faith feel 
when going round hospital wards at a time of epidemic sick- 
oese in India, and what would he not give tor a little of that 
divine light which has made such men as Father Brindle and 
Mr. Edgebill household words throughout the whole Array ! 

' Woe unto the world because of offences, for it needs must 
be that offences come — bat woe unto them by whom Lhey 
eome.' I learnt that text at school ; and I never see a head- 
line descriptive of some loathsome West-end scandal without 
recAlh'ng the incident of the reading of the play aliove alluded 
to. and wondering how far the premature knowledge of it 
taught in Public Schools has paved the way for such downfalls. 

To my mind the ideal of boyhood education is to be found 
In Uie * Britannia,' and we shall never succeed in turning out 
tbm clsBs of Officers and Leaders of men we require until we 
bavB broken down the monopoly, in teaching, at present in the 

ds ol the clergy, and placed these in their true position in 

tMcbing class, vi«. as chaplains. The Army turne out 
■cores of men fitted to teach everything, except clansics, that 
ft young Officer needs to know, and immeasurably better quali- 
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fied to command the respect of their pnpils, simply becaiue 
they have all done, and too often suffered, mnch for their 
country. I know this, HiiAt the sight of those old veterans of 
the Crimea and Mutiny kneeling at the conmionion-rails in 
the garrison chapels at Woolwich, Chatham, and Aldershot— 
men who had faced death again and again, and had ability 
far above mine — remained to me as a sheet-anchor in 
the storm of doubt and want of faith through which I was 
struggling. And it is example, not precept, which the average 
boy requires. 

It is not * intellect ' that boys require to make leaders in 
after-life, but ' character ' ; and character is mainly developed 
by example. Gut classics out of your curriculum, so that 
your teachers are no longer compelled to forfeit their pupils' 
respect by suggesting vice on six days of the week and 
reproving it on the seventh, and any healthy-minded 
English gentleman will su£Sce not only to set sufficient 
example, but to teach a boy all he needs to know in order 
to obey intelligently, which is all that is required from the 
vast majority of our junior officers. 

Character, then, determines the evolution of the expert, 
of whom but a few are necessary; and ability allied with 
character finally conditions the survival of the still smaller 
number who are required to employ the experts. 

Our present trouble is that the Public believe that all 
Officers should be experts, and are encouraged in this belief 
by the clamorous multitude of Officers who claim to speak as 
experts because they possess opinions out of harmony with 
their surroundings. 

That men should grip opinions with sufficient tenacity to 
fight for them, even with their pens, is a healthy sign of the 
spirit stirring within us, and justifies the hope, which I for 
one very strongly hold, that once reliable facts are placed at 
the disposal of the average man, progress will be both sure 
and rapid. At present, in consequence of the confusion of 
thought in the air, there is a feeling of hopelessness abroad 
at the mass of material to be mastered. The Regular Officer, 
who, after perhaps twenty years* thinking and experience, 
still finds amongst his comrades no solid ground of agreement 
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to build upon, laments over the orass ignorance of those who 
do not happen to agree with him, and argaes that if all the 
time and opportunities which fall to the lot of the ^ Regulars ' 
are insufficient to enable them to come up to his own standard 
of what he holds to be necessary knowledge, how hopeless it 
must be to expect from the Auxiliary forces even a tithe of 
the efficiency he considers desirable. He does not see that 
his standard is quite an arbitrary one, and that he has had 
difficulties in attaining it, due primarily to his own insufficient 
grounding at school, and his want of guidance thereafter. 

My contention is that the course of study I have outlined 
above, and the formation of a Military History Section to 
clear up the many points at present in dispute, would remove 
nine-tenths of these difficulties altogether, and that, thus 
simplified, the amount of intellectual effort needed to master 
all that a Company Officer in European Warfare need actually 
know is very small indeed. 

The South African War set up an entirely false standard 
of attainment, owing to the special causes, topographical, 
climatic, and psychologic, which it set in motion. Our men 
had no great and obvious cause to fight for — none at least 
that would stand the searching mental criticism that is apt 
to be thrown on such matters during the reaction after the 
excitement of a fight, or in the small hours of a bitterly cold 
morning when striding to arms in expectation of a daybreak 
surprise. Our young Officers were tiirown on their own 
resources whilst opposed to the most resourceful enemy, under 
conditions of the latter*s own choosing, and in each problem 
that presented itself there were generally several possible 
solutions — none of them encouraging. Yet both men and 
Officers rose to tiie occasion, and I fearlessly challenge any- 
one to produce from the records of similar campaigns, under 
even approximate conditions, a lower percentage of failures, 
taking into account the area of the theatre of operations, the 
numbers engaged, and the duration of the campaign. 

In the case of an invasion, everything would be different. 
There would be an obvious cause to fight for, and in its 
presence all the ordinary friction, which delays and hampers 
tiie execution of orders, would disappear. Barely, indeed, 
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nowadays, is this due to deliberate disobedience, bat generally 
to an absence of conviction, throughont the whole mass, thai 
the exertion called for is really requisite to meet the exigencies 
of the case. This, of course, always exists in Peace, and since 
during the thirty years over which my observation of the 
Volunteers extends it has never proved suflScient to prevent 
the arrival of the several units, however large, with reasonable 
punctuality at the required place, I am confident that the 
Staff need have no doubt as to at least the same degree of 
efficiency being attained in War by the same class ot men. 

Once, however, troops are concentrated for decisive action 
on a modem battlefield, all initiative on the part of the 
regimental Officers practically ceases. Men and Officers all 
have only one condition to satisfy — either to die where they 
are told to stand, or to go on till they are killed— according 
as to whether the higher unit to which they belong is 
attacking or defending ; and the percentage of each that will 
fulfil this condition depends on the intensity of the ' thought 
wave ' by which they are influenced. 

It cannot too often he reiterated that, where opposing 
forces are equally well armed, victory or defeat is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the weapons, but rests on the skill 
with which the superior Commander gauges the temper of 
his troops and lanoches or supports them at the right 
moment. All the troops have to do is to arrive at the 
right time and place, so as to be available when he wants 
them ; and for this they need but obedience and endurance. 

It is tme that in an emergency we should be some 6,000 
Officers short of oar foil establishment, but that eBtablish- 
ment is an entirely arbitrary one, laid down to meet conditions 
essentially different from those I am considering. 

The 3rd and 10th Corps of the Prnssian Army showed 
a higher percentage of gaps amongst their Company Officers 
on the morning of August 17, 1870, but that did not prevrait 
their being reported aa fit for action before noon that day, 
and they were both deployed near St. Privat and Habonvtlle 
during the battle on the following afternoon. Eouropatkine'e 
Army, after the battles of Liao-Yang and Mukden, also 
showed many vacancies in the commissioned ranks, but it 
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was in better trim for fighting at the date of the Peace of 
Portsmouth than it ever had been throughout the War. 

The truth is we make far too much of the rules laid down 
for efficiency, and insist on the observance of rules as the 
end, instead of their being merely a means to that end. 

In any case the difficulty is largely one which can be 
removed by the same expedient I have recommended for 
dealing with the rank and file. Every Commanding Officer 
has only to keep lists of Officers suitable for transfer to the 
Line, in case of emergency ; of ex-Officers, and others fit to 
hold a commission, likely to be available in his district, to- 
fill up the gape caused by the above-mentioned transfers ; and» 
finally, of Kon-Gommissioned Officers fit for promotion, as 
a last resort* He will have to do all this within a couple 
of hours after the bullets begin to fly in earnest. Will it 
not be wiser to prepare such lists beforehand ' while it is 
yet day ' ? 

* In extreme emergencies I should not hesitate to take every com* 
missionaire and every policeman with war services and promote him to 
sabahem rank. 
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CHAPTER XX 

BOY BBI0ADB8 — THB MILITU— GOMCLUSION 

It was my intention to complete my work with a tpedal 
chapter dealing with the whole evolution of the existing 
system of Boy Brigades and similar organisatioDS for tiie 
training of the youth of this country. But that work has 
been so thoroughly accomplished by the able and distin- 
guished author of * Our Birthright/ ^ that I can oonfidently 
refer my readers to his little work for all nunor details. 

All that is necessary to my argument is to point out that 
here again voluntary effort has already elaborated an organisa- 
tion which has passed three million boys — or just one-third of 
the total number available — through its ranks, and that the 
movement is still almost in its infancy. 

Although it derives no particular support from the State, 
i.e. no capitation grant or contribution in aid of uniforms, 
etc., nevertheless the same laws of growth guide its develop- 
ment as I have shown to be at work with the Volunteers. 

It is gradually acquiring land and property as the out- 
come of subscriptions from those in sympathy with the aims 
of its promoters, beside deriving an unearned increment from 
the administrative ability it has enlisted in its service, which 
is freely and ungrudgingly given. 

It appeals particularly to a very large class of retired 
Officers — men either of too high a rank to be available for 
Volunteer Commands, or too old for active service ; and it is 
from the influence I know to be exercised by these Officers on 
the boys that I have mainly based the proposals put forward 
in the previous chapter for the education of those destined for 
the commissioned ranks of the Army. 

• Our Uirthi-ight, By ' Optimist.* Published by Messrs. GonataUa, lOOe. 
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But tho esBOnca of the whole movement is the voluntary 
epirit niid the freedom from over-centralisation it imfitiea. 
Men will freely spend their time and monoy uii the exucutioii 
ol their own desires, who will not give a farthing to be dia- 
barsed at another man's orders ; and though each man'B 
viewa may differ fractionally as to the details best suited to 
attain the final purpose common to all, inventive faculty 
has free play, and emulation decides the survival of the 
liiteBt. 

All that ia needed to derive the full benefit from the two 
organieations, ia to affiliate them by the very lightest of tiea, 
and make ull the boy members In eiich Begimental District 
toel that they already liave some |>art and lot in the achieve- 
ments of their territorial Regiment. 

MoBt Regiments have some great anniversary which they 
celebrate — Minden, Waterloo, and bo forth — and to allow the 
boys to attend and take part in the parade, wear the Rose or 
Hhamrock, or whatever the badge of the day might be, would 
do more to awaken the latent inHtinct of patriotism than all 
the history tesaona in the iioard Schools, 

The experiment might well bo tried, and I think the 
result would surprise those who think that the flame of 
ptttrtotisui is extinct in these islands. I worked out an 
approximation of the numbers which might thus be gathered 
together at Manchester, and found that, in addition to the 
d«iKit of the Manchester Regiment and ittt Militia and Volun- 
teer battalions, numbering some 7,000 men, it would be possible 
to get together at l»ast 10,000 ex-Volunteers, Militiamen, and 
ex-Regulars, together with some G.OOO buys at least, and to 
organiaa them in Battalinn^n and Companies, euSiciently to 
enable them tu execute a passable march past. 

In striking contrast to the progress of these two branches 
of the Bervice, vix. the Volunteers and tho Boy Brigades 
(which latter, though not officially recognised, miiitt nevortbe- 
lem be oonsidered an integral portion of our whole system of 
national delenoe), we have the almost moribund oondition 
at tfaa Militia, which has declined in numbers, if not in 
•Hcieney, almost in direct proportion to tlio fatherly care 
' upon it by the War Office. 
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Originally both Line and Militia were raised nnder almoet 
identical conditions, i.e. the Commanding OflScers contracted 
to supply so many rank-and-file efficient and equipped in 
return for a payment of so much per head or unit. This 
system obtained all over Europe until about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and it still exists in principle in our 
Indian Army, where in general it answers well ; in some 
particular cases even brilliantly. 

It would need a separate and bulky volume to trace out 
all the causes which led to its abandonment. Tactical 
necessities of Frederic the Great's day contributed greatly 
to this end, for his system was based on the uniformity of 
every element in the Infantry and Cavalry ; but essentially 
it fell into disrepute because, as War became less and less 
the chronic condition of JSurope, it was more and more to 
the obvious interest of the Commanding Officer to starve his 
men for the benefit of his own pocket. A man living always 
in face of the enemy realised to the full his complete depend- 
ence on the efficiency of his Command to preserve his life 
and ensure his promotion ; but in chronic Peace his interests 
were best pushed by the command of ready money, and his 
men suffered accordingly. 

The expedient of a Regimental Finance Committee which 
we at present employ in the Volunteers, was not then practi- 
cable, because (owing again to the tactical necessities of 
the ease, and also partly to the growing corruption of all 
classes which inevitably follows any relaxation of the external 
stress of danger) such Boards, even where they might be 
trusted, could not possess individuality enough to control 
their several Commanders' peculiarities. This latter cause is 
still so much in force that even nowadays in India, where 
the incorruptibility of our Officers is above question, failure 
to achieve really excellent results is more frequent than 
success. 

That it should be so is almost obvious. One Commanding 
Officer may believe that the mainspring of efficiency is to be 
found in a fine fancy uniform to attract recruits, another 
believes in some new-fangled article of equipment, the while 
their motives are above suspicion. But it would take quite 
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onnsual independence of character for junior Officers to 
attempt to thwart the execution of such little whims. 

In the long rmi these eccentricities balance themselves. 
Some variations thus imported turn out brilliant successes, 
though rarely in the direction expected by their originator ; 
others are eliminated by experience, though perhaps not 
before the finances of the Begiment have been seriously 
embarrassed. 

With the Volunteers the check of the Finance Committee 
is practically sufficient, for its members are not dependent for 
the whole of their career upon the opinion of their Colonel. 
Minute uniformity is not really essential, and therefore the 
principle of evolution can be allowed full freedom of growth. 

For the same reasons, I contend that a somewhat similar 
system would regenerate the Militia. For many reasons, it 
would be neither possible nor desirable to give their Command- 
ing Officers the same degree of latitude as the Volunteers enjoy. 
Their training, for instance, is too intimately bound up with 
the dep6t system for their drill premises and stores to be 
handed over to regimental control. Though, having no personal 
experience of Militia finance, I cannot put forward definite 
proposals in this direction, I submit that the resources of 
invention are not yet exhausted, and it ought not to exceed the 
wit of man to propound practical suggestions. 

The Militia, however, must be resuscitated at all costs, as 
it supplies a want in our organisation which nothing else can 
fill, viz. the power of immediate expansion to meet an 
emergency such as occurred at the outbreak of the Boer War, 
which may repeat itself in the case of hostilities on the Indian 
frontier or elsewhere, where we have a long land frontier to 
guard. 

Take, for instance, the recent crisis on the Egyptian- 
Turkish frontier, which might easily have entailed the 
despatch of 120,000 men. 

To have mobilised the Volunteers under such circum- 
stances would have completely disorganised our industrial 
system, and would have gravely aggravated the evils which a 
renewal of hostilities before we were well clear of the debts 
incurred in South Africa must certainly have entailed upon 
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our national credit. On the other hand, the embodiment of 
the Militia carries with it no particular inoonvenienoe, the 
men are not enlisted from the artisan class, and their with- 
drawal cannot influence production to the same degree. The 
loss of a first-rate foreman or accountant in a small engineer- 
ing works may almost paralyse the labour of a whole work- 
shop ; but many thousand agriculturists and casual labourers 
can be transferred from one form of employment to another 
without even noticeable inconvenience. It is not so mnch the 
number of men withdrawn from productive indneiry that 
signifies, but the importance of the places which the pick of 
the men actually fill. 

Apart from this, the mere fact of the existence of these 
two forces side by side with one another for so many years 
proves also the existence of two distinct classes of the popula- 
tion which do not tend to amalgamate, viz. the class who can 
afford to give up their time to military training in the bulk, 
and those who can only spare it in instalments, vis. by 
hours in the week, and one week in the year. To fuse the 
two would rob us probably of the most valuable members of 
each force; certainly it would do so with the Volunteers. 
In any case it must reduce the total numbers undergoing 
training in any one year by about 50,000 ; but numbers, not 
quality, constitute the essence of our whole problem. 

Suppose, as an instance, what would probably prove for 
us the gravest trial of all, a great European War, developing 
out of an Anglo-Russian collision in Afghanistan. Under our 
existing system, the Regular Army with its Reserves having 
been sent to the front, the Militia is embodied and grouped 
with the Line depots into brigades and divisions. 

As the money market tightened and trade fell off, hundreds 
would be thrown out of work, and recruiting would be brisk, 
as it always is under these circumstances. 

Then the only necessary step would be a special appeal 
to the ex-reserve soldiers, many of whom, being out of work, 
would need little special encouragement to rejoin * for the 
War,' either at the depots of the Line battalions, or with the 
Militia. Twenty-five per cent, of old soldiers to stiffen the 
latter would turn them into fairly reliable fighting bodies. 
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and behind these \voald stand the Volunteers, ready to fall in 
as at present, to meet an emergency, and gaining strength 
day by day under the extra stimulus to efficiency that War 
always imparts. 

If, therefore, the suggestions put forward in previous 
chapters (III. and XIV.), viz. the organisation of Reserve 
units and the preparation of * zones of concentration ' in the 
north, east, and south, were put in hand, it is to the last 
degree improbable that any third Power would venture to 
interfere ; for as in the case of South Africa, so with Russia, 
our Fleet would remain practically intact ; and though it is 
always conceivable that it may be paralysed for a couple of 
days, i.e. long enough for a surprise landing, yet with land 
forces totalling some half million of men obviously ready for 
immediate concentration, the game would evidently not be 
worth the candle. 

Now consider the position if Mr. Haldane's scheme shortly 
becomes law, and the Militia lose their identity, becoming 
merged in the Line, the Volunteers being embodied for six 
months* service. 

The dislocation of industry inevitable in every War will 
be aggravated, and the Volunteers, taken from their several 
avocaticms just when their services are most needed, will 
come unwillingly — almost as conscripts. 

In the event of discontent, who is to restrain these men 
with arms in their hands? The depot battalicms of boys 
mostly under twenty years of age? I very much doubt 
whether they would suffice even if they could be compelled to 
obey orders. 

But assuming that the innate loyalty of the men carries 
OB over this difficulty, how much heart are the Volunteers 
likdy to put into their work, and how many will prolong 
their engagement beyond the six months ? 

Nearly twenty years ago, the late Colonel Henderson and 
I, foregathering at some manoeuvres abroad, determined to 
institute a crusade in &vour of the study of the American 
Civil War. His 'Stonewall Jackson,' and countless other 
papers, and letters by both of us, were the outcome of this meet- 
ing, as were also the orders subsequently issued by the 
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Department of Military Education, which for seYeral yean 
made a knowledge of the American War compulsory for all 
Officers. Hence there can hardly be an Officer of five years' 
standing who has not made himself acquainted with its prin- 
cipal lessons. Now, of these the chief (me undoubtedly was 
the danger of relying on men enlisted for any less term than 
^for the War/ and the teaching of the campaigns of die 
French Bevolutionary Armies is equally clear on this point 
It was only when the term of service was fixed at a number 
of years, which practically under Napoleon was about equiva- 
lent to a life sentence, that the career of French viotcNy 
set in. 

I cannot therefore conceive how any responsible body of 
Officers can have put forward such an astounding propoeiticm 
as the new scheme involves. For the consequences of it are 
as obvious as they are inevitable. Six months under arms 
without a visible foe, to compel men to subordinate all their 
private affairs to National requirements, are more than suffi- 
cient to dishearten even the most whole-souled patriots. The 
whole of such a force will claim their discharge on the same 
day, and we shall be left with our military adminisfcratioD 
thoroughly discredited ; with the need of furnishing fresh 
drafts for the front pressing cruelly upon us, and practically 
nothing to oppose to a possible invader, or to deter him from 
the attempt to land which, whether successful or not, implies 
War upon the grandest scale, thus destroying all remaining 
credit, and throwing literally millions of workers upon the 
labour market, with no organisation, as at present, to take 
up the shock. 

Even without the interference of a third Power, I very 
much doubt whether, under the new scheme, we could hold 
India long enough for our command of the sea and the finan- 
cial power we control to assert their full value. Indeed, it is 
on the slow and gradual pressure which these factors can 
exercise that our tenure of India depends. No system we 
can devise will supply men enough for an offensive campaign 
into the heart of Bussia, and nothing but financial exhaus- 
tion and consequent revolution will suffice to bring the latter 
to accept our terms. Our best defence lies in reversing ihs 
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Napoleonic and Japanese proceeding, i.e. in compelling Bassia 
to lengthen her lines of communication up to the lines of 
Quetta, and even to attack Bawal Pindi, thus bringing upon 
her both the cupidity and enmity of the Afghans, before we 
deliver our final counter-stroke, the direction of which it is 
not desirable to discuss too closely. 

The whole of Beluchistan as far as the borders of Seistan, 
and all the Afghan slopes of the northern barrier of mountains 
from the Gomal to the Ehyber, are admirably adapted to 
fighting a retaining campaign, and I entertained no doubt 
tmi years ago that we could hold any conceivable force that 
could be brought against us for long enough to enable our 
external pressure to take e£fect ; although I attributed greater 
fighting power to the Russians than recent events have 
shown them to possess. 

Meanwhile, however, the situation has altered on our own 
side and not to our advantage, and again this is due to the 
hopeless superficiality of our military advisers. 

When Lord Roberts left India our Army was, relatively to 
all possible adversaries, in admirable condition. 

The percentage of War-trained Officers and men was 
abnormally high, and they had evolved an interpretation of 
the existing drill books which, if not above criticism, was at 
any rate better than anything likely to be employed against 
us. Our Cavalry under Sir George Luck had quadrupled in 
value, and our Transport and Engineers were both at a very 
high standard of efficiency. Moreover, our prestige with all 
the native races was at its highest, and the Army as a whole 
more contented than it had ever been. 

Then came the unfortunate occurrences in South Africa, 
and notwithstanding that under no possible circumstances 
could the Indian Army ever be called on to fight the Boers, 
or anyone remotely resembling them, our whole tactical 
system was upset, and the veteran native soldiers who knew 
what fire-power it needed to stop a Ghazi rush found them- 
selves compelled to manoeuvre in widely extended lines 
deprived of all the moral support and cohesion to which they 
were accustomed. Against this both their common-sense 
and hereditary fighting instinct alike rebelled| and it is indeed 
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fortanate for as that the BuBsians tried their tactics od the 
Japanese first and not on us ; for seeing that even the 
splendid Japanese Infantry (far superior to any of our native 
Ij^ttalions except the Ohorkas and Sikhs, and fighting nonnallj 
with about ten times as many rifles to the mile as oar 
formations allowed us), repeatedly found it impossible to check 
the bayonet attacks of the Russians, it may be imagined what 
fate would have overtaken our Native Infantry if called upon 
to stand up to the same ordeal. 

Probably we shall swing back to our previona practice 
within a few years. Manchurian experiences will in hct 
compel us to this step ; but, meanwhile, the harm has been 
done, for nothing saps the confidence of men in their leaden 
more than constant alterations in tactical prescriptions. 

Further, in deference to hasty generalisations based on 
insufficient study of military experience, we have embarked 
on a system of concentration of large masses of troops in so- 
called ' strategical positions ' with the view of securing greater 
rapidity in mobilisation, and are thereby undermining both 
the efficiency and the contentment of the whole Army, by sub- 
jecting it to expenses and inconveniences which are mmeces- 
sary and unreasonable in times of Peace. The history of 
this idea is curious. It owed its origin to Napoleon's example 
of the camp of Boulogne, formed to meet a very special emer- 
gency at a very critical time in its creator's career. We knov 
now from countless biographies that very little work indeed 
was done in the camp, and that Napoleon never afterwards 
repeated the experiment, preferring always to keep his troops 
in wide cantonments until the last moment before the opening 
of a campaign. But the idea ' caught on,' and it became a 
kind of legend both in the French and British Armies, that 
concentration in large camps all the year round was the 
prime condition of military success. Chalons, Aldershot, and 
Salisbury were the consequences of this legend, and though 
under the peculiar conditions of our own service something 
may be said in favour of the two latter, the campaign of 1870 
sufficiently demonstrated the evils of the former. 

Thenceforward all the Continental Powers set their faoae 
against the practice — only Russia being constrained to adhere 
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fco, and inOeed extoott, its application by a clever trick on the 
part of the FrusBian BtafT. 

Thrciighoat the years from 1886 to 1898 War between 
G<^rmaDy and Ilutuiia seemed within measurablu distance (or 
reasons too long to refer to here. The Prusflitins saw clearly 
the exsential ditTerence of the problem as viewed from either 
lide of their frontier line. Germany was not, and never will 
be, economically bo situated as to be able to stand a prolonged 
campaign, particularly in n ruBe where the sea-powtir was all 
on the other side. A rapid and decisive victory or series of 
victoriea was necessary to her to ensure the support of her 
Blliea, and to attract the fimdg of the financiers. It became, 
iherefore, nocessary to attract and bold a sufficiently large 
fraction of the BuHstan Army within the striking radius of 
her own troops, 80 aa to prevotit iiny repetition o( the strategy 
of 1812, and as German military opinion was very much in 
the ascendant at that time in Russia, it was not difficult to 
create a predisposition in favour of these concentrations in the 
enomy's camp. This was strengthened by the redietribution 
of her own troops in temporary hnt-barrachs upon or near the 
(rontiera, and increased activity in the construction of strategic 
railways. To meet this threat the Russians gradually drew 
together the major portion of their Army into Poland and 
along the Galician border, keeping them massed, as indeed 
the nature of existing communications compelled ihem to lie, 
in relatively large bodies. 

This concentration being effected, the Prussians withdrew 
and dispersed their masses, redistributing them over a larger 
area amongst the new barracks which had been built while 
th« troops were in their temporary encampments. They thus 
left the RushiiaiiB to 'stew in their own juice,' which they 
continued to do with the results with which the events of the 
last few years have made us sufficiently familiar ; for these 
groat camps became veritable pest-honneH of Boriaiistic and 
rvvolutionary propaganda. The men being far removed from 
family influences became restluss and dissatisfied, they were 
ovt'rdriven by their superior OfTrcerH, and in thin condition 
they w«re tenfold more open to BocialisUc contagion than 
tbey wcFuld have been if left in contentment within sight and 
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aonnd of <hdr own native Bonoimdingi, FroiBiaa Bteff tHBoan 
now openly boast of the Boooeas of the tmps fluj Lud, nd I 
am given to imdentand that ih^ have aetoaUy wBcned Bni^ 
friends of the dangers we are aboat to ineor froin a dndliar polky 
in India. In this thej are indeed rig)itk for every difioidiy 
with iriiioh the Bossians have had to eentond ia niagnMh i 
many fold in oar ease ; for when all is said, our native troop 
are ' mereenaries * neither mora«or less — laj$l to fiunr Ofltan 
only as long as the ' isat ' of these rsmains antamiahed, nd 
the demands made upon their own hnman natore faekMca ve 
in reasonable proportion to the obvioosneoeBBitiea of flie essa 
In War, as I have often pointed oat^ instinot assarta* itsalf ; 
the needs of the situation are obvioas, and eiperieinee tasi 
amply proved that these men will follow their QflBcera with s 
devotion onsorpasied by any raoe in the world. Baft ia 
time of Peace reason reasserts itself ; men begin to e>k 
why thqr shoald be malcted in poeket and ixmvemenee lor 
no apparent reason, and discipline soflhrs when they sea flisir 
own Officers always afr the book and call of the Staff and 
other officials. In prolonged absence fnmi their homesi.all 
kinds of property dispates arise to which th^ cannot attend, 
their women and children saffior, and, being only Iraman, the 
troops end by rebelling. They become sollen and lose all 
interest in their work» and when that stage is reached the 
more they are drilled literally the worse they become. 

Moreover, admitting, for the sake of argoment, that 
immediate readiness for action is a necessity of the sitaa- 
tion, experience shows that these large agglomerations are 
not the most efficient or economical way of obtaining ik 
Bailway traffic becomes congested, large terminal charges 
for stations and sidings have to be incurred, and there is 
no corresponding gain to the country traversed by the line 
to set off against this increased expenditure. 

Unfortunately, in India we still work under the dominion 
of the dividend-earning fetish, and our finance department 
has not yet perceived that the indirect advantages aoeraing 
through the saving of other means of transport, and tiie 
opening up of fresh fields of agricultural development^ mtff 
outwei^ many times the small direct loss resoltinf 
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the construction of a strategic railway, ^d the German 
method of calculation (see Chapter VI., p. 116) been under- 
stoody it is probable that the point would have been grasped, 
that equal celerity in mobilisation— to say nothing of greater 
tactical and disciplinary efficiency — ^might readily have been 
attained by the multiplication of railways and communica- 
tions leading from the men's homes to the front; and 
these communications, moreover, would have formed the 
best conceivable guarantee against &mine that it is possible 
to apply in the present day. 

Reverting now to the main ^thread of my argument, it 
seems to me that the chances of our incurring several more 
or less serious defeats on the frontier are actually greater 
than they were in the past; and we have to reckon with 
the e£feot of the news of a succession of unfortunate inci- 
dents, supplied to the public through the Press, at a time of 
crisis tfnch as I have above endeavoured to sketch. 

The point to note is that it is not so much the nature of 
the news itself that signifies, but the interpretation of this 
news that the public desires to find in the newspapers ; for 
the Press is a business, not a philanthropic institution, and 
will only print what its readers wish to receive. Of this I 
had abundant evidence during the Golenso week. In vain I 
appealed to editors — hitherto always willing to accept my 
views — to be allowed to paint matters in their true per- 
spective, and to point out that our defeats were incidents of 
relatively small importance in operations of such magnitude. 
In vain I begged to be allowed to stand up for our Officers 
who were being so cruelly slandered. The reply I received — 
when I got one at all — was always the same : ' We have no 
doubt that your views are sound, but to publish them would 
cheek the sale of the paper'; and that they knew their 
readers only too well I subsequently discovered by the per- 
fectly astounding violence of the letters I received from all 
quarters, in reply to the few statements of mine which found 
their way into print. 

Now imagine news of incidents of far greater gravity than 
any in South Africa streaming in on a Nation in the crisis I 
have endeavoured to depict, and try to calculate how long 
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any Government we are likely to see in power could reflist 
the pressure which would be put upon it to induce it to 
surrender. 

Where the minority of the people have not felt in person 
the pinch of War, bad news only stimulates the country to 
outbursts of patriotism, such as we witnessed after Golenso ; 
everyone feels that he must contribute his mite, and the 
Press finds that it pays to adopt a lofty and patriotic atti- 
tude. But when a very large fraction have begun to feel 
in person the consequences of the contract entered into by 
them in a moment of somewhat light-hearted enthusiasm, 
the idea of voluntary sacrifice no longer appeals to them, 
and the crowd always clamours for somebody to be made to 
face the danger ; and there is always the risk of this outerj 
for compulsion passing into action, because about half the 
electorate are already over the age limit which would exempt 
them from service. Hence a very small change in the balance 
of opinion may suffice to bring a compulsory system into legal 
existence. 

Every soldier and statesman has long since recognised 
that it would not be reasonable or judicious to send oat 
conscripts for the defence of the Indian frontier. But no 
one, to the best of my knowledge, has seen the full extent 
of the danger that such a proceeding would evoke, should 
it unfortunately become inevitable. Practically it would en- 
tail the break up of our whole Indian Army — for can anyone 
conceive the extent of the effect the presence of these conscript 
soldiers would create on the minds of our best native fighting 
races ? Can anyone even dimly imagine the contempt that 
a Sikh or a Rajput would feel for a * Ghora log ' conscript ; 
and how long would the Government, compelled to rely on 
these unwilling slaves to defend it, retain the confidence of 
these splendid fighting races? The Sikh may, in fact, be 
a * mercenary,' as I have above admitted ; but he is also 
a Volunteer, who loves War for its own sake, and to such 
a man the conception of anything so basebom as one who 
has to be compelled to fight is almost inconceivable. In 
this case we are, therefore, between the devil and the deqi 
sea. If recruits will not come, then we must send oon- 
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•oripte, and in either case we stand lo lose India for good 
and all. 

The War OiBce juBtifiea the production o( its acheme by 
the abeolnte necessity of having concrete facta to deal with ; 
but on Act of Parliament does not in itself possesB any creative 
power, and, as countless aboaU of thetn testify, can accomplish 
nothing unless the spirit of the people is behind it. It that spirit 
or that tendency exists, the men will be there with or without 
:«□ Act to compel them to appear, for this is only an applica- 
tion of the law of averages, which is sufBciently accurate to 
JQBtify the exietence and progress of all our numberless 
insarance offices. But an Act of Parliament by altering the 
spirit ol the [teople may destroy, and in fact very often has 
destroyed, the very spirit which it was intended to evoke. 
Thus, in the present instance, the suggestion of a fine tor 
breach ol contract by leaving the Volunteers before a certain 
term of service has been fulfilled, has already created a storm 
of opposition, though, as a fact, probably ninety-nine per cent. 
of the existing establishment have already voluntarily boand 
themselves by accepting the same liability to a penalty on 
breach of agreement. 

&[oreover, and this is the most extraordinary point in the 
whole business, the proposed legislation will not only give us 
f6mr men than we already possess, but it destroys the strongest 
part of the guarantee for their presence when wanted which 
tbe existing arrangements gave us. 

Beoausd we could not call out the whole force except in 
esao of actual invasion — an emergency everyone felt was not 
likely to arise during his particular term of service — there 
WS8 no risk of the men becoming nervous and terminating 
Iheir engagements by a fortnight's notice. But the power 
to give a fortnight's notice lapsed ipso /acta with the order 
to mobilise, which brought the men under military law, and 
legally rendered any man ' failing to appettr at the place of 
parade ' liable to be tried, and, on conviction, to be shot for 
'deaertioD in ftica of the enemy.' 

Further, becAuse Commanding Officers had long since 
iMliud the difficulties which miut inevitably arise from the 
impossibility ol mobilisation in anticipation of invasion, tbey 
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have mdqMndflntly iiorind oat to thniMlvw 
own Hidden mobiliwtion, iiliibh» in the majority of OMei^ an 
mneh more zapid than fhoae m teee to the B^golar Annj. 
They are also lees eomple(e» H ii tnie» to the B^gidaia m^y 
have to embark at ehort notioe to a two yean' immpajgpi ia 
any quarto of the Globe, bat they »e aoffieient to the eon- 
templated emergeni^, and more eeems hardly mmanu m Si j 
joetifiaUe.^ 

I have abeady dealt in Ghaptem IIL and ZV. wrifli ttm 
probable eoane of events in flie ease of invaaioii, and mott 
partieolarly with the great 'Thooe^t Wave* of pakiofMmi 
saoh an emergen<7 will create* There reniains» howwveit ^^^ 
aspect of the matto which I had hardly reaUaed iqyadf lAfln 
I first prepared the above scheme, via. the effBCta of m sodden 
gold panic and oonseqoent ran apon the Banks. 

It is well known to every banker that oar most *^-"ri^ftM* 
rival alone holds bills on the Bank of England, pajyaUe ia 
gold, to the average amount of aboat one-flftti of oar kflri 
reserve, and that their sadden prese n tati on wooU oreate an 
ei oflfldingly severe monetary crisis; 

Tmoginft Buoh a demand followed by a sarprise invaato 
within forty-eight hoars. 

Under existing conditionB I incline strongly to the belief 
that the greater danger would cancel the less. This may seem 
paradoxical, but I base my opinion on the same philosophy of 
the ' Fsychologie des Foules/ which underlies the whole of my 
book* 

Money-making is essentially an act of the 'reason.' 
Fighting is the deepest instinct which the race possesses* 

* See Chapter XIV. I need only repeat here that in the case of mj own 
battalion, and in that of every other with which I am aoqaainied, wis hate 
absolntely every requisite for an emergency, except food, provided for bj eon- 
tracts in oar district, which, after the most oarefnl inqniry, I am oonviiioed 
could be complied with by the contractors without any difficulty at all ; and, 
further, under the Army Act we have ample powers to requisition anything we 
want if our contractors fail us. The food question is the weak potai, Inl 
that difficulty can be easily got over once the solution I have anggnUd h 
Chapter XVIII. is adopted. All that is necessary is for each hattaltoa to 
on hand a stock of about 7,000 of the j^oposed rations— requiring 7 oiMfl 
storage — and consuming in camp and In the canteen about ona-thM CC 
quantify every year. J 
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Oar Paleolithic ancestors fought with onuB io their hands, 
such as tliey were in those days, probably a million years 
ago, long before tlie great Ice Cap removed all but the merest 
traces of their former existence ; money-making, however, 
had made so little progress in these Islands even sij hundred 
years ago, that our Norman ancestors knew no better way of 
acquiring wealth than by amateur dentistry, practised, without 
anffistbeticB, on the nnfortmiate Jews, by which means they 
extracted gold and jewels as well as teoth. By means of War 
the Baco has developed through the ages the spirit of duty and 
self-aaerijice ; the practice of commerce has taught us only 
self-interest ; and almost daily oxperience confirms as a fact 
my deduction that in great emergencies the older Ggliting 
instinct tiiumpbs. Not only in face of the enemy, but in 
shipwrecks, fires, and dangers of all kinds, the instinct of 
self-sacrifice comes to the front, even in men known to be 
controlled normally by the keenest sense of ' business inte- 
rests.' It is an entire misconception to suppose that a man 
known to be generous of his life on the battlefield will be 
equally generous with his money when away from it. And 
th« tixplanation ties in the 'resultant thought-wave' of a 
crowd. Even if in any given crowd each individual would 
bis private capacity seek his own interest in preference to 
that of his neighbour, each as one of a crowd knows quite 
well that such an impulse is not for the good 0/ the whole 
race, and reprobates the act or intention of the individual 
accordingly. Moreover, it only needs the stimulas of evident 
danger to intensify this latent consciousness of what is best 
/or the race to generate a crowd-impulae sufiicient to sweep alt 
other considerations before it. 

Now, this is just what would and must happen if the alarm 
were sufficiently sudden and formidable. Public feeling would 
ftUow DO man to think of his private interests ; and, instead 
of rnshing to the Bank for gold, men would rush the armouries 
for weapons. Now, this would give the Banks the very relief 
they would most require ; for such a run could only originate 
tbroogh panic, as gold is not really necessary for the internal 
trade of % nation as long as that nation has confidence in its 
own (atore. After the repulse of the invaders that confidence 
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would assert itself by the law of reaction, and the transition 
to Bank-notes in lien of gold would be aocompliBhed with a 
minimum of triotion. 

As for the conditions of our external trade, that depends 
essentially on our command of the sea— as long as we posseiB, 
as at present, the practical monopoly of 24-knot omisers (the 
Drake class) access of gold to the British market, wherever it 
may have been compelled to move to, will be practically as 
certain in time of War as in Peace, and it is therefore un- 
likely that what I may call the fundamental credit of the 
Nation will ever be seriously shaken, and we shall always be 
able to buy provisions abroad. All that will happen — ^but it 
is quite enough to engender the most terrible individual 
suffering — will be the dislocation of intemcU business^ and 
the consequent shrinkage of credit as between man and man. 
The same amount of gold will still remain in the country, 
but because very many industries will be temporarily para- 
lysed by high freights, due to our Marine insurance enstoniB, 
millions will be unable to pay their debts, and confidence 
being shaken, the same amount of gold will probably not 
carry one tithe of the present superstructure of credit 
which now it easily supports. That under such circamstances 
tho Government will have to feed probably half of the popula- 
tion may be considered as certain, but this very fact, if its 
full bearing is grasped by whoever in this crisis holds the 
reins of power, practically guarantees our survival, for it will 
confer \i\}on a really great character^ i.e. one who has no 
fear of responsibility, who realises that * human suffering is 
not cumulative,' and fully appreciates that surrender would 
involve far greater and more protracted suffering than the 
continuance of hostilities, the power of controlling the amount 
of food allowed to the population, in such manner as to ensure 
the generation of a head of steam sufficient to overcome all 
hostile opposition. 

Napoleon in his earlier years fully understood all this, 
and his campaigns of Dim and Jena are masterly instances of 
tho application of this great power, for ultimately hunger is 
the greatest stimulus to human action that can be conceived. 
Keep men hungry, just himgry enough, and they will awann 
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to the ColourB to end their misery ; keep them well supplied, 
and they will prefer to attend to their own a&irs, and will 
clamoar for others to do the lighting for them. But in no 
case moBt the hanger be allowed to become excessive, Dor 
mnet the people be allowed to perceive tlmt they are being 
played with. 

Proposals I have formerly put forward enable qh to avoid 
both these ditlicultiee, and as they are essential to my argu- 
ment I must briedy recapitalate them. lu 1887, whilst on a 
march through the [aiuise-etricken desert of Bikaneer (no 
rain had fallen for four years), my mind reverted, aa it bad 
often done before when contemplating Indian famines, to the 
awfal consequences that a great War must necessarily entail 
00 England, but this time I fomid a solution. 

I placed it on pai>er and sent it to the ' Civil and Military 
Gazette ' at Lahore, and the ' St. James's ' in England, and 
since than I have circulated it to hundreds of competent men 
who have warmly approved the idea, but contended that it 
would entail tampering with the sacred principle of Free 
Trade, then a greater liogey even than it ia now. 

However, it inspired an old friend, Major Stewart Murray, 
of the Gordon Highlanders, with an idea, and by dint of 
extraordinary industry and perseverance he succeeded at last 
in getting a Royal Commission to consider the whole sub- 
ject. I offered to give my evidence, which, however, was 
decUned with thanks, but nevertheless the principal feature 
of my original proposal was adopted, vie. that the Govern- 
ment, in the event of hostilities, should pay compensation 
ftH* all War losses. This, if given effect to, will at any rate 
eliminate the gambling rates which insurance offices would 
otlierwiae charge. 

Bat my idea went further. I proposed that by the im- 
position of a small ad valorem duty on both imports and 
exports alike, a fund should be raised to be placed at the 
of an Imperial Board charged to administer it in such 
as would best ensure the maintenance of our power 
at sea. 

The Board or Council to consist of a certain nomber of 
Admiralty experts and tx^officio members, together with (and 
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this is the essential feature) e. number of representatiTea 
elected by the Chambers of Commerce of tbe principal ports 
throughout the whole Empire. This would have given us 
true Imperial Federation on the only point, viz. defence, on 
which it 13 necessary for ub all to agree, and would h&ve 
removed all the old troubles which have arisen from tha 
' taxation without representation ' difficulty. 

For an almost infinitesimal charge, which the shipowners, 
of course, would have passed on to the consumer, over a 
sufficient number of years, we should have acquired a fund of 
such magnitude that we could have defied all Continental 
battleship building competition, and the Peace of Europe 
would have been insured, at least a3 tar as we are concerned, 
for all ages ; for every year Europe is becoming more and 
more dependent on its over-sea trade. 

But ' half a loaf is better than no bread,' and though tha 
proposal of tbe Commission, if it be adopted, will not suffice 
to prevent widespread distress, it will at least prevent the 
complete paralysis of all trade which without it must have 
ensued. Privateers, disguised as members of a Volunteer fleet, 
will continue to snap up a large number of all except our fastest 
vessels, precisely as they did in the old Wars ; and ths 
dangers from dirigible flying machines in the not distant 
future have also to be reckoned with. Hence our food 
supply will tend to concentrate in oar largest vessels, and 
here, as already pointed out, the advantage of the reduction 
of bulk due to tbe process of food preservation I have referred 
to in the last chapter comes in, and the regulation of this 
should, I contend, be absoltitely in tbe hands of the Oovem- 
ment; for if a private group of capitalists get hold of it, 
since they will control what tor many years must remain a 
monopoly, they will be able to bleed the Nation as they 
choose. 

With these two factors under their control the Govern- 
ment can adjust supply to the national, not to the individual, 
needs at their discretion. If the people do not come forward 
to volunteer for the War, a slight rise in the cost of foods and 
raw materials applies pressure which History shows human- 
nature cannot resist. And within limits they can advance 
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retard the energy of operfitions as circumstancea on the Con- 
tioent may render expedient. It is the recognition of tbia 
power of control — which will almost, but not quite, regulate 
itself automatically— which has made me bo staunch an up- 
holder of our existing system, imperfect as 1, as a trained 
auldier, well know it to be. 

Let us assume that we had a similar law of compulsion 
to that in force in France— the moat stringent in Europe^ 
that would not supply us with first Line troops sufficient 
to contend with even Germany alone at the outset of a War 
on her own soil. Yet, practically, we should be compelled to 
make the attempt, and a serieB of defeats of our, hypo- 
thetically, thoroughly trained Army (I have already given 
sufficient reasons to show the improbability of the German 
standard being attained) would not only shatter oar credit, 
but transfer the bulk of it to our enemy ; and would con- 
solidate the union of conHicting class and internal divisions 
which it should be our principal purpose to undo. 

lb is the custom to speak of the great financial controllers 
as endowed with almost supernatural prevision in cases of 
international magnitude ; but watching their operations that 
ia certainly not my conviction. Beceut events in the Basso- 
Japanese War are a sufiicient vindication of my standpoint, 
and personally I doubt very much if there is a single great 
baaker in existence who posseeses military traming enough 
to appreciate with reasonable accuracy the changes or the 
chances of War which recent alterations in strategic doctrine, 
introduced in France during the last ten years, have imported 
into her fighting power relatively to that of her principal 
antagonist. The works of M. Bloch are convincing evidence 
of bis incapacity at any rate to appreciate things as they really 
are. 

I imagine that in the future, as in the past. Financiers 
will be swayed by the ' sensuous impression ' of the moment, 
and will back the winner without regard to the ultimate 
consequences of their action, which are nut likely to be to 
the advantage of the Coemopolitan capitalist should we go 
under. 

But, onder existing conditions, except as the ally of 
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Fmnee, it ii nMonodvAUe tibafc ne em think of gcnag to 
ttie CkmtiMiit, %% any zato beyond the dehnoe ol ^^^^^flHPfj 
whioh, irath ttieir good willt ne mi^t perhi^ be abb to 
hdd, until we have 'gronn an Army ' (ae the A»wriean» did 
in 1868-64), oapable of dealing with aU that wiU be left of tow 
and order in Europe after a oouple of yean under the eeraM 
of Sea Fdwer and Buch flnanoial pranure as we ehall beabbto 
apply. 

Our whole future turns in toet upon ma oorreot aHproiia 
tion of our own latent flf^ting power, <wi"ff'4ftrrng the Saqiie 
as a whole ; and it is ttie hope of, in oome meaauteip 
ing the Nation to realise ite poesihilitieB, that baa 
to the eompitotion of this book. It has been repugnant to 
me to the last degree to plaee myself in outspoken antagoniBBi 
to many of my oldest and best friends, and still mora ao to 
obtrude my own ethieal oonvietions, suoh as th^ ere^ en 
other people; but I haye felt that tiie saenfloe had to he 
made by someone, and shioe no one else hss either qpnto 
shaied my training or eqoyed &b same opportunitie% I bave 
aooepted the responsibility, whioh I thus felt .to be rmrensl, 
upon my dioulders. 

Gonfidenoe in our own lesouroes is the ultimate heyshm a 
of our whole commercial credit, which credit is in tmct our 
very life. Without it we cannot continue to exist. But 
ceaseless jeremiads in the Press and in Parliament are not 
the means by which to foster its growth. 

It is true that under ordinary conditions, though people 
read these things, no one allows them to influence his day- 
to-day conduct for a moment. 

House property in Portsmouth, for instance, is not 
depreciated because a particular group of dwellings happens 
to be directly behind certain batteries, and the fact that 
every shell passing over its guns must of necessity find a 
final billet in their best bed- or drawing-rooms does not aflhet 
their rents or selling price. I have made careful inquiry 
to satisfy myself on this point ; yet no one can suggest ihel 
Portsmouth is not kept sufficiently alive to the poeaibilitiee 
of modem Warfare. But when the crisis does come, tfafli 
the seed sown will suddenly bear fruit, and people lA 
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bflgm to recollect ail tbey have previously read, and will 
•Iresdy be prepared to accept th« hypnotic Bu^^tion Bent 
by tfae fnaa wbeo the trouble begins. Again 1 can 
|Oote an ioBtsnce. At the crisis of the Fashoda incident, 
lotn«on« m Portemooth ineaatioosly dropped a remarlt as to 
libat might happen (if War really ensued) to the inhabitants 
Of Shaiiklln and Sandown, in the Isle of Wight. Of 
3 the facts had been apparent ever since the batteries 
ior the defence of the Bay were erected, bat no aooner was 
ttiis ' SQggestion ' taken op by the Press than there was an 
Bocodns of ultra-nerrouB residenta from those favoured spots, 
more contemptible exhibition ol panic cowardice il would 
a impouible to imagine. 

U Uiis result ooold be achieved by an isolated ptaragraph 

pven on hearsay evidence by obscare local newspapen, 

what are likely to be the conseqaencea of similar and betler- 

ftnmded aaticipations thrown out by the whole responsible 

8 of the United Kingdom ? The essence of the matter ia 

as a^irs stand at present, the Freaa cannot avoid 

pviog birth to alarmist views, as their circulation depends 

tbeir headlines and contents bills ; and, by a gradual 

ol etiuiination, every editor and manager not 

' susceptible to bow to the ruling sentiment of 

« moment has been ousted from his situation. 

Experience, however, teaches one infallible method of 

dealing with panics of all descriptions, vie. the presentation 

to the imagination of an even greater danger, if the terror 

of the moment is yielded to. Again, this is tho raiionale 

ol the drill-ground methods, and the fear of the stick, or 

it's Bword, was of old employed to keep the men in 

I ranks when, under the terrible tempest of death, tba 

nded to falter and break. In the old Prussian Army 

klled ' serre dies ' (non-commisBioned officers in rear 

t fighting lines) had absolute orders to drive their 

Uberta through the ribs of any man who attempted to quit 

I the ranks. It was the knowledge of the certain death behind 

[ tbem that kept men going forward under a etresH of terror 

I vfaich no modem European troops have since endured. 

1 (Torgau, Hoobkirche, etc.) 
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Oar salTftfeion now liae in an appUcatioo ol a tbaSkt 
method. We most teach fhe PMm to faring home to the 
people, by ceaeeleBS reiteration, the eonsegocneea to the nation 
of 'Surrender/ It most ha faronght home to them nknl- 
kesly that, however terrible the aaflBrings whieh intaakn 
may and moat faring in ite train, the evil eooMQaaoMM lof 
anrrender will be many times greater. Amome^ lor Urn 
moment^ that the New Army Seheme beeomee law, and 
onr enemy invade oa before we have tune to a^t In 
motion the oamfarona War Office piopoeala new befkm flie 
Nation. London ia occupied ; the great manufaetuing tame 
are held to ranaom by the invader; the Matioii, throat tti 
Press, clamours for Peace at any price; the autfaoriljy^oi onr 
Commanders having been undermined by the same in a lhodi 
which proved so successful against them in Bontii AMm, 
flie Government weakly jrields, consente to pay an mdennii^ 
of about 1,000 millions for ' moral and intellectual ilnmsps/ 
and agrees to limit its Naval programme indefinfts^ > H 
only the invader will cease burning and deakcjing aad.wiD 
retire to his own country. Oalculated on the beats of 
actual wealth this indemnity would be but little more aafera 
than that imposed on France in 1870, which, however, 
did not prove (as had been anticipated) quite sufficient to 
hamper her regeneration — a point the Oermans have never 
forgotten. 

Add to this the direct costs incurred for defence by the 
Government, which will have to be discharged to save the 
credit of the Nation, and the result will be a national debt 
of some 2,000 millions, the interest of which will have to 
be raised from a people amongst whom all internal credit 
has been hopelessly destroyed. 

If even now, we, the lighest-tazed Nation in Europe, 
find it impossible to struggle against Continental competition, 
and are compelled to curtail our expenditure even on battle- 
ships to give our struggling traders a chance (at least we are 
told so by a majority of politicians in the Commons), what 
prospect would remain to us under a load of ^ratim for 
interest on debt not less than 160 millions stcsrling, witti aB 
our current expenses superadded ? . r 
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Such taxation would stamp out the margin of profit on 
practically every legitimate trading bueiness in the country, 
and capital (particularly cosmopolitan capital) would take 
wings. 

Then we come to the bedrock Labour Problem, which 
always ultimately governs the situation. Where would the 
vast masses of the population, displaced from employment, go 
to ? Who would take them, and who would pay the cost of 
emigrating them ? Bemember it is not merely a question of 
the men, but of the families dependent on them — a total of pro- 
bably not less than ten millions — which at 61. a head (surely 
a minimum charge) it would strain our resources to the very 
uttermost to grapple with successfully. Would the (Colonies 
welcome them? In view of recent Labour Legislation in 
Australia and New Zealand, I very much doubt it. 

The inevitable consequences would be the migration, first 
of capital, next of all skilled workmen ^ and organisers, whose 
ability will always find a market anywhere in the world ; 
then the country, drained of its best, would be left to 
demagogues and the unemployed, until starvation and 
disease, its invariable concomitant, reduced the population 
to the barest number which the soil, unaided by capital, could 
continue to support 

Judging by the acreages available for cultivation, that 
number would not materially exceed ten millions, so that 
twenty millions remain to be swept off by famine and disease 
before our equilibrium would be attained. The first to go 
would be the whole of the middle classes — all those, in fact, 
who are unable to earn a living by their hands, and who are 
dependent on fixed incomes derived from trust funds and 
insurances of all sorts. 

The lot of these people will be truly pitiable. It always 
has been in every beaten nation ; but here their sufferings 
will be aggravated by the bitterness which will be engendered 
in every family when the ruin comes, and the knowledge that 
all the charitable foundations, in which they have been more 
or less interested, are involved in the same common failure, 

* It w already alleff$d that skilled workmen are leaving for Qermany in 
thcueanda m eonsequenee of the Arwnal ducharges. 
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aod there is literally do one to hold out to them a faelping ;] 
hand, when they in their turn would appeal for assistance. 

This is the picture which ehould be worked ant and filled 
in by those with marked literary abilities, to be held coQ' 
Btantly before the Nation's eyes, until the knowledge of it is 
in^ained in ever; English, in every British ouiid and 
heart. 

' The Cost of Surrender ' — studies showing in detail Uie 
awful agony of a whole population, reduced in a few months 
from the highest standard of comfort yet known to ths 
civilised world to one of downright starvation. 

We know how the Southern States of America eufiered 
during their years of trial, and how nobly their women met 
the strain which we to-day can scarcely realise, hut the land 
there was young, and was certain to regenerate itself once 
the fighting wae at an end. With us, and this is Iht 
peculiar element of our problem, the land is played out, 
and regeneration after snch a downfall is inconceivable. 

Keep this prediction before the people's eyes, till 
reiteration it has become part of the National creed, 
then we need not fear that Voluntary Service will ei 
fail as. 



1 out. 
U IV 1 
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NABMTIVE AND OUTLINE OF WAR GAME FOB 

THE NORTHERN COMMAND 

(Drawn np Moroh 1906) 

Gbnsbal Situation fob Information of Spbotatobs. 

In the aeoond week of Aagiui— the ISth falling on a Friday— 
diplomatio relations between Gtormany and Ghreai Britain suddenly 
beoome strained, the attitude of France is uncertain. The British 
Oovemment considers that by a few graceful concessions the 
situation can be adjusted, and, for electoral reasons, hesitates to 
adopt precautionary measures. The Fleet, having returned from 
ManoBuvreSy has dispersed to its home ports ; leave is granted, as 
usual, to half the crews at a time. 

On the afternoon of the 11th, the General 0£Soer Commanding 
in Chief, York, receives a hint that it will be well to put off 
his shooting engagements for the following day, and late in the 
evening he learns from the tape in his club that a terrible accident 
has occurred at Portsmouth — a big oil-tank steamer has g^unded 
on the Spit at the entrance to the harbour, and taken fire. The 
burning oil, floating on the surface of the water, is flowing up on 
the tide, and the whole of the Dockyard Jetty is in flames. 

The evening papers also refer to a sudden call on the Bank for 
gold, from Germany, and comment on the reason. 

He is therefore not quite unprepared, when he is awoke, about 
6 A.if ., by his Staff officer bearing a telegram from the War Office, 
dated 5.15 A.M. 12tii :— 

< Last night attempts were made simultuieously to obstruct the 
exits from Portsmouth Harbour and the Medway, botti suocessfuL 
Early this morning transports appeared, and French troops are 
landing all along the southern coast. 

' Orders for mobilisation herewith. 
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* Toa aro appointed to the omnmMiH of all teoops noriiioi fhs 
Don and Ifecaeyi indnding Soottiah Oommandi and an hattkgffmt 
an absolutolj iroe hand to deal wiih ihe sitaaUoii. 

* Bnmoon of troop oonoantrationa aboat Fimdwii BionMB» aal 
Hambnrgi leaehed na during ihe night vid Holland. 

'(GHgnad) • 

Simoltuieoady other tekgiaina nate nedved annomiring attaeta 
on the month of the Tyne and at Hanmh, having the aaiaa okjeet 
in viewi via. the blocking of the taiimmj. Baihraj oommiininitinn 
between Berwick and NeweasUa alao reported aa intamiptod. 

From theae date it was anffidently evident to the Genaral Qflbv 
Commanding that for the nest fovlj-eight hoaa the alHod VIeeli 
of France and Germany were anffident to cover the poange d 
troops aorosa the North Sea, and that if the Oennan fcroofa hal 
embarked at 6 P.11. on the pcevioua evening (the llfi^ tbjvcoali 
be o£F the coast of Toricshire or Northumberlattd hj 6 ajl on 
the 18th| bat whidi of the two it was not posdble to daoide» 

His best plan, thereforey would be to conca n trato his wdlaHi 
forces in two Chroaps — via. his own Omnmand, the Northsm, k 
the area Harrogate, Tadcaster, Ohnrch Fenton, Leeda ; ^le fltoMMi 
Oommandy about Edinburghf Olasgow* 

He had at his disposal 16 dep6t battalions of JBl/tftkn 
24 battalions (embodied for three months) of HOitia — ^Cha above 
being grouped in Begimental Distriots; 47 In&ntry V do nt e er 
battalions, organised in Brigades of from 6 to 8 battalions; 
4 Militia Royal Garrison Artillery, 82 Volunteer Royal Gamscm 
Artillery, 6 battalions Royal Engineers Volunteers, and 7 regiments 
of Imperial Yeomanry — making, approximately, a total force of 
129,000 men with rifles, 8,500 sabres, 8 depdt batteries Boyal 
Artillery, together with a number of 4*7 guns.^ 

The whole of these, however, were not available for field 
servioe, as some had to be left to guard the coast defences on the 
East Coast. 

Having already the skeleton of a higher organisation in the 
Grouped Regimental Districts and Volunteer Brigades, he dedded 
to expand these as follows, and directed his Staff officer to wire to 
the Officers Commanding of Grouped Regimental Distriots to the 
following effect : — 

1. Repeat War Office telegram. 



' Note. This number was not ascertainable at the memant, bqt 
there were enough to assign 3 batteries — i^ 18 goni — ^lo eaeh of ttit 
subsequently formed. ; ; 
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2. I have decided to oonoentrate every available man in the area 
Harrogate, Ohuroh Fenton, Leeds. 

8. Your Oommand will henceforth be organised as a Division, 
and yon are hereby given the local rank of Lieatenant-General ; 
select the best Staff yon can. Choose your own brigadiers, and 
I will allot you 4*7 guns from the Boyal Garrison Artillery 
Vdanteers. Tour line of railway will be assigned to you later, 
and you should be ready to entrain by 6 p.m. to-night. 

Tou must distinctly understand that you have a free hand 
within your own conmiand, and must moie with what you have 
at the appointed time. 

The orders to the Volunteer Brigades were substantially to the 
same effect. 

Eaoh Brigade was notified that it would be made up to six 
battalicns, by the addition of others from unallotted units, and all 
were warned to be ready to move at 6 p.m. 

Whilst these orders were being worked out by the Sta£E^ he 
sent for the principal newspaper editors in York, informed ttiem 
of the situation, and hired the front sheet of each paper solely for 
the dreulation of orders. There was no need at this stage to 
trouble about secrecy — ^and no other organisation could handle i^e 
matter with equal despatch — for news of the invasion, and direc- 
tions to individuals for their guidance in joining their battalions, 
etc, had to be circulated to every hamlet. 

In this manner instructions were spread to all Volunteers and 
fieserve men of every description in the North-east Biding of 
Yorkshire that no attempt was to be made to hold the country east 
of the Ouse, but that every man wanting to fight, who could not 
join his headquarters in time to move with them, should make 
his way with or without uniform to places of concentration duly 
assigned to the several districts in Doncaster and Leeds — all 
railways having instructions to carry such men free. 

At the same time the inhabitants were warned to stick to their 
homes, and not to attempt any reprisals against the invader, as 
there was no necessity to embitter the struggle unnecessarily. 

The railways, likewise, were called up on the telephone and 
warned to clear off all rolling-stock east of the line Newcastle, 
York, Doncaster, to stop all east-going trains after 2 p.m., and be 
ready for the movement of troops from 6 p.m. onward. For 
civilian foaflSc only the Sunday time-table could be allowed. 

Their attention was also called to the need of taking precautions 
against attempts to blow up girders, and particularly they were 
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infoiiied to iM thftl the gntt fwiag hMgm ofw ikm Om 
opttDoda 

TlM iKKd Mayor me ako «Ikd in to nnawMinito vOb Ui 
imHn^mini tad to ifsne ttii moinHej imferaotfoBS iov Hbfb 
oi tha Oiffl Fdio»--«4r. to mnain ia oiiaigt ol dvfl 0Mi4, 
•to.— ftDd all hoapitali vara eaUad on to pa^asa for 

▲U ihaaa mattara haTiag bam attaadad to Vr 10 jlicU «aa 
now poaaiUa to pot togattiar the higliar ntgawlaiHna oi IIib 4aiV* 

Tha Oaneral Ofieir Oommaadiiigi IdqUiv al Uia amp^daflidai 
to fotm Ma IMTMoaa into thiaa Annj Q iq ;a % iai : 

Thi Boumi Oonra. L 

Ist Diviaion.-— Oroapad Bagimantal Diatiieta. 

8 Umtia BafcaUona in thzaa Biiviaii. 
8 Batteriaa 4.7 gnna. 
2nd DlYiiion.— Dadiain Ydnnftaar Brigada.— 4 PaHilinaa 

Yolnnlaanvi 1 BattaUon Bagolan. 
T^ Ydiintaar Brigada iraa difidad Ua tw% 
aafaUowa: 

I BaHalinm Tolniilalo 
8 Battaliona Vdnnlaani 1 
8 Batteriaa 4.7 gona. 
8id Dividon.— Lanoaahiie Boadar Yolnntaar Bilgadab ] 

6 Yolimtear Battaliona, 1 BagaluB. 
Bichmond Volanieer Brigade. 

4 Volunteer Battalions, 2 Begtdars. 

8 Batteries. 
Corps Details* — 

2 Field Batteries (1 Begulars, 1 Elswiek). 
1 Battalion Boyal Engineers Yolontaen, 

NOBTH liANOABHIBB GOBPS. IL 

4th Division. — Grouped Regimental Districts. 

9 Militia Battalions in three Brigades. 
8 Batteries 4.7 guns. 

5th Divison. — 

1st Brigade.— 8 Dep6t Battalions Begolar Infanftqr. 
2nd Brigade. — Lancashire Fusiliers Volimlaar laiMriqfi 

8 Battalions. 
8rd Brigade.— North-East Lanoaahim Brigade 4 bat- 
talions, i 
8 Batteries 4.7 guns. 
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6th Division. — Soatfa Lanoashiie Volanteer Brigade. 

6 Volanteer Battalions, 1 Dep6t Begnlar 
Battalion. 
Manchester Brigade. — 6 Volanteer Battalions. 
Liverpool Brigade. — 4 Volanteer Battalions, 
2 Depdt Begalar Battalions. 
8 Batteries 4.7 gans. 
Corps Details. — 

8 Battalions Lancashire Boyal Engineer 

Volanteers. 
1 Battery 4.7 gans. 

TOBKBHIBB GOBFS. IIL 

8fii Division. — Groaped Begimental Districts. 

6 Battalions Militia in two Brigades. 

8 Batteries 4.7 gans. 
9ih Division. — West Yorkshire Volanteer Brigade, divided into 

two Brigades of 8 Battalions each. 

8 Batteries 4.7 gans. 

lOJh Division. ( So^*; J^f?*^'^ ^J^%^ Battalions 

I 8 Battabons Dep6t Begalar Infantry. 

8 Batteries 4.7 gans. 

Corps Details. — 

1 Battery 4.7 gans. 

1 Dep6t Field Battery (Sheffield). 

1 Battalion Boyal Engineers Volanteers 

(Leeds). 

Cavalbt Divibion. 

{Northamberland Hassars. 
Westmoreland and Oamberland Hassars. 
Yorkshire Hassars. 
r Yorkshire Dragoons. 
2nd Brigade < East Biding Imperial Yeomanry. 

LDake of Lancaster's Hassars. 
1 Depdt Battery Boyal Horse Artillery from 
Manchester. 

As a nadeas for the formation of a Reserve Corps ordered to 
assemble at Leeds, there remained — 

1 Yeomanry Begiment (Lancashire Hassars); 20 Battalions 
Boyal Garrison Artillery Volanteers; and 8 Dep6t Battalions 
Inbntry. 

B B 
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Emiqaastbnf to iHUdi ttqr mn iMwa, Ij takffam im-0L 

hoDr--in faU detdl I7 lookir I7 alNicii 8 r JL 

The (MBom OnwmnmflUng gRNvaS BmJiiwntal PIririnti 

pramoted to UmI nok of Qmnutl tad oidMl to iMnni 

of their iMpeotbe Oocpi. 

DapUeaftee lor goi^iiiee nere aent to Om Beottiih iinnm^y^;^ 
Eftoh OoEpe me further eerigaed itexeilMif mie. 



L Border Goipe.— The NerUi-BeetoEii to Hemgiie fram tie 

North, 
n. TTnrth Tantfirihlm flniifir Wflhrni! TTnrth Wnetnrn Teinnaiiii 

ftnd YotUhire. 
m. T rUm^'Ti ^PF tTtrrl Tfintinni TfUlinil ml TTnrth FentBii 
Bovih el Leede. 



In iMi the nflwiji in tUi dielriot ese eo nimieiow ttel^ ei 
for the Border Oorpe, eeoh XHTiekni ooold hefo a wepemte 
Allotted to ii Henoe ee eeeh zegubee at the outride onlj tin 1% 
five tEdne, ihe whole eoidd eeei^ he dee pe to h ed ia ftia bifPk 
aad the mofemenl beiag eomimweed at 6 fjh.— joaniqr tfaoe Idia 
at three honn siaiimiui»^-4he whole lone woold he ia their alltftal 
positione I7 S A.1I. on the 18th. 

At S VM. the Oentad Qfllear Oiaaaianding, with Ue (km- 
niftnciing Boyal Engineer, motored to Tadcaater, where he met the 
Divisional Staff Officers and the Officers Commanding of the several 
Boyal Engineer Volunteer battalions by appointment made over 
the telephone, and with them inspected the whole position, dis- 
tributing it into sections to each Division. The final arrangement 
was as follows : — 

Cavalry Brigade. — Bipon (outposts towards Thirsk and Easing- 

wold). 
Lst Division.^Harrogate (outposts along the 
Nidd). 
Border Corps -{ 2nd Division.— Spofforth (outposts along the 

Nidd). 
8rd Division. — Pannal. 
4th Division.— Wetherby. 
5th Division. — Bramham. 
. 6th Division. — Thomer. 
Yorkshire ( In Beserve (on the Wluofe from Ot 

Corps 1 Harewood). f 



Lancashire 
Corps 
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Each Diyision to prepare its own front for obstinate defence — 
the counterstrokei if any, being reserved for the Yorkshire Corps 
and the nucleus of the Beserve. 

About 6 P.M. all arrangements as for as the General 0£Scer 
Commanding was concerned were made, and he motored back to 
York; with nothing further on his mind until news of the expected 
landing arrived next morning. 

Meanwhile, his Stafif had organised a * motor-scouting section ' — 
external to all existing arrangements — to keep the enemy's advance 
under observation; and all telegraph o£Sces, constables, etc., had 
been warned what course to pursue. 

li the enemy appears north of the Tees the force now con* 
centmted about Leeds can be readily transferred by the North- 
WestBrn and Midland to Scotland, and vice versd if the enemy lands 
on tke Yorkshire coast, the Scottish Command can be directed by 
the sune lines on his flank. 

The position, too, admits of a protracted defence, for its eastern 
flank is covered by the formidable obstacle of the Ouse, which 
helovt Nabum is tidal, the flood coming up in a ' bore,' between 
clayey banks some thirty feet high, and except swing railway 
bridges there is Only Selby bridge, from Nabum to the sea, and 
that of course would be destroyed. The bridges at York itself 
woull better be left standing : the delay caused by the necessity to 
repair them, in a town so rich in material, would not be worth the 
sacriice ; besides we may require them hereafter ourselves. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the steps necessary to be 
taken by the Brigadiers and Battalion Commanders on receipt of 
their orders — practically they are identical with those which each 
has to take every year for the annual camp, with the exception that, 
as no tents or oilier gear would be taken, the procedure would be 
much simplified. All that would be necessary woidd be for the 
Divisk)n Commanders to assign the order in which the Brigades 
would move, and the Brigadiers in turn to fix the places and time 
for cDtraining, in considtation with the railway authorities. To 
manage twenty-five specials with a clear line and a whole night to 
do it in, would be the merest child's play for the railway company. 

Turning now to the Invader's side, the assumption is made that 
secret instructions are already in existence to meet a case of this 
nature. The five Corps nearest at hand would be selected, and their 
units would move off as they normally stand on an ' Alarm parade ' 
by the Eaiser. This would give each battalion about 500 men, 
each battery four guns, the Cavalry full war strength; but to 
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economise transport it is aasumed tbat only one squadron and fooi 
batteries per Diviaion would be embarked, and one Cavalry Diviaiei 
(with three four-goo batteries), supported by a special brigade 
formed of six battalions of Rifles, would be better adapted to t~ 
Eagliab ooontry than a larger Cavalry force. For the Rifles, being 
picked men, can easily keep up with Cavalry in sucb interseotad 
ground. 

Starting from Kmden, Bremen, and Hamburg at, say, 8 i-jt^ 
and escorted by the whole Qerm&o Fleet, they should be off t' 
Yorkshire coast about daybreak of August 13, and it is asaoi 
that they disembark in tbs following order :— 

The Rifle Brigade, sent specially in advance in fast steametSi 
lands between 5 and 6 a.u. at Baltbum, pushing on at 
towards Yarm, to cover the right flank from any local attempt 1^ 
the Newcastle and Tyne Brigades. 

Ist Division, Runawick Bay, marches to Ingleby Greeohow. 

Cavalry Division, Bands End to Whitby, moves at onoe 
Guisborougb and Stokesley, covered to the north by the Rifle' 
Brigade. 

2nd Division, Robin Hood's Bay to Losttngham. 

This completes the ls( Corps. 

2nd Corps, North and South Bay, Bcarborougb, marcbas to 
Pickering. 

fird Oorpa, Filey to New Malton. 

4th Ck>rps, Bridlington to Great Driffield. 

6th Corps, Hornsea to Beverley. 

Second Day (Aognst 14). 

The Cavalry now take the lead on the right, followed bj Am 
Bifle Brigade, and probably come into oontaot with OyoUats and 
Yeomanry about Korthallerton. 

let Corps onitee its Divisions between Think and Helnalqr 
(a difficult and trying manh). 

2nd Corps, Eadngwold — Helmsley. 

8rd Corps, StiUington — Sntton-on-the-Forest. 

4& Corps, York— BoBsaU. 

6th Corps, York— WUberfoBs. 

These places only indicate the point reaobad by tbe iiat^ <iNfc^ 
main body ; actually the columns would blToaw ■lOBg ttfi j^B ^ 
for a depth of sereml mllea. 

These movaments would, of coarse, in a UaniDr OOOBl 
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zeported to the General 0£Scer Commanding, bat nothing would 
be gainid by attempting partial reeistanoe, for, on snob a broad 
front, any small force endeavouring to delay an enemy's advance 
is sure k> have its flanks turned and be forced back with more or 
less heavy loss ; but these affairs have a profoundly depressing effect 
on raw troops, and are best avoided. 

But in the present situation this information is of little avail 
to the Defender, for a glance at a large-scale map will show that, 
thanks to the lie of the roads, the assailant can mass either three 
Gorps on his right whilst retaining two on the left, or, vice versd^ 
attack Tith three on the left and two on the right. Hence the 
Defender is compelled to await events, turning the additional 
twenty-four hours to the best account by preparing his men for 
the stn^gle. 

Actually, in the case under discussion, the assailant commenced 
operatiois on the morning of the third day (August 15) by an 
attack, commenced about 8 a.m., from Bipon towards Harrogate ; 
about 10 A.M. another attack developed on the road from York to 
TadcastBr; for several hours serious fighting ensued along the 
whole bonii inducing the Divisional and Gorps Commanders on the 
defenders' side to use up their reserves. 

Aboit 5 P.M. a decisive attack was launched against the centre, 
tiliree Army Corps advanced upon Eirby-over-Blow and Wetherby, 
and the Defenders' reserves, placed in strict accordance with British 
conventional practice, arrived too late to save the situation. 

The Yorkshire Corps fell back south on Pontefract, the Lanca- 
diire Corps on Leeds, the Border Corps was driven across the 
Wharfe at Otley, and fell back on Bradford. 

Mea&while the General Officer Commanding of the Defenders had 
already, on receipt of the news of the landing of the enemy, called 
OD the Scottish Commander for his support, vid SUpton and the 
branch Bne from Hawes to Bedale, and had received, in reply, the 
assurance that he would commence to arrive at Skipton after 
8 A.M. on the 16th (trains at 10 minutes' interval), and between 
Leybum and Bedale at the same time (but trains at 20 minutes' 
interval). 

Hence there was foir chance of gaining considerable time by a 
blow at the enemy's right flank, which, being screened by the 
Yeomanry, who had been skirmishing all day in the vicinity of 
Xiddlehain, had very fair chances of success. 

Actually, in the War Game I am narrating, the enemy — t.e. the 
Invader— was at this point seized with a brilliant inspiration. 
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Looking ■! the m^ in ttw ptOMoai of the Umpire, hii qi 
nUealj bU oo tba gtMt mooaHiOB of wifeT-wocke resenroiii 
in tin Tidnilr tA BOd^y Bridge BIubbiiboaBee, Ilkle^, aai 
Skipfcui, lAlidi npply LMdi ond Bndtad vlth their drinkiiig' 
mter. FuhiBg on vitti all ipMcit oo the morniiig of the l&On, 
ha Baiud thaHk snA irtiilB Ui taoopi ««• itin presaicg theeoemy. 
hotlj on t^ ndto lo Bh^plon, Leedi^ ud Bmdtord, he notified tba 
tiro latttr towu ttwt maj ■ttanpt it tetliw KBistance 'would i» 
uinnnd by onttiag off th« -waMai, tad dnoi neither can drink Uib 
mter in the iItcb iritioh flmr thzongh tfaMn, the Defender WM 
eompaUad to bnek off the aotion, tnlon the two Soottiiib Corgi 



^ 



The fitutton wUeh lenUed gkfi riit to sereral dtaeosaioaa 
UuooflMrtthefbllowfngjeee. It mdncthst Leeds and BrMlfoid 
mutnfaggdt; m the othethaod(<BHe tta e — il n nt entered tittan, 
lie, too, beeeme dependnt on their wtteriqpijj and he could not 
well crowd aU Ui traopi into the dn^ ndDaj of the Galdet^he 
onty other lino wUoh led Um to Wanohntar 4nd the otb« great 
towae in Soafli iMDeeehiM. 

Tbongji the (nrther opeatfoDi vki Bot worked out in detail 
it beoiKe eoillQiaDflj deec fliat Ibej ooold only be very slow ud 
IndaoUTo; loreHhtd theoomithM towuh^ in the diatmtto bei 
tuTCeeed tocmed • 100000100 (d deflbe, end countless obstacleai 
oonld be oreeted in the aBeHut'e pefli, irtdlet his flanks could 
be annoyed by small parties tavooiod by their knowledge el the 
ground and the help of the inhabitants. 

A week ia about the lowest estimate for the passage ol the 
district from Leeds to the foot of the moors whioh Beparate Yak- 
shire from Lancashire, and that week wonld be snffioient lo fill np 
all gaps in the Defender's ranks, doable most of his nnitB by the 
creation of reserve formation?, and to entrench the whole tine ol 
the moors from Settle in the North to Kinder Boont in the SonttL 

For the defence of this line there would then be evaihd^ two 
mobile intact Corps, operating from Hawee, down the nllqn at 
the Urs and Bwale, about 60,000 men ; the three original one% 
together with a fourth Beeerre Corps in the centre — Bay UO^OOO 
men at the lowest ; and the Irish Copga debouohing from Oheatoc 
to combine with such portions of the Southern Army irtiioh If 
this time would presumably have become anilablb 

Possibly the straggle in the South mi^t itlU be 
and no assistance could be hoped for from that gaartet; *^* 
without it the ohanoea of the assailant — his 
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fifl^iing, and his oommonioationa with his country out, or about 
to be cui^ by our returning Fleet — would be very far from rosy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is briefly this. Any foreign 
Officer, laving complete confidence in his own men, would not 
hesitate to accept all the above risks; for even if he failed, and 
had to surrender at discretion, he might reasonably count on 
inflicting such a shattering blow at our whole coounercial prestige 
•■ to paadyse us for years to come. On the other hand, a British 
Officer, tnowing his men equally well, would have little doubt of 
his powor to compel an invader to idtimate surrender, though he 
could not guarantee that the country's trade would survive the injury 
done to i before the invader was laid by the heels. 

But fa these cases it is the opinion of the invader which decides 
whether the game is worth the candle, not that of the Defender. 

I worked out the above scheme and organisation step by step, 
in the order indicated, with only the assistance of a single Staff 
Officer, and their preparation actually occupied us about five hours, 
though ¥e had to sort out all the units from the Army List, and 
had no previous idea of how we intended to group them. 

On tie other hand, I had a far more intimate knowledge of the 
topography of Yorkshire, and its railway facilities, than any Officer 
on the Active List, not a Torkshireman, is likely to possess. 

I haie also reconnoitred the landing places, except Bridlington 
and Honsea, again and again, and would accept the responsibility 
of landii^ troops upon them, except with a strong north-easterly 
breese, which is very unusual indeed in the summer. 



Ponrrs to bb BBiiEiffiBRED in Invasion Sohembs. 

1. Troops can be landed wherever children can play on the 
nnds, or Bank Holiday trippers embark for a shilling * blow on the 



S. Given adequate quay or shore space, fifty unit ships can dis- 
embark tkeir contents in the same time as any one ship. 

8. Combatants can march off as each unit lands ; they need no 
wait for their trains. 

4. Over whatever ground, or through whatever covert men can 
shoot for pleasure, they can also shoot for duty. 

5. Organised unite can be moved by raUway as quickly as Bank 
Holiday crowds. 
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